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The folloiriflg sheets ire fragmeiits of a 
lr©!*k whicM, after apreliiftinarjr developement 
of the* notion generally entertained of a poli- 
tical balance, and of certain ideas conhected 
yii^ it, was to have contained a rfepresenti- 
tton of the existing political situation of th6 
different European states in their mutual 
Kfotions, and in the respective rdatiori of 
each individual state to the wh6le; I'he 
object was to show how, the former fediiilil 
system of Europe, after ha vhigeiiistedafld 
nourished down to our tiiftes under riiany 
various forms, in all of which the sktiie spirit 
was preserved, was sapped and shaken by 
Abuse and violence on one hand, tod by care- 
tessness and indifference 6ft the other ; and 
how, since the unfortunate peace of 1 801 , its 
fell becaJffie so probable that nothing remain- 
ed for us but either to wait its total ruin iti 
torpid inactivity, or to avert it by marily 
y^olution and daring enterprise. , To de- 
monstrate the truth of this position, it 

a 
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would have been necessary to extend the 
elucidation, which will be found in the fol- 
lowing pages of the relations between Frakce 
and Austria siiice the conclusion of the 
peace of Luneville, both in a historical and 
political light, to the relations betiveen 
France and Prussia, between France and 
the German Empire, between France and 
Russia, between France and England, and 
so fprth ; and to have illustrated as distinctly 
as , possible their respective interests, by 
which means we should have arrived at^^n 
induction of- the principles on whicb w« 
ought to act, the object to which our exer- 
tions pught to b^ directed^ and the new 
constitution which ought to be framed for 
the purpose of reijiedying the present evil, 
and of obtaining security for the future* 

This attempt necessarily supposed that 
the political distempers of Europe had ar-* 
rived at a decisive crisis, . at the time when 
Austria and Russia prepared for battle 
with the overgrown power ; and that it was 
only by energetic means and bold opera- 
tions, that it could be discovered whether 
the principle of life, or the principle of 

■ 7' ' . 
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death Was to pi-oVe victorious. Had the 
former triumphed but in part, or had at 
least the event of the contest for a consi- 
4erable period of time remained in doubt, 
the abovementioned enquiries would have 
been of some use, first in the way of im- 
pressing on the minds of contemporaries 
the immense importance of the object for 
which w€ were contending ; and secondly, 
as a mode of circulating clear and distinct 
notions of what was to be acquired before 
our efforts could be rewarded by that tnid 
political regeneration at which we aspired: 
But as an unhappy destiny blasted * the 
fairest hopes upon earth in their fii^t blo3* 
Sonfi,^ as the contest was decided and t€r«^ 
minated, lost and given up when people 
scarce believed tbat it had conuneticed ; as 
iM^ents . such as no age ever witnessed^ in 
1^ than three months inflamed the diseAsb 
m the vital parts of the system to siich a 
pitch of virii fence, that all we had hitherto 
suflfered vfetni^hed Uke a shadow before 
*^hat was present; the execution of the 
original plan could have produced no good 
• effecf t, * For though the few amon^t us 
whose courage is Superior to fatfe, and 

a3 
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which rises in proportion even 9b their 
fortunes droop^ do not on the brink of im^ 
potency, where we are now brought, des-* 
pair of the possibiUty of s^.lvation, it wilt 
lea,st oj^ j^ll escape them that under this new 
form of ruin which presents itself to us in 
consequence of the retreat of the Rusi^uzf 
ar?ny, tb? Presburg treaty, andthePRva-' 
)|iAK ii^ociations, there are much greater 
^j^citUi^Si to vanquish, and far diilerient 
pfcfbtem^ tp solve than there 'twere in that 
§9rlier period of the disease, wh^n the 
pea^e of Looeville, awi its immadjate rje- 
mlU» scorned to call forth.the utni6§t ^r 
ei^ep, .afld to defy th^ mos^ pp^^ul i:^ 
jQ^ies* In such circumstancQS 90 i^fto. 
^. h^ 9&t,<>nishQd that hq Vfho un^^rtftp.k 
9«cfai a WQFk, after he^pg iptemjpt^ iji 
Ihe :c:9ecut;ijoii of it by the ajtsus^Jfophes oi 
ihetim^ resolved npt to pursue it s^reer 
^ly to .h^is original plaQ, but to give that 
part of. it. ^hich he had already es^ecutqd 
iu the form of fragment, as a speciaieii 
of; what he would hav^ performed undeir 
tftore fortunate circuiflstances, or at all 
events as an historical, monuinent to per- 
petuate, the recollection of a «L$tt$ of thipgsr 



Vfhkh the rapid growth of the evil seems 
already to have left half a century behind. 

In this point of view alone the following 
sheets must be considered, in order to their 
being fairly and justly estimated, and in 
order even to their being received with 
indulgence. Their numerous deficiences 
and gaps will not escape the 'penetrating 
eye. Though much of what they contain 
will, by those who approve the sentimentSj 
be found to be truths of much importance, 
independent of their reference to the time 
of their being written ; yet upon the whole 
they bear the character and colour of that 
particular period.* 

♦ They were written in the months .of September and 
October, 1805. Many paAsages the Author now would 
not write in the same tone which he then thought himself 
authorized to adopt. Truth is always the same; but 
there is a certain l^guage appropriated to every situation 
of things ; aqd it is one thing to describe intolerable 
evils and the scourges of humanity^ when arms are taken 
up to contend with them; and another to lament their 
devastation^ wlicn the neck is bent t<^the yoke^ and when 
from motives of consideration and delicacy to those with 
whom we stand or {bM, nay, even ^ih respect to our« 
selves, and from pride, we strive to conceal our pain, ji|). 
pose boiinds to our discontents, and endeavour to suffer 
ynth digpit]^ what we were not strtittg enou^i to combat 
^tUi succeto. 
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Perhaps^ this very circumstance some- 
times produces a beneficial effect. He. 
who lost not entirely all feeling for the dis- 
grace of his country, for the calamities of 
his'contemporaries, for the convulsive strug- 
gles of a sinking woi'ld, will dwell with 
indifference upon the complaints we then 
uttered, and the hopes we then entertained, 
when he reflects th^it those were scarcely 
heard/ and these scarcely expresised ; when 
we were overtaken by a fate of which the 
unfathomable woe extinguished all recol- 
lection of former sorrows, like that of an 
unpleasant dream, and made hope disap- 
pear like an imaginary phantom. 

The most detailed part of this collection, 
that which contains an exposition of the 
relations between France and' Austria 
previous to the war, will, it is hoped, be 
considered in a point of vjew which will . 
render it not altogether unworthy of atten- 
tion. With the exception of two or three 

pamphlets of some merit, but which seem 

» 

to have been composed in haste ; and the 
authors of which appear to have been pro- 
vided with scanty materials, that were 
published a short time before the com- 
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mencement of hostilities y nothing yet has 

« 

teen written, either historically or politic 
cally, upon the origin of the war which is 
now ended. The wildest French Mani* 
j^estos, the most abominable misrepresenta-* 
lions of facts, accusations of the foulest 
nature against all who supported or wished 
well to the common cause, have as usual 
remained unanswered ; and if iacts did not 
speak loud enough— loud enough let it be 
understood for a wiser posterity, though 
always too low to be heard by contempo- 
raries — the future historian confined to the 
fabulous materials at present existing, could 
fiot represent the events of this unexampled 
epoch in an intelligible, much less in a 
credible, form. The little therefore which 
can here be said towards the elucidation of 
these events, (for .much must be passed 
over in silence,) derives some value from 
the circumstance that it is the only attempt 
of the kind which has yet been made ; and 
that, for reasons known to every one, it 

will long possess this recommendation • 

' •' ... 

: It was neglected to instil into the Public 
sound and tenable notions of the nature of 
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the wur. The few ev«i who ventus^ 
through the channel of the press to ttma- 
tain the cause of the Combined Powers 
agaiiist the unrighteous accusations of the 
enemy > have chosen false grounds. They 
have described Fra>[C£ as the attagkmg 
partyj and the undertaking of the Allies 
as a W4E OF pEFENcs. The Public neveiv- 
theless seeing the Austrian and Rusauv 
armies not merely fully prepared, for inr, 
but actually upon the theatre of ho^lities; 
vhile the FREiyqg. government hardly be* 
lieved^ or pretended to be able to believe^ 
th9.t serious pjrojects was formed against it; 
what was morie natural than that the un^ 
reflecting and giddy multitude found a coa^*^ 
tradictipn betwegi) the words axKl aetiQtns of 
the Combined Powers ; and at last: consi*^ 
dered their neu>st iocontestible grounds^ as 
60 many artifices employed by craft for the 
pu^po^es of deceptiosn ? A cause is seldom 
so good t^t it cannot be hurt by ill-choseo 
arguments^ pairticularly in the, eyes of the 
weak. Whoever has courage to carry a 
manly resolution in an honest way into ef- 
ftciy must renounce half confisasions, mean 
evasionsj and ambig^ou3 representation^ 



The war which was determined on against 
France wa^ a war of attack, . ia the best 
Vfime of the word ; was to be concerted as 
such> conducted as such, and as such it 
oii^ht to be represented. It was a just, 
necessary, and in its orjgin> (which must 
Slot be confounded with the plan on which 
it was carried on,) wise ; and what ia more, 
a highly obligatory attempt to resist Co- 
lossal power, and to set bounds and limits 
to the silbjection of Europe, to the decay 
of its ^ancient constitutions, and to the 
piques and cares of a whole generation 
groaning under a weight of oppression. 

X 

The authors of the general disprder had» 
without much penetration, discovered that 
there was nothing more desirable for them, 
than under the deceitful mask of a hollow, 
perfidious, nominal — ^peace, to carry their 
unceasing endeavours to the point of com- 
pletion, by the maintenance of this peace 
• — ^which would be' better denominated by a 
state of war ; and that of the most destruc** 
tive kind, because it raged only on one 
side and found no resistance — at a time 
when it only required one decisive blow to 
spring the frail barriers which remained 
between them and universal dominion. 
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This system, which was certainly the surest 
and the most convenient, they preferred to 
an open declared war, the issue of which is 
always doubtful, and for this reason they 
did not wish for a rifpture. For a similar 
reason the other party must wish for war ; 
and as their adversaries endeavoured to 
preserve the existing relations, or in other 
words^ the oninipotence of their will, and 
the defencelessness of their victims : so no- 
thing remained for them, whose objecl: it 
was to introduce a more favourable system, 
in order to preve^^t total destruction, but 
attack. That considered generally, in re- 
ference to the whole of their situation, tlie 
attack was only a measure of resistance to 
unjust and intolerable oppression ; and was 
in this view an act of self defence is ma- 
nifest of itself. But on this very account, 
•they, should have ventured without fear ' 
for a word to have expressed the true 
chaiucter of their undertaking with frank- 
ness and precision. A just and necessary 
war is at all times a defensive war, vfho-^ 
ever be the first to take up arras. 

A just £tnd necessary w?ir ! That the one 
which has laid us prostrate on the ground { 
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Dms such, is a consolation of which no man 
shall rob us ; the harder and more violent 
has been our feJl, the more w^ require 
the solace of this reflection. From rash- 
jiess, presumption, and insanity, to have 
rushed into a new abyss of misery v to have 
forged still more galling fetters than those 
we wished to break, is a thought iptole- 
rable even to those, who, without any im- 
mediate influence, were partakers in what 
has passed only by assent; and who, 
though merely inactive spectators, were 
eonteat to share in their will, wishes and 
dispositions, the terrible responsibility. 
Whoever oppressed by the weight of these 
chains, has so much as believed the release 
promised us by the war for a moment pos- 
sible ; whoever has felt his heart expand 
with the slightest sentiment of joy at tihe 
approach of happier times, has believed 
with fear and hoped with doubt, must feel 
how important it is4:o be acquitted in this 
grand and complicated process, not merely 
of every unhallowed, but Ukewise of every 
inconsiderate motive. He miist therefore 
hold him to be his benefactor, who now 



tindertdk^ to prove^ that at least his wishei 
were upright, ^m^ his efforts blsimeles^; 
and tlmt, never since war was waged oit 
eftrth) has there been a more satisfactory 
eai}S0 of hostility^ a more worthy object, 
a more holy incentive. This point is be** 
5ddes the only one in the history of our 
days, on which we can dwell without pzin* 
ful feelings, and with some complacency^ 
It is only reflection upon the origiin of the 
war which can afford subject of content and 
exultation, all the rest is dark and dis-^ 
heartening. This is not the place to ex^ 
amine how an undertaking so commendable 
m itself, from the moment that it was put , 
in a train of execution, was baffled by &tie 
calculations ; and was in so short a time, 
by improper measures, thwarted, fras* 
trated, and undone. That this precipitate 
and cruel overthrow, supposes not simply 
decisive faults, but a heap and chain of 
blunders, a fatally crowded tissue of va- 
riegated error, is clear, independently of 
all inductions; and presses itself on the 
mind of every one, who, without any other 
acquaintance with the march of events!, only 

6 
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^ows th^ commenceoient wd conclvsipa 
pf the <^raizia of w^^ich we have been 
spectators. 

Is then ^^y flying los^U Is Iiope hot 
c/(^me^ d, crivi^ ? $b^U the me&acjii^ prt-- 
dictiqqs of thqsr^ , whq in 0fu*f ier fdis;j^|;|^ 
and earlier punishments, read what is now 
present^ sus well as v/hsa^\ is still futqre ; 
who yrepre at fir^t s^ccounted atrahilariouf^ 
dreanieva> allerwards fanatical prophets; 
and who h£|.ve ^% 9JI times ibeen treated 
with cpldness and disrespect) often with 
H]|arked displeasure : . shall these ia Hie en4 
^f iiter^ijiy fulfilled? Shall timt whi^h iq 
ttiQ corrupted dial^t of the present timei 
and in thje disgustipg gibli^erish of the press, 

^ CaJli^d ^' TK£ N£W FEPSBAL STSTEM/' 

laK^ the place of the remains of that glo-» 
riouSi edifice which our Others reared, the 
old iQdgnjficent constitution of Europe, 

THS V^Vlfi BED^RAIf SYSTEM ? Sliall ^lU which 

wit^ so n^uch s^rt divided, and with so 
m^ch skill united the nations, be con^^ 
Ipvivded by a decree of general servitude, 
and. sink into a common grave, where its 
spirit will never revive ? Shall Germany-—. 
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all the rest is lost, excepting what either 
lies out of reach, or what can only then 
be reached when we are lost beyond re- 
demption — Shall G£RMANY become in its 
whole extent what the half of it is 
already; what Holland, Sw1tzbrlaiw>; 

Spat n, and Italy are at this moment ? 

... , 

» . • . ^ . . , . 

The answer to these questions belongs to 
those in whose hands is placed our ambi- 
guous destinies, our divided and languisl^- 

'I 

ing strength, our last capital of* defence.- 
To us powerless suffering spectators,' to us 
it is only permitted to maintain — or to 
see, and feel, and reckon, is not. denied to 
the meanest— that however difficult the 
problem of salvation is rendered by the 
disasters of these days, the possibility of 
finding an outlet is even yet uiideniable; and 
that the aggregate of the means, which in the 
last extremity may be collected, in support 
of the most generally interesting.of all causes 
of general interest, that of an independent 
existence, is still considerable enough to ba- 
nish unconditional discouragement. How 
these means, if they are to be called forth, and 
called forth so as to save, are to be firsf ef 
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all ilnited^ then properly arranged and 
directed — ^how the pressure of the moment 
is to be overcojne,r— how; <foiriiig the never- . 
erasing progness of the ^n'iI, and in . the 
cpiitinuttl presence of ^nger, so long a 
te$X^te, and so much tranquillity is to be 
obt^iQed^ that the walls of the tottering fiir 
brie do pot fell in before the buttresses are 
raised for /the^r support — ^how to keep the 
iQftddle .path between the caution and 
p99siveness which the most threatening 
conjunctures prescribe as a law, and then 
t<;^ attain ^: happier condition, which the. 
duty of self-preservation imposes upon iis 
8W obligatoryr-*how what js; how scattered isi 
to . be collected, what is now overthrown' 
is to te reinstated, what is now dead is to 
be reanim&tedL a^nd first a futurity, and 
then a happy and honourable futurity 
secured ? — all tlm must be the concern of 
the governments* , : 

• • • ■ 1 

. What^ is obligatory upon us who wait : 
the unfolding of our destiny, our breasts 
sti^tened with anxiety ; upon us who have 
no power to resolve, but who can strength- 
en those whose resolutions carry with^ 
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them i sentence of IHe or deaths by \ifl'» 
K^ftvering conMence and steady support^ 
or wealcen them by unworthy fears and* 
udfbutided . dismay, is to cultivate a tem^ 
per of miiid which can neither c^pticlioiisly ; 
or intentkmally add to the difficulty of 
solTii^g that hard problenu When rofew 
and their immediate assistants ste nothing' 
airotind them butdunib despair, • or -tiiri^* 
pia^bie indifference to the higbe^ ^nterestt** 
dC states, or satis&ctiori at their dissfolutiopni^: 
they must possess moretha^ mortal energy, 
and more than human wisdom to pFes6fre> 
the people from ruin. How sh^li they be* 
succoured who do not long for help, to^* 
whom it is quite alike to flourish oht' 
decay, wlio prefer peaceful slavery to ac- 
tive exertion in the defence of liberty, aiftl* 
who leis dread the destruction of their rights 
tlian the cares attendant on their preserva- 
tion ? From this disposition we have-ex- 
perienced the most baneful effects. For 
a long series of years tlie seducers oi a 
heediess age left no art untried to ridi- 
cule, or render suspicious, the few who 
had courage enough to draw aside the cut^ 
lain which covered the horrors of ftiturity,^ 
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ttnd Recommended those very masiiims which 
wtire calculated to cut off all possibility of 
imfM^oving our situation^ " We should/' 
such was their lesson, •* remain quieti 
tranquil, pacific, and above all things in-» 
active; the stream .which has overflowed 
its banks will soon of itself return into it^ 
regular channel ; universal dominion is a 
chimera; of what importance is it to 
Europe whether France have a few pro^ 
vinces more or less? There are several 
states whicli have received accessions of 
territory, population^ and revenues, and 
commercial facilities, and so on, to the 
end of the whole statistical rhapsody ;, we 
may enjoy tranquillity just as well under 
the treaties of Luneville and Ratisbon as 
under that of Westphalia; the French 
empire has moreover reached its natural 
limits ; the new regent is . too wise to 
think of extending it farther; there is 
no immediate danger, and time will do 
the rest/'-*-*»To this sleepy perfidious doc* 
trine the people and the courts lent an at- 
tentive ear. Its influence has been felt more 
strongly, than that of any other cause in 
producing the present calamities ; for froni 

b 
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this source— it cannot be explained hfere, 
but the well informed understand it suffi- 
cieutly—proceeded a great proportion of 
those unconnected projects, of those gar- 
bled measures, of those politifcal and mi^ 
litary blunders to which are to. be ascribed 
the misfortunes of the last campaign^ 
^When the evil had grown to a gigantic 
size, first by the ^natural march of a con- 
tinually encreasing dominion, (for what 
had France le'ft stable when Austria and 
Russia took up arms ?) and afterwards by 
the necessary inefficacy and impotence 
of a feeble attempt at salvation, which 
could only be compared to a building 
raised on ^ swamp, and constructed with 
the most spongy, incohesive, and unamal- 
gamating materials ; the persons who had in- 
culcated these treacherous motives to repose, 
had recourse to a new sophistry, in order 
to conciliate those whom they had duped, 
concealment being no longer practieabl^r 
It cannot now be denied that the so much 
Fidiculed predictions have been justified, 
have been accomplished with the clearness 
pi day, that that system which f^r cen- 
turies protected the liberty of Europe, 
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with all its ornatfients arid excellencies, 
its constitutions and laws, its arChiVes, its 
territorial limitations, and its adjudications 
6f rights, has fallen to pieces ; ind that an 
arbitrary will ** has reftioved the bounds of 
the people, robbed their treasures, and put 
down the inhabitants,' * that there are 
Scarcely thrfefe indepeindant prince's to be 
found betweferi the Tagiis arid the Yolga, 
and thait' the distarice between universal 
fempire being aictually acquired, and\ its' 
being regularly proclaiiried and solemnly 
recogniized, iriay bd measured not by years, 
but by months arid days. Tthis is now so 
awfully manifest as to flash Conviction on 
the dullest perception ; the veil which folly 
6r craft threw over futurity has been rent 
by the terrors of the present ; but the 
inagazines of deception are still unex- 
hausted. What can no longer be scouted 
as fanciful, or rejected as fabulouS;, is npW 

* ft 

'* Isaiah, Chap. 1 0th. But to finish the picture. We 
fnust subjoin in the Words of the prophet, *' T^\i 
** hand hath found as a nest the riches of the people, a^d 
^^ as onegathcreth eggs thai are left, hath he gathered all 
** the earth, and there was ntme thai moved the wingi 
** 0r cfpen^the irOutk or peeped.*' 

b« ^ 
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described as a supportable evil,, nay even 
as an advantage. And also in this des* 
perate construction of things, the frivolity 
of the age is ready to acquiesce. Whoever 
will take the trouble to observe with atten- 
tion the predominant sentiment of the 
day, the character of political conversa*- 
tions, the tone of society, the tendency 
and bearings of public oj^inion, will soon 
be convinced that, with the exception of 
a very small number indeed, who, with 
genuine patriotic and true cosmopolitical 
feelings, (which in the higher sense are 
the same,) lament the ignominious fall ' of 
the European commonwealth, the great 
mass of the public in every country may be 
divided into two classes ; the one of which, 
^ > and by far the largest, views the events 
of this wasteful period with more or less 
INDIFFERENCE, whilc the othcr beholds them 
with SATISFACTION. The same classification 
comprehends, with two or three excep- 
tions, all the, writers particularly in Gei^ 
MANY upon political subjects.* 

' * Political writing, if we set England aside, to which 

these observations in general ajre not 'to he considered as 

- applicable,) is become much less frequent throughout 
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The wofd-mongei's of the indifferent 
party, rich in dispiriting encouragements, 
and desolating consolations, in order to sooth 
the discontent of their cgntemporaries, at 
one tinnie represent the evil as unavoidable,, 
and at another they describe the advantages 
which are still left us. *' Now," say they, 

Europe than in former times, and will' soon be entirely 
given up> or will at least be confined ta some miserable 
newspapers, or a few newspaper-like journals equally 
insipid. Any thing that is written on this subject at pre- 
sent, eitlier breathes a spirit of absolute political iNDir- 
FERENCE, which generally assumes the mask of impartia- 
lity, or is decidedly favourable to the universal dominion of 
France. The suggestion thatmany an author whose produc- 
tions we now read with indignation, would go verydiffercnt- 
ly to work, if he were'not under the influences of compul- 
sion or fear, deserves no regard. He who has not cou- 
rage, or whom particular circumstances do not permit, 
to write upon great affairs, in»a great manner, that is, with 
precision, freedom, an honest interest in the matter, 
respect for his subject, and without seeing at' the end of 
every line a sentence of imprisonment or exile iloat be- 
fore him, ought at least ifrom conscientious motives to 
be silent; or if he must wgte he should choose one of 
the many harmless topics which, in modern times, are in- •. 
eluded .in the science of political economy. The 
article of statistical balances ajone comprehending 
the loss < and gain arising out of exchanges, purchases, 
and sales of princes, must now, varying as it does every . 
month, furnish sufficient abundance of stuff for book- 
makers for many years to come* 
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j^hat Eifrope by an irresistible destiny is re^ 
duced to a situation in which hardly a 
shred of its ancient political qonstitutioi) 
js l^ft, it is no longer yorth while to treat 
or fight about it. JE^perience bas clearly 
demonstrated, that every attempt to steii^ 
the torrent of destruction Jips beep at-r 
tended with a cpntrary ejffept ; when power 
has attained a certain pitch it is madness 
|x) resist ; in such a pase wisdom prei^cribes 
to us to capitulate on the best possibly 
terios, and instead of defending the en- 
trenchments, an early surrender, deference 
to the will of the conquerpr, assiduity in, 
courting his fjavopr, so that all that can be 
saved may be saved. Besides ovir lot, ta- 
kpn even in its most threatening aspect, is 
far from being intolerable. The balance* 
of pQ)yer among stjites has always been 

a chimera; in alj timfs the weak liave 

<■ . • » ' ■ ' 

received laws froiT| the strong; whether 
the law isf pronounced by one individual, 
or twenty, is the same to him whose for- 
tune it is to obey. To live under the seep? 
tre of a stranger, and to see all the ap-^ 
purtenances of an independent constitution 
swallowed up in the vortex of a pFodi-* 
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gious monarchy, where every thing is en- 
gorged, and mingled, and sunk, and for- 
gotten, . has, to be sure, something repul-* 
siye in it ; but in ^yhatever hands the chief 
authority may be* placed, there will always 
be local regents j and whether these be 
men of ancient race, or upstarts, whether 
they be called presidents, or prefects, or 
gtadholders, or electors, or kings ; of what ^ 
consequence is this to the subjects ? No ' 
t)ne call be robbed of those things which 
he values the most, his house, his land, 
a part (who will be insatiable !)' of his 
hereditary or acquired fortune ; and let 
the *worst happen, no despot can disturb 
what constitutes the realenjoyments of this 
passing life, the pleasures of the table, and of 
love, mqsick, the theatre, good instructive 
reading, a friendly game at cards, a com-* 
fortable restoring sleep. The rest con- 
sists merely of ; accessories of imaginary, 
rather than real goods, which are not to 
be rejected, it js true, when they can ;be 
obtained by moderate exertion, or even 
by temporary sacrifices ; but which we 
should cease to pursue as soon a&' they 
endanger the possession pf mor6 sub- 
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^tantial advantages, the enjoyment of 
ivhich is always sijfficient to ponsole us for; 
the want of the others/* 



Every person rnust perceive after a 
jnoment's reflection, that it would be ^ 
frnitless undertaking to conibat such a sys-* 
tejn with argument. For between what 
lies within its sphere, and w^hat lies without 
it, a common basis is wanting, without 
which uo discussion can lead to any right • 
CQpclusiqps. Must it be formally demour. 
§trated that every mfeniber of a state, how^- 
ever low and insignifipant he may be, 
JDCsides the commoq w^^nts of life has 
Qther desirps of a higher nature, among 
-which national hpnour, a respected name, 
m independant constitutioii, a fixed and 
well assured interest in the political system, 
hol(} a principal place } These truths must . 
be felt, ^nd those who are insensible to 
piem can never be convinced of them by- 
5>rgument, When z, people or a generation 
is sp fjir degraded by egqtism, by un- 
worthy maxims, and by a low and con-r 
tracted manner of thinking, as to have 
Ipst all s^iise of public interest* tq cqq. 
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sider the country as a name without a 
meaning, to weigh the value of an in-» 
dependant existence in the same balance 
with the commonest benefits, and to view 
the loss of liberty, and honour, as an event of 
indifference,;, then it is no longer time to 
appeal to the nobler feelings ; slavery iscom^ 
pleat before the oppressor has appeared ; 
the state is dissolve4 before being the ob^ 
ject of violence; and when the first trying 
catastrophe arrives, those who were no lon- 
ger able to endure the light of Hhe sun will 
be delivered over to the minister of dark- 
jiess. 

The only tenable position from which 
the defenders of unconditional subjec- 
tion can be attacked, and harassed with 
any hope of happy yeiults, is one which 
has a sort of connection with th^ir fa-* 
vourite calculation. That there never was 
a widely extended empire, which, after in 
tlie first place destroying the public pro- 
perty of nations, such as their forms of 
government, their laws, their privileges, 
their local constitutions, did not after- 
yards invade th^ir manners^ their charac^ 
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ter, their habits of thinking, nay, even 
their language ; and finished at last with 
destroying their private property, their 
professional pursuits, their domestic rela- 
tionships, their personal liberty, and se^* 
purity, is manifest both from ancient and 
modern history. That the empire in 
which Europe is about to be overwhelm* 
ed, as far as it has proceeded hitherto 
has not only subverted thrones and dig- 
nitieS) demolished laws and forms of go- 
vernment ; but that it has brought in its 
gloomy train, misery- in every form, the 
robbery and plunder of the rich, the 
starvation of the poor, the most vexatious 
insecurity of allproperty, the ruin of ali 
public institutions, the obstruction of in- 
dustry, commerce, . and particularly of 
f&reigii trade, the atwihilation- of capital 
and credit,' and a load of ifiost oppies- 
^ive taxes, which extinguishfeis every hope 
of recovering them ; and, besides all this, to 
coropteat the catal6gue of evils, the pres- 
stire of arbitrary p(>wer, continual anxiety 
and feaCr &r the loss^ ;of personal liberty;, 
tlie impdssibility,, either in speech or writn 
ing» of imparting any consolation to thd 



^uiBS^rers, and a hopeless prospect for fot 
turityr^alt tjiisr is (lisclQ^d Ic^y tl}p mtcyf 
riously ^^4^j^¥^ situation qf so many 
fuinefi nations; *]nd Jff^y po^erfql rea-? 
iBons xnig|:it be add^iced, ;wl^ioh cani^ot herd 
l^e f^xplaineji,. Iiowever inpcl) tb^y merit 
jbeing fully jdeyelopedi and deeply laid tq 
heart, to prove tfeaiC .this new empire 
must retain its diesol^ting and pestilen^^ 
tial character to the last moment of its 
existence. Put such M^arnings, hpw^Jifec 
terrible and loqd, cannot rouse us from? 
pur lethargic slumbers ; eyen these consi^ 
derations, so pearly allied tq the com-^ 
pioiiest Jint^rests^ so powerfully addressing 
themselves to the seciirity and welfare of 
individuals^T-^and mortifying it is to be 
pbliged to confess it ! — irequire too ' mijch 
public spirit, too much participation/ 14. 

the svjfFprinss of others, too much exak 

. \- , • 

tation and expansion of vjeir to operate 
with eiFect upon our contemporaries. They* 
are still not personal enough. Each Jnn 
dividiial contents himself with casting up 
the amount of his own particjular loss, sup 
posing things come to the 'worst, and how 
|n|^ny advantages, and \kQW. raufth enjoy-^ 
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jiient he will then have left ; and with 
this calculation/ as foolish and deceitful as 
it is unworthy and inhuman, he, shuts him- 
self up in his chamber, and gives his coun-^ 
tiy, contemporaries, and posterity, to the 
winds of destruction. Thus does eternal 
justice punish a degenerate and deeply cor- 
rupted generation ! Thus does the supreme 
good of social existence, mistaken,, con- 
temned, and rejectfed^ avenge itself on the 
commonest possession. After a blind and 
obstinate selfishness has sacrificed every 
thing to one only idol, from which^ amidst; 
rubbish and ruin it expects salvation; an 
inexorable arm seizes at ktst on tlie con- 
temptible image, breaks it before its trem- 
bling votaries, and dashes them to the 
ground, to wallow in the diist for which 
they were made. 

But if reason and experience compel us 
tb pronounce that indifference to the pub- 
lic good, which characterizes a very great 
proportion of the people of our time, an 
incurable evil; what are w^ to think of 
attotlier error, which, though less frequent, 
is still more revolting than that, (for it 
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would be going too far to call it moris des- 
tructive,) I mean the satisfaction with 
which sbme amongst us hail the dissolution 
of all the old constitutions, the more than 
half finished, and soon to be completed, 
subjection of Europe I Here it is ^ not 
grounds of consolation which they offer us 
to sweeten a bitter and inevitable destiny ; 
it is formal congratulations, it is a call to 
joy .and. exultation. One informs us with 
philosophical profundity, that What in ap- 
pearance is so frightful, if considered in a 
just point of view, i§ the best iand most 
convenient way to attain, an everlasting 
peace; war, the only evil — for human wis- 
dom will ere long get the better of earth- 
quakes, pestilence, ^and famine — ^will soon 
vanish from the earth, when every thing is 
subjected to one master. Another is of 
opinion, ijot quite without ground, if the 
conclusion followed from the premises — 
that the old political body is become so 
weak, the joints which unite the different 
members so feeble, and the spirit which 
animated the whole so exhausted, im- 
potent and scant, that its dissolution should 
not occasion much regret j but on the con- 
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trary, As opening a better prospect for 
fatutityi, that it is fciore to be wished for than 
deprecated. The vigorous creative hand 
of one individual of an absolute sovereigri 
will restore to every thing life and youth; 
A third dwells on the greatness of the inan^ 
trhoni l^rovidence has chosen to o;overn the 
world according to his tvill ; ivhen the 
Struggle is once finished, and ever^ ob- 
structing obstaclfe .removed, then will hi^ 
mighty genius put us again in possession of 
Vhdt we have lost, and convert tmited 
Europe into a scene of comfort and abun-» 
dance, of splendour and bliss.^^The publid 
hear this language^ not indeed with un-* 
qualified confidence,, but Without any 
Symptom of disgust ; and in the minds of 
most people, there is something which 
predisposes them favourably to receive it^ 
They pant after repose. They think it 
impossible but the present painful, em- 
broiled, and tumultuous state of things, 
inust tend to a speedy and determinate 
issue; leading either to the re^establish- 
ihent of order, or to the completion o£ 
that disorder, where every thing must 
begin anew. But as the road which eon* 
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ducts to the former of these results is 
liiuch more long and rugged than that* 
which leads to the latter, they accustom 
themselves, by little and little, to consider 
the Veiy abyss of evil as a sort of haven 
in which their hopes repose; and thusv 
become familiar with the most criminal 
wishes, of which tliey were originally quite 
unaM^are* 



Such ^ a temper of mind as that heref 
described we cannot be expected to com- 
bat. In so far as it has obtained an as^ 
cendant among the great mass of the 
people, it originated either in childish 
credulity, or in dark despair. In so fei* 
as it has been occasioned^ encouraged, and 
cherished, by a baneful class of writers ; 
it is*sufiicient to point to its sources. Soratf 
were actuated by secret motives j and as 
such a conduct surpasses in criminality all 
ordinary depravation, by the most im-^ 
pure of all motives ; others, and probably 
the greater number, (for the former class 
we must suppose to be but small, and ntf 
one should be ranked in it without the 
i^i^K>st convincing proof of his really belonging 
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to it,, have been carried away by a IperVer^ 
sion of intellect, by a love of fanciful 
speculation, by an abuse of ideal prin^ 
cijples, and a total ignorance of real life* 
Whoever recals to his mind what this 
class of ipolitical writers have inculcated 
and affected, for the last fifteen years, par* 
ticularly in Germany ; how they have 
found out , illustrations and apologies for 
every one of the thousand forms, which 
the Proteus-like monster of the revolution 
assumed in such an incredibly rapid suc- 
cession ; and with what shameless effron- 
tery they defended, more changeable even 
than their stars, systems the most incon- 
sistent, admired the most contradictory 
forms,/ and oftener than once idolized to 
day what yesterday had been the objects 
of their execration-— whoever will bear this 
in mind, can not be much surprised that 

^\ ABSOLUT£ DESPOTISM,'^ and '' THE NE^?/ 

F£i>ERAL SYSTEM,*' are at present the objects 
of their veneration ; and that the avenging 
demon, which, as a punishment for their 
presumption, has whipped them round the 
wide and wearisome circle of political 
frenzies, has metamprphosed them from 
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liberty, into panegyrigts^.bf ttlf^limost^pw^ 
fect.vslayerv: to whiobi tbfelhatiiins fweiv 
ever subjected;* 

*,Isrot t9 enter the.Ji^ with;&iHi^;ipien,^-(4W»s ^MWi 
neither deserve nor expeiGt!), but weFslyM<to xQs^k-tnaM^ 
distinctly t\^ point at; wl^ch^tA^ flre i)piv,^;arf|^fid„. I^^Wl 
siinpiy^ mjention^ ^ pasiff^li^)^ tone,wM^./5evtf*4 pf ' 
their writers b^Line lately adopted rdgtive^to EnGi4ANiim ,r\ 
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. It is well known, with-w^at kituiyi^^^jacqp^i^lWIt 
With theiV. subject, and wiAt^^iyh^.E^rd%^.triit]^ot}»«R 
have enteri^ained^ even to $a^.e% .^he^r .gre^fi^uj^ r^^l 

upon the' , BbITISH COMMERCLAli j TYIUNN Y-^upon" XHBg 
bpPRESSIQN OF THE jlipUTBAli ^A;Sfff^KT}0^-^\X^>l^ 

upon the fatal .consequences of t^p .^Ejitcti/sjyTS .ifo/ss^BS^ 
sioN OF India,; and other calamiti^ of ajsiipilafj^ftt^frt 
They never tninded refutation)^ Jtp ^ instruct tljf^ w§^. J49|t 
possible* rThey.cithei: did not know, 9V«4^ ^(ji>V^s)i^'j^ 
he thought to know, that Englanjc). i^.time .of pw^a^ig 
disturbs iio Iisher Doat at sea:; and mdlefsts . the V^^ Kii 
the repubUc of Ragusa a& little as that of France 5 
that in time of war it act^ towaid^ neutral atgjtesrin striqt 
conformity to existing, treaties, the only $t?JPflard of oaf 
tionai rights) that it justly resists tlie c^pcj^|]ing, of th^se 
treaties "by violeijiQe, and tfie^ipqre s.^,^. bqpa,Mfg^ the x)nj^ 
power which has ah interest In t^ieij Jjejgg <f^ijicgUe4,<i^ 
'one which has sworn J the dekructi^n ^QfjEipglaod-r-tt^ajt 
in the view of those streams of^\ve^lth \y hicb^ . ftfjt;^ 
Ivithstandipg the restrictions of treatijes, ,,f}Qw A^^P^g^ 
the channels of trade into neutral countries, .^o «et up. a 
try of robbery and oppression is thtj worst } of all ahaur- 
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; The iLSGi«fHi&ht vhich aptthy and indif^ 
iertnct to'the. higher interests of Europe, 
or an ammedi^e predilection for what 

dities; thatFuAxcB^ the uncalled for vindicator of the 
tilmrty of the seas, as it is termed, in fact asserts no one's 
rights, beiraiise all the European powe^s^ with the single 
^ifeeption of Denmark, in consequence of the treaty of 
itol, against which it never made any remonstrance^ 
airt i^her united with, swallo^^d up, and lost in FVance, 
(as Spain, Holland, Geneva, fee.) or, (like Russia and 
Sweden,) are the allies of England ;-^that to describe 
British industry and Comm^ce as a destructive, ruinous 
tftonopilyyand aburtbfe upon Europe, is disgraceful, in 
a^ age pretending to have investigated the true principles* 
df national economy-^that England holds the sceptre of 
Ifutia, in nb other capacity, than as the first agent of the 
whole Eur(3fpean league j that ^ the confirmation of ita 
p^wer Ifa that quarter of the globe, inapoKtJcil View, b 
barmlfessf and in- an economical view, hkhly advan* 
ti^feofts, 'ted in perfect consonance with the interests of 
l»*e^ natioift when weH understood. Instead^ however, 
bf persisting ib these common place calumnies, ihtsf 
l^epared ihenlsdves for bolder undertakings. 

'^^ They have at hst found but, that (he root of the whole 
fevil lies in ihf fundamental principles of the British con- 
istitution\ and in those very qualities too which have 
leen considered as cpnstituting it a model of government* 
©ik of this constitution springa the system of finance^ 
the natronat ddbt, the bank, and so forth} and ftom 
these again is derived the absolute inampatilility, of 
^England with alt other nations. Th^ result of these 
profound specuktions is^j that Bngkmd must h ruined if 
Europe is to' be saved. 
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tencied to prejudice these interests, ob- 
tained in the minds of our contemporaries; 
tras not only, as is frequently believed, an 
accessary to greater evils, a figure in thfe 
back ground of tlie gloomy picture df thft 
decay of Europe , it was the innslte activ6 
principle, the original source of thd decay. 
The governments have exposed themselves 
to much well merited censure ; they hav^ 
done much to precipitate their fete, but 
the greatest and most decisive share in thd 
work of devastation is ours. Their rais^ 
takes would have been fewer, shorter, and 

When for years past, books appear in Gerdaanyi 
which, upon this pinnacle of folly, construct with un- 
heard of audacity a whole political system ; lyben among 
others a journal, pretty generally read, (called the Eu- 
ropean ANNAI.S,) seems almost ehtirely devoted to 
familiarize the public with such viaws f it does nol seem 
luifair to infer, that there is something more at work here" 
than the insanity of paradox, or the passing delirium of 
intemperance. But as no one can deny, and it if impcMi* 
sible for the most determined sophist to snatgh it from the 
comprehension of the silliest of his hearers, that if Eng'- 
land's economical influence were as prejudicial to the other 
states as it is henefidal and necessary to theiik, England it 
nevertheless the only political power which can oppose the 
incessant progress of France to universal dominion ; 90 it 
is clear, that the object of these worthless writers tl to 
promote, facilitate, and compleat this soyeragntx. 

c5 
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more susceptible of remedy, if the utter 
blindness of the nations;, the perversion , of 
public spirit, the dorniailt ..state of all ,ger 
nuine sentiments, the dominion of the iowr- 
est "motives; and to say ?ill in a single 
wprd, the moral corruption of the worlds 
had not infected, poisoned, and preyed upon 
every thing around it. ^ Every jage may 
suffer from some political, faults^ or sonae 
unsucce^jsful enterprises. But when., for a 
series of years in every quarter of th\e 
i¥orld, we see the samei spectacle, of little- 
uess and impotencej, of fal§e and nerveless 
policy, of worthless plans and paltry means of 
execution, and a straight unde viating march 
to inevitable destruction, we may rest as-^ 
sured that the evil does not li^ in accidental 

V * - « . . .... . I 

anomaliesi in the incaj^acity of individual 
brgahs; or in; passirig' obstructions ; but 
that' the heart is affected and. diseased, 
that tlise blood of the pohtical body is cor- 
rupted* and dried up. Princes, it is said,- 
jstarhp. £heir\ character upon the nations 
.whidi they govero, and in a certain sense 
it may be so ; but in a higher and more 
cojnprehensive sense, .nations stamp their 
characters upon the priuces to whom they 
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are subject. They are constituent parts of 
the \t^hoie, and when viewed from the cen- 
tral point of the world's relations, they are, 
at every given moment, necessarily and 
precisely what surrounding objects make 
them.' After all the faults and blunders 
of rulers have -.been described and illus- 
trated fully in detail, the history of the 
dreadful disturbances which Europe- has 
experienced in the course of the las^t ten 
years will remain for posterity an unin- 
telligible mystery, a riddle not susceptible 
of explanation ; the very echo of a fable. 
The state of the nations must be repre- 
sented> their participation in the common 
ruin, their progress in good and evil, their 
wishes, their aims, their errors, their mo- 
ral and political decay, must be held forth 
to view and elucidated. All partial com- 
plaints agaiiist regents, all exclusive accu- 
sations brought against them, are the 
productions of blindness ind injustice ; the 
lAildest aud the hardfest, the best and the 
worst that canl be said of. them is, they 
have given a fftithfiiL representation of 

tJiRir age, ; : 
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From what quarter shall we now expeot^ 
l-elief? the igpy^stntawts and the public 
opinion ar^ the common responsible au-r 
thors of pnr prefsent Cruel situation. The 
former neither hear nor understand us, 
and what is still mojpe discouraging, they 
can no longer listen to us; because the 
Overniea9ure of their embarr^smeuts has 
irobbed them of their freedom : to attempt 
to operate upon them is to no purpose, be- 
cause the possibility , of a ^rtunate issue, 
at least supposes a^ granted, what here has 
vanished without hope of return, a longing 
after a-more happy state, a sentiment which 
detests chains, and a coyrage which dares 
to break them- One bright prospect still 
remaiiB, and this, whiqh is a mighty con- 
solation, ho malice of fate can darken. 

. . ' ■ ■ . • . ■ » » • '. » 

The brave, the upright, and the good, 
how small soever their number may be, 
must remain sted£ast and inseparable, must 
Qiutually instruct, admonish, bear with, 
support, and inspirit one another. . A 
league between them is the only power, 

the only invincible coalition, which can 

.■•■'. '•■>,•'< ' • 

still at this day defy the force of arms^ 
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restore liberty to the nations, and tepoie- 
to the irorld. Xven tiiia sacred league 
may succumb in individual combats ; but 
all thatit has to lose is the field of battle, 
a glorious retreat is open to it. When all 
around it falk off, it entrenches itself upoa 
an inaccessibk eminence, shuts itself up, 
with the fairest treasures of humanity, be* 
yond the reach of the conqueror^ and 
guards the deposit for a happier generation, 

Ye who, ill the wreck of titne, live sur** 
rounded with death and desolation^ whQ 
have saved the first or most precious of all 
goods, a free enlightened miml, an honest 
and sensiUe heart, an action for the 
sacred relics of hui^anity, and ooiirage to 
sacrifice every thing for then) ;^ ye proved 
and valiant heroes pi the age, whom ad-« 
versity has not been able to vanquish, who 
jin xnind and in truti^ have been always vie- 
torioiis, whose character is mista|(en by 
the muititiide, and who, fortunately per^ 
)iaps, are despised and detested by those 
l^ustering disturbers pf the world's peace 
whom the people adwe.---*But above all, 
ye to whofiji these words are particularly 
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addf easdd; .distinguisKfed oniatiients of yom 
OQijntry^^iiiilgnamniious Germans,.' wotthy 
OfcyouT Jiame, irivincibde to raisfortune, 
fatigtt6di(but not'Ttrdispiriled ! He who hath 
ieiecte^. you to reconcile posterity with 
tljeprefseut gerieratibo, has doomed you to 
the har-dest- troubles aiid most fiery trials; 
Where'vm yon .turn your eyes yoii are 
SurromxdediWifch the images of i desolation, 
and with invitations . to discouragement. 
Our country is depressed, trampled upon, 
tqrn tp, pieces, and profaned; a part of .its 
princes dpeiily and avowedly bear the yoke 
iajt.di foreign power ; more than one, enticed 
with vain- titles s or . imaginary aggrandize^ 
jjient, beeariie feUowtwprkers in the com-» 
noon ruU3, wluch overtook them in the 
Yejry Jipur even- of.apostacy^; in the mo-. 
njenJi/of fancied enjoyment, before they 
h^ gathered the fruits of their treachery; 
or l^rpught them into security. .Of those 
ivho Still have an existence, who still 
retain the mme of powers with some 
sy^iadow of independence, the greater part 
are ripe for destruction ; by their selfish ov 
co)far<lly ;policy, by their voluntary and 
s|^^l][iefijl capitulations, by steps whicl^ 
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have deprived them of the esteem of tffe 
world and t?ie confidence of- thHr people, 
they invited the fate to which tlicy are 
doomed. The few who retain pure, noble, 
just, and German sentinients— for such 
there are and you know them — are either, 
in consequence of still bleeding wounds, 
or of the pi^oportional §niallness of their 
territory, or of a thousand considerations 
and restrictions, so fettered, and \feak, 
and helpless, .that almost ah they can give 
us is their good will. The energies of oiir 
great nation are scattered, divided, turned 
aside into feeble rills, or into corrupt and 
stagnant pools, or into exhausting drains, 
and lost for every national object. AH the 
protecting bulwarks of our land are over- 
thrown ; our confines, if confines we can 
be said to have when the enemy is still 
among us, are bared of every means of 
defence ; our most flourishing towns and 
provinces are daily like so much merchan- 
dise, without an owner, cut up, parcelled 
out, sold, exchanged and again exchanged, 
and given away to natives and foreigners. 
Property . honestly acquired: ^vanishes ov 
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vigrates, industry is sick and crippled^ our 
ports and markets are shut up. 

But not merely the body of the empire 
is maimed, maltreated, and dishonoured, 
its soul also is mortally wounded. In vain 
you seek in the great mass of the people, 
in vain at courts, in vain among those dis?* 
tinguished for their rank in the country ; 
that exalted feeling of melancholy, that 
deep, but manly sorrow, tiiat piercing, but 
hopeful grief, which engenders saving res- 
solutions. Your lamentations are spent in 
the air, your descriptions of the general 
ruiii are considered at best as matter of idle 
amusement, or literary curiosity ; theris 
where you are still permitted to disturb 
the slumbers of the public, men think they 
dp a great deal when they tolerate you as 
tiresome friends, or well meaning enthur 
siasts ; the greater part listen to you i^ith 
uneasy feelings, nay, even with fe^r ; and 
the moment is visibly approaching, when ^ 
long gloomy silence will be the law of your 
social existence, and the bard, but itnpehoi^ 
condition, of ^our jpersoual liberty. 



^ this and more ihm tbjss^-^for who 
Npan jA^joertain vfheve th^ evil will cnd,--e 
yon ifill siippprt qot iqepely with stedfast-- 
fiess and equanimity qualities wbi^h are 
pot 4enie4 to beings lower than you ; but 
)vitb the prider^piring conspiousDess of 
jincpntestible sjiperiority, if ypu have great-? 
Tie^$ and ^tr^ngtl^ enough never to prove 
untrqe to yourselves. As long as you re- 
main upright, tl^ere ^s nothing fallen which 
piay not be rein^t^t^sd. ilven the grave 
opea$^ an4 de^th is only apparent when 
f he yif^ principle still exists in the heart* 
Whether you will live tp reqeive the reward 
of your constancy 9 to celebrate the public, 
trijamph of your cause^ i^nd the regeneration 
pf ^11 things^ depend^ upon insitrrutable 
decrees. J'or ypu, however, if you re- 
main stedfast in what is good ; and for 
your posterity and heirs, to live and con- 
quer is but one thing. In you what ap^ 
peared to be sunk, rises with renewed 
splendour ; in you what seemed to be lost, 
is agaui recovered ; our native country, the 
commonweE^lth of Europe, the liberty and 
dignity of nations, the reign of law and 
orcler, the productions of all the ages which 
are passed, continue to flourish in your 
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spirit ; there where no destiny can reach', no 
tyrant approach, tlie world :is restored to 
youth and vigour. Your-imwediate in-r 
fluence may be thwarted, the circle of 
your operations circumscribed, by narrow 
bounds, your hands laid in fetters, and 
your mouth forcibly shut ; but these are 
only the outworks oC your power. Y6ur 
firm intrepid purpose, the acknowledged 
steadfastness of your principles, your conr 
stant, though ealpi protestations, against 
whatever guilty violence may attempt- to 
effect or justify ; the lively convictioxi eyjer 
present to your enemies as. well a& to your 
friends, that tlie war betveea you and injus- 
tice, will never be compromised by false rie-^ 
gotiations, interrupted by imaginary truces, 
or terminated by an insincere treaty ; the 
dignified, manly, constantly upright, con^ 
stantly prepaied posture in which you ap-^ 
pear to your contemporaries, these are your 
everlasting weapons. Your bare insolated 
existence is a perpetual terror to the op- 
pressors, and for the oppressed an eternal 
consolation. 

Never forget that whereever yoU: are 
is the true central point of all the; un?? 
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devtakings,, by means of which Europe 
spcmer or> later must be ^^^livered from 
seJKvit^de ;. the arbitrary code of laws to 
^wijich iji is at presqut ^subjected torn to 
piepes, the imposing ^ ediftce .o£. a J^mpo.- 
r^ry^ ipig^t tlirown down,, and a ;ne.w im- 
mart^l," leagm . foi ined . .b^t)veen liberty, 
qfderv ajid peace, %i the happiness of 
f yiure^ tiqies : ,neitli^iv England nor Russia 
c?in .-^ftgipplish it; j^ desirable as both aie 
as^ allies, 1 invaluable r.^as they are -,gis a 
cpmiterj^'iTtp, ^an^ in tliarel?ttionof cq ape 
r§tti^^'>pp^ers:; . bat the -, proper Ay ofk .9^ 

libftr^tic|9 pm^^ Mp ^ ?^9S«?pWsl^9.4 ^ Q" ' G?ei: 
^i^^n m^i M^re t^}^ rer-pstablishij^nt^must 

t'^^€^ place, as it wa^ h^rj^i th^t .tli^ build^ 

mg [fwa^ meytlyromiy ^ ai^i its > des^tr-uc-- 

tiqn confiple^iteid . Q^niaVy > has^ ^^gen the 

43$use of EijrQpe's faU^f-C^erijaany. ^aust lift 

it from ite state, bf r.i^i,i]. :NQt jlIL t^he^en^ 

ergie^.or ^r^ .of J^vauce^iP^Kt^^^t^^^^^ 

fconvirisivfi fef^e^^hich ^rung:li^e;aj te^r 

pestupu?^ clpj^d fyomftiie poisoned abyss of 

the reyoliijlgon ;. «atritli<^ perspnalj prowess 

or des^ity j9j[.any vCi;:e5^ture^of /th re- 

volutjon Qoukl. V have ^ hea:tred tlae ♦..world 

fiom:4$|^Sflc|i^t^.,;.^ie, defenceles^ess of 



Gerthany alone has done it^ Our (iti- 
happy eternal discords, the rfirisitwi of* 
cur force, the mutual jealousy of otfr 
princes, the want of uuisoti in our ped4 
pie, the extinction of every generous /feel 
ing Ibr the common interest ef the nation, 
the slumber of every patriotic sentiment, 
these have been the spoilers, these the 
destroyers of our liberty, these have b6eh 
our mortal enemies, and the enemies af 
Europe. If we unite, if vre forget our 
family feuds, if, in the hour of danger ^ ini 
the hour of general pressure, we cin re- 
solve to be Germans, we shall thiw defy 
every assault — never will a foot's breadth 
of Grerman territory become a prey to ati 
insolent stranger, never will the weakest, 
and most distant member of the great 
European system be struck off from its 
compact and rigorous body; nay more, 
we shall hax'e tlie credit of restoring France, 
which has been so deeply convulsed, and 
which still remains in a disteknpered con- 
dition, to a state of true and hopeful 
convalescence; for who cart compare its 
present situation, its bloated and unnatu- 
ral corpulence, to a state ol kcallfe 1 atxl 
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0^ conducting it to a tranquil^ harmaniaus 
existence^ and a happy reconciliation with 
itself; a measure which, if performed with 
wisdom, and with well-chosen instruments^ 
Would have established and protected, for 
many centuries to come, the civil consti- 
tution of Europe in the whole and in 
each of its parts. So much was in our 
power, brothers^ and so much we have 
most culpably neglected. But if any thing 
can extricate us from this, abyss pf miseiy 
in which we are now doing penance for our 
sins, it is the same resolution by which, 
at an earlier period, we might have avoid 
ed falling into it. In a state of division 
we have been subjected, in a state of union 
we must rise from sufcgeetion ; this mode 
of salvation is now, it must be confessed, 
become moi^e difficult to realize than it 
was J but so much is incontestaHy true 
if the pQliiicat energies of Germany, are 
ever to act in Concert, the national will' 
must be previously united. Here high 
spirited and magnaminou* Germans, scat- 
tered but undividedin spirit, alKed by iden- 
tity of sentiment and of aim, constitutional^ 
representfttires of the nation, here an 



IwMiourablg / %J4 ; opens before you. ^t> 
remain true to ^ourselves was your firsfc 
duty> but deaert not, now your native 
country. Let every one in the circle in. 
which he moves, in the station which he 
holds, , through wha|;evpr. mediuiii it m^y 
be, «et up the lights of.h^g jvisdoip, of 
his . strength,., and unwaverinfij per^ever-^ 
aucej letfhis voice be hear4.a3r far it e^n 
re^ch, - qalling wpon the.sl0tl>fv|ji to iienejvpd 
ejiLcrtictfis, . the hopeless ta'tfr^hcourage, jor. 
the to^'pid to mipvat(^4 life'. - C^^ltivate, 
peace and . con€9td5. and mujtu/ail ^confi- 
dence, and harmony of views jSind wishes^ 
and interests and zeal for J:he- coijiimon 
causCj, and readiness to sacrifice every 
private advantage to a gres^t national ob-* 
ject^ ^and inculcate the s^mef;sen.timents 
on all to whom your, influence extends. 
Exclude: none from, the beupfit of your 
cares, ,^ot CA^en those you hav^e given up 
ap^: ijjretrievably lost ; not even those who^ 
on, tlfe brink of destfuctionj.^nd subject ta 
fear and terrpiv you may thii^Jc inaccessible 
to your influence ; not even thosj? whose de-- 
luded rulers have added' to our calamities, 
introduced the enemy within our walls^ 
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and surrendered the country to his dis- 
cretion. In the hearts of the most de- 
graded Germans there lives still . some^ 
thing which will understand your meaii'^ 
ing, and return, you the tribute of ea- 
teem and sipprobation : why should you 
not win over such who, without any love 
of shame, but from the traiterous coun- 
sels of others, fell the victims of weak- 
ness, indecision, or of wavering resolu- 
tions ? Never inquire after immediate ef- 
fects, nor after the extent of the good you 
have done, nor after the number of the minds 
you have gained ! It requires . not a great 
number to bring about matters of the 
highest .moment; consider that a single 
word spoken in a happy moment can 
awaken nations from a state of death, 
and rekindle the sacred fire of patriot- 
ism, though quite extinguished, in whole 
generations! It is impossible that a peo- 
ple like purs, however it may have been 
punished atid^ mortified, deserted and be- 
trayed ; however it may have been misled 
by hellish artifices^^ or stunned by defeats 
and calamity; howevei* it may have for- 
got itself for a time^ must not at last rise 
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from its degradation ; and from the cruel 
state of humiliation to which it lias been 
reduced ; impossible that so much force 
of mind^ so much personal superiority, 
so much isolated^ but energetic power, 
such an affluence of natural talents im-^ 
proved by various and profound instruction^ 
as are to be found amongst us> should not 
sooner or later collect into a focus which will 
enlighten and animate the whole ; impossi- 
ble that out of this venerable stem of^mul- 
ti^trious excellence and virtue^ out of this 
cradle of European dominion, out of so 
many families illustrated by ancient re-; 
putation, by great and honourable names> 
and obliged, as it were, to transmit to their 
heirs the inheritance which tliey have re^ 
ceived from their ancestors ; out of so many 
races of princes shining with antique splen- 
dor, even in this twilight of all greatnessi 
a perfect hero should not spring forth as^ 
'a saviour and avenger to wipe the tears 
from all feces, to re-establish us in the 
possession of our eternal rights, and 
again build up Gerntany and Europe. 
To prepare for this protecting genius, ap-^ 
peat when he will, fit and useful instrur 



ttvbrtts with whidh to act, to trairi lj[{» »ubj«cU 
with a spirit of resistance to governmenta 
founded in usurpation^ determined foes to 
tyrantB5 and an obedient and Willing people 
to returning legitimate dominion ; to pre** 
serve regiilaritf in religious obsei:vanc€8, to 
edircate intelligent and worthy ministers of 
virtuous liberty, and of that wisdom which 
comes from Go», and to breed up for pos-* 
terity a class of hardy spirits and valor-* 
ous combatants, that similar calamities 
may be prevented from again breaking 
in upon the world-— -that is your mighty 
callingi* 

If Providence has irrevocably decreed 
tliat the eriJ, the iron times in wbkti your 
Idt i% east shall extend beyopd ^ iimits 
t>f your days, and that the darkness (Siliatl 
be c<>nlpleated before the enlivening i»* 
fiuence of the sun again, is felt, retire 
within yourselves^ and enjoy through faith 
and hope what the troubled realities of 
thft present deny you. But let your en* 
joyment be fitting minds influenced by 
the most serious impressions. The grounds 
of consolation with which persons sucli 

d2 
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as you should arm themselves against the ter- 
rors of the pres^ent, have nothing, in com- 
mon with those by which selfish and short- 
sighted weaklings endeavour for a time]to es^ 
cape from the feeling of misery, the sentiment 
of shame, till at last the miserable bolster 
x)n which they thought to forget the loss of 
every thing that is great and good, and 
to slumber out existence, sinks into the 
all devouring gulph. Yours are of a higher 
nature, more active, quickening and bal- 
samic, but they must be purchased at 
an incomparably higher price, and en- 
joyed on much harder conditions* It is 
not permitted for you to shut yourselves 
up in sloth, cowardly to withdraw from 
the field, to retire with Cynical disgust, 
or monkish apathy, from* the world ; and 
to indulge in inactive and inglorious re- 
pose. You must contend as long as you 
have breath with the enemy, how great 
soever his might, how menacing soever his 
violence; you must not surrender a foot 
breadth of the sacred territory which you 
are appointed to defend without resistance, 
and witfiout a struggle, you must yield 
to no danger, to no difficulty, nor must 
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you give up the cause entrusted to ybu 
under , any pretence or probability, not 
even when, to all human appearance, it 
seems irremediably lost. That is the law 
of your being; it is only thus you 
can insure peace with yourselves, tran- 
quillity during the raging of the storm, 
and an exaltation above every fortune. It 
is fortunate that what duty enjoins your 
advantage requires, and that your interest 
is in perfect harmony with .your obliga- 
tions. Recollect that in past scenes every 
moment of repose proved dangerous to 
those who engaged in the race, and that 
restless redoubled endeavours to attain 
their object was always the maxim of 
those , who were &.niiliarized with victory. 
In your career to stop is to lose the 
prize. As soon as you stand still your 
strength abandons you, the sleep of 
discouragement overcomes you, and 
the night comes and niantles you with 
its terrors. With the' mote constancy 
and determination you advance, the 
more certainly you will escape this feelr 
jng of fatigue, the more hope wpj fan 
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\o{i with its freshe&t bree^Ees, the sooner 
you will -fcie saluted by th^ purple dawn 
pf morning. 

Written ir^ tb? Vjejjinnin^ <»f April IW6, 
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THE POLITICAL BALANCE 



OF EUROPE. 



CHAPTER I. 



Hie true acceptation of a Balance of Power. 

W HAT is usualljr teamed a balance of 
power, is that consti tution subsisting among 
neighbouring states more or less connected 
with one another ; by virti^^. wbick no 
one among them can injure the indepen^ 
dence or the essential rights of another^ 
withdutmeeting with eifectual resistance 
on some side, and consequently exposing 
itself to danger. . 



The allusion in the term to corporeal 
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objects has given occasion to various mis- 
conceptions. It has been represented that 
those who recognized the principles of a 
combination among states founded on an 
equal balance of power, had in view the 
, most perfect possible equality or equaliza^ 
tion of powers, and required that the dif- 
ferent states composing a great political 
league should, in respect of extent, popu- 
lation, riches, resources, , and so forth, be 
exactly measured, squared' and rounded 
by a common standard. Out of this fali^ 
hypothesis, according as it has been ap- 
plied by credulity or scepticism to the 
relations between states, have sprung tsEp 
opposite errors, the one almost as hurt- 
ful as the other. Those who adopted 
that imaginary principle in its full extent, 
were thereby led to believe that in every 
case in which a state gains an accession 
of strength, either by external acquisi«» 
tions, or by the developement of its internal 
resources^ the rest miist oppose, and con- 
tend with it till they hive either ob-^ 
tained an equivalent or reduced it fo its 
former situation. A different set justly 
persuaded of the impossibily of such a 

6 
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system have^ on the other hand, de- 
clared the whole idea of ^ political 
balance to be a chimera invented by 
dreamers, and artfoHy made use of by 
designing men as a pretext for disputes, 
injustice and violence. The former of these 
errors would banish peace from the earth ; 
the latter^ would open the most desirable 
prospects to every state which, under the 
influence of ambition, aspired to universal 
dominion*^. 
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R)th errors proceed from, the same mix- 
ture of ideas, which, in the province of 
the interior economy of states, have pro- 
duced all the visionary and airy theories 
of dvil liberty f and the failure of all the 
practical attempts to carry them into exe- 
cution. In every well ordered state the 
collective body of citizens, and in every 
well ordered commonwealtli of nations the 
collective body of states should be equal in 
rights, (that is) their rights should be 
equally respected; but it by no means fol- 
lows that they should have the same rights, 
V that is, rights qf equal quality and value. 
^ True quality, and the only equality at- 
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tainable by legitimate itieans^ cotisistg^ ill 
both caseSy in this^ that the smallest as 
well as the greatest is secured iti the pos^ 
session of his right , and that it cat) neither 
be forced from him ndr encroached upon 
by lawless power. 

As it is a fundamental principle in every 
well organized state, and the triumph of 
its constitution, that a multitude of per-^ 
sons in the greatest degree unequal in rights 
and powers, in talents and capacities, in 
acquired and inherited possessions^ so hap- 
pily exist together under common laws; 
and a common government, that no' one 
can arbitrarily thrust himself into his 
neighbour's sphere ; and that the poiorest 
can as little be molested in the ei^oy^ 
ment of his cottage and his field, as the 
richest can be ih the possession of bis 
palace and domains ; so the proper character 
pf fL union of states, such as has existed in 
p]K)de|rn f^urope, and the triumph of its 
pon$titutioA> is, that a certain nOtmber of 
l^tates, possessing varioqs degrees of pQwer 
find wealth, shall each remain untroubled 
within ita ovfn ponfioes, xktu^t the pro- 
3 
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tection of a common league^ and that^ 
tl»at state whose whole territory is encircled 
by the walls of a sitigle town, shall be held 
as sacred by its neighbours as any other, 
whose possessions and power extends over 
lands aaid seas* 

r 

4 

But as the best constitut;iou of a single 
state which can be devised by man never 
completely answers its purpose, and always 
leaves room for individual acts of violence, 
oppression^ injustice ; in the same manner 
the most perfect federal constitution is never 
aufficiently strong to prevent every attack 
of a more powerful state on the rights of 
a less powerful. Nay more> if the condi-- 
tions are in other respects equal, a league 
between state? will, in a certain propor- 
tion, be more defective in protecting the 
independence and security of its numbers, 
than a single jstate is in defending the legal 
equality and security of its citizens » The 
security of the citizens of a single state 
rests upon the unity of its legislation f|.nd 
adininistrationr The laws all proceed fronj 
one central point, their maintenance is the 
VQr}L of one and the same authority, ancl 
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those who are disposed to infringe them 
can be checked at tjie outset by legal coer- 
sion; or those who have actually trans- 
gressed them, can be made responsible to a 
tribunal of justice. The law which binds 
states together consists in their mutual 
compacts ; and as these, from the endless 
diversity of the relations out of which they 
spring, are susceptible of an infinite num- 
ber of differences in their principle, spirit, 
and character, the nature of their origin 
excludes, in tlie strict sense of the word, 
a higher common sanction. Among inde- 
pendent nations there is neither an execu- 
tive nor a judicial power ; to create the one 
or the other has been long a fruitless, pious 
wish, and the object of many a vain, well- 
meaning effort. But what the nature of 
these relations prevented from ever being 
perfectly accomplished' was, at least, obr 
tained in approximation; and in the gene- 
ral political system of modern Europe, the 
problem was as happily solved as could be 
expected from the endeavours of men, and 
the application of human wisdom. 

There w^s formed among the states of 
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this quarter of the globe /an extensive 
social commonwealth, of which the cha« 
racteristic object was the preservation and 
reciprocal guarantee of the rights of all 
its members. From the time that this 
respectable object came to be distinctly 
and clearly recognized, the necessary eter-. 
nal conditions, on which it was attainable, 
unfolded themselves by degrees. Men 
were soon aware that there were certain 
fundamental principles, aiising out of the 
proportional power of each of the compo- 
nent parts to the whole, without the con- 
stant influence of which order could not be 
•secured; and the following maxims were 
gradually set down as a practical basis, 
which was not to be deviated from ; 

^ That if the states system of Europe is 
to exist and be maintained by common 
exertions, no one of its members must ever 
become so powerful as to be able to coerce 
all the rest put together ;— 
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That if that system is not merely to 
exist, but to be maintained without con- 
stant perils and violent concussions; each 



member which infringes it must he in iSL 
condition to be coerced, rtot oAly by th« 
collective strength of the other members, 
but by any nrnjority of tliem, if not by 
one individual ;— 

But that to escape the alternate danger 
of an uninterrupted series of wars, or of 
an abitrary oppression of the weaker 
members in every short interval of peace ; 
the fear of awakening common opposition, 
or erf drawing down common vengeance, 
must of itself be sufficient to keep every 
one within the bounds of moderation ;— and 

That if ever a European state attempted 
by unlawful enterprizes to attain to a de- 
gree of power, (or had in fact attained it,) 
which enabled it to defy the danger of a 
union of several of its neighbours, or even 
an alliance of the whole, such a state 
should be treated as a common enemy ; 
and that if, on the other hand, it Had 
acquired that degree of force by an 
accidental concurrence of circumstances, 
and without any ^cts of violence, when- 
ever it appeared upon the public theatre. 
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no means which political wisdom could 
devise for the purpose of diminishing its 
power, should be neglected or untried. 

These maxims contain the only intelli- 
gible theory of a balance of power in the 
political world,* 

^ The original equality 'of the parties in 
such a union as is here described is not an 
accidental circumstance, much less a casual 
evil ; but is in a certain degree to be con- 
sidered as the previous condition and foun* 
dation of the whole system.f It is not 
haw much power one or other possess, but 
whether he possess it in such a manner 
^at he cannot with impunity encroach 
upon that of the rest; which is the true/ 

^It perhaps wcfiild have been with more propriety 
called a system of counterpoise* For perhaps the highest 
of its results is not so much a perfect equipoise as a con« 
scant alternate vacUlaiion in the scales of the balance, 
which, froni the apjdication of counterweigkts, |s pre* 
Tented from ever passing certain timitf. 

t Had the surface of the globe been divided into eqnal 
parts, no such nnion would ever have taken place ; and an 
eternal war of each against the whole is probably the only 
event wc should have beard of. 
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question to be answefed, in order to enable 
us to judge at every given moment of the 
proportion between individual parts and 
of the general jsufficiency 6i the structure : 
hence even a subsequent v increase of that 
original necessary inequality, provided it 
has not sprung from sources, or been intro- 
duced by practices, which cpntravene one 
of the fundamental maxims above-men- 
tioned, may be in, itself blameless. ■ 

It is only whep a state with open wan- 
tonness, or under fictitious pretences and 
titles artificially invented, proceeds to such 
enterprizes as immediately, or in theur 
unavoidable consequences, prepare the 
way for the subjugation of its weaker 
neighbours, and for perpetual danger to 
the stronger, that conformably to sound 
conceptions pf the general interest of the 
commonwealth^ a rupture of the balance 
is to be apprehended ; it is only then that 
several should unite together to prevent 
the decided preponderance of one indivi- 
dual power. 

By this system, which has been acted 
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upcm^nce tibb beginning of th6 sixteenth 
centwy, with mdre or less good fortunej 
but) with great' 'constancy, and often With 
uncomthidB, prudence; at first i more in ft 
practical way, and> as it were from p6liti- 
cal instinct, afterwards with tiear; reflect- 
ingy Mid metbodieal conistaiicy,^ two great 
re^lt^ were obtained, in the midst of a 
tum^ultaous assemblage of the most- deci^- 
siye events. The one was, that no person 
suciCeeded in prescribing laws to Ettrdjpe, 
ftnd that, (till bUr times,) all apprehfensiott, 
even of the return of a universal dominion,, 
was gradually banished from every mind. 
The other, that the poIitiJcal constitution, 
as it was framed to the, sixteenth century^ 
remained so entire in all its members till 
th^ end of the eighteenth, (when all ancient 
ordinances were abolished,) that hone 6f 
the independent powers, which originally 
belonged to the confederacy, had lost their 
political cfxistence. . 

How these two important testills wei'e 
obtained, amid cares and dangers of va- 
rious sorts, amid many storms and tem- 
pests, to the credit of the European states- 

E 
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humanity 9 is to be learnt ihi the hi^tofpy of 
that period.* It wa4^:.\only ^at <the com-- 
:inenoein0nt of this period, before expe-** 
.fi^ce and deeper observation bad spoiled 
..|^ pfeantoin of its terr^^rs^ that ihe possi- 
^bility Qf stn universal :£iu>nardby ijobtaitied 
4>eUeif.t But wiser men dfterwarcb ' Jpet- 
eeived, that though a complete miiveMal 

'^ Fevvi wiritensimve illustrated modem history ki tUls 
point of vie^ with tpore leammg and ingenuity than Mr. 
Ancillon, in hisTatfeau dei Revolutions du Systeme PolU 
fti^deVEurope. * " 

* if : The eiteai of tlie;poMe8lHbiis ^of ^ Chartes > the 't^ifth 
liad suggested theklefi^.of 8uch|^ ^veat^ aD4 li^ gtv^ it 
a certain importance ; but it has never beep made even 
iprobaWe that this monarch entertained this project, or 
fpQTSiifid it upder a^y form. Posterior 'to his time^ 
ntvhen the power of the house of Austr^ was divided iqio 
two separate branches, it was indeed attempted to revive 
the terror, but it was merely aniartificp of hostile powers. 
It isTetnaikaUe that I^me, otie df the most dispassionate, 
soberest, and most impartial of outmodern histori^ins, point- 
edly maintains that the house of Austria, particularly from 
tbe^scattered situation of its provinces, was by no means so 
well c^culated to establish a univecsal ^monarchy as 
France, *^ which possessed all the advantages of the 
^* Austrian povfrer, and laboured 'under none of its de« I 
" fects.*' See Essay on the Balance of Power in Hume's 
Essays and Treatise^ Vol. I- ... j 
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4oniuuon,. such as the Romans estafoltshecii 
tnigfat on sufficient grounds be declared 
impossible in modern Europe, this .was bjr 
tio means the only danger; they perceived 
that by exUuordinary circumstaiicies, and 
by lyegiecting to oppose the proper ©!>• 
fttacles^ one gi^eat kingdom or aiiotfaei^ 
iitight attain to such a degree of prepoii^ 
^eranoe As might gcaduaUy idraw upon the 
l¥ho^ ajrstem, it not. immediate suddett 
^destruction) at least th6 loss of its inde«^ 
pendente; bs might changi^ l^ltbstantive 
parts, of ii)s territory, (uiidlQr WhWttyfir 

title it xnigbt bei) iruto provinpev 9i ikf 
priiKii^l mtate ; fts m^t c»{iy^t l^HJ9 
into tasfial% and iMrhfttevet ^ttier eyil^ 
might ame out c^ such A (Cf^nstitUticu^ 
ihcey clearly and with utter tibh^retice 
ittcc^nized in its eventual e8tlLbli$hstftji|» 
Ahe unavoidi^Me; ruiri o^ thi .smaHeti th^ 
0|>[»res8ion and dcgradalaw ' of ibo gK»t^» 
iknd tbm oaDatkat peiil W* /th^ «ii4#i^ 

'StfttCSi 



Bat \3f the atrr^hgemeuts adopted Uy th$ 
^tatdsmen pf better tinges* and iess. by itf 
dividual Jncasticei tbaa bgr tfao ^soertl 
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vigilance, alertness, energy, and true po^ 
liticai spirit which guided them at every 
step, wthey ' succeeded in most successfully 
solving their second problem, in preserving 
inviolate the whole structure committed 
to their care, even in its lowest .compart- 
mehts, and in protecting with eminent 
dexterity those weaker parts which were 
in danger fjtom time to time of being un- 
dermined. - It is certainly a remarkable 
t)ccurrence, that in the course of three 
most evetitful centuries, amid so many 
bloody wars, so various aild ^decisive -ne- 
gociatimis, so frequent changes of power, so 
great and extended revplutions, amid ^ 
general iharchy 6f all social, civil, rdi- 
^ousy and political relations, not one in<* 
<]ependeht state was iinnihiktted hy violent 
mieans. Neither Switzerland, nor Hoi- 
4and, nor any fpirkual iior teinporal German 
prince; no^ the most insignificant imperial 
Itown,. nor Venice,- nor Genoa, ;iior the 
small Italian republics; though surrounded 
on all sides by states of gigantic greatness, 
-^niJr'Maita- left to. itself, nor the weak, 
Hnotigh:-^ ^flourishing Geneva pressed by 
F/atiQp wi. oxj^ aidfe, and Savoy on . ithe 
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otber ; nar even t^e \power of Savoy, at 
one time threatened by Austria, at another 
by France; nor Portugal, enclosed on all 
sides by the Spanish territory ;i nor Sweden> 
nor I>enmark, both ; endangered by the 
prodigious extension and aggr?mdizement of 
the Russian and Prussian powers ;— -not one 
of all these states disappeared. Several of 
tliem certainly maintained themselves by 
their own courage and strength^ or by su- 
perior wisdom, or by the recollection of 
those achievements by means of which in 
earlier times they had attained to indepen- 
dence and dignity. But the greater part 
of them, if not all^ would, to the vast 
prejudice of the whole, have gone to ruin, 
had they not been supported and, protected 
by the general interest of Europe, and 
those great enlightened principles, by which 
that interest was conducted. 



The whole of this excellent system has 
now at length, Hke all the works of man, 
seen the hour of its fall approach ; and it 
has sunk under those maladies which gra-» 
dually prove fatal to all the productions 
gf the moral world, abiise of form on one ' 
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hand, and apathy &f 9p%Ht on the other, 
Ifow this has happened iri 11 be shewn in 
thi) fpllow^ng dia^iters, in^^ at the same 
t|ift0, we shall- GOiM$cientiously enquire, whe-r 
thei* h^ause (nucb ts Jbst, and much irre-r 
iyieyatily lostv we should on that ttccmint, 
with cowardly indifference, give up that 
which still rertiahis ; Ofj whether we ought 
.not rather to do our utmost to save what 
can yet be saved> ^nd from the riiins of the 
old building to rear a new and' more sub^* 
litftntial edifice \ , 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the ShocJe ffiven to the Bidance of Power 
hy the Introduction of the Partition 
Sji$tem. 



M^saaeasatseto 



In the- physical world, a sysfcem^ the op^- 
ratioi3S.of vhicli are regulated b^ weights 
and . counterweights, can only be ahakea 
by one or more of these losing liheir ori- 
ginal power, and thus producing' thei pre** 
ponderance of the otliers, and the min. 
of the machine. A similar system; whea 
applied to humail relations, is expo^d». he? 
sides that now mentioned, to.aiastlier dan-i 
ger. As its^ powers in this, case <are ent- 
dowed «rith, freedom, a pari of-thase may 
combine to the prej^udice of the r^t, and 
effect what would have been impo^sibte.for 
any one singly to have produced, the. ruin 
of the devoted member, and thus the des^ 
traction of the whole machine. 

A system of political (X)unt6rpoise> his 
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both in its structure and operations, a re* 
markable analogy with what^ in the inter- 
nal economy of states, is called a mixed. 
/ constitution, pr constitutional balance^ 
When this, as in England for example^, 
has attained to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion of which it is susceptible ; when every 
thing is arranged and constituted in the 
wisest manner, when none of the different 
powers of which it is composed can surpass.- 
the .bounds of their respective spheres, or 
in an3niway4ransgress their limits without 
eftcounteililig:ai repelling force^ there is: yet 
anotheiridai^ger which bafBes a;U human skill 
touavoid; bAs the divided powers must; 
necdssai;ily»^apt in concert for good and 
saluJtary purposes, they can also,^ in extras 
ordinary xiases, voluntarily combina for 
bad ones ; and thus, what wauld have been 
' impossible^ fdr any one singly to operate 
h^d th|5 principle of mutual countei^ction 
continued, may be effected by a fatal un- 
derstanding between them, to the preju- 
dice of the state, and the ruin of its con- 
stitution. 



Jh pregisely the same manner Jt is 
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possible that the members of a great con- 
federacy, which, in the natural course of 
things, should act as a counterpoise the 
one to the other ; and in tiines of common 
dafnger, by common measures of preven- 
tion, oppose the preponderance of one 
ib^vidual, may be misled by extraordinary 
conjectures, may omite for the oppression, 
humiliation, or annihilation of a weaker 
member, an& thus employ for the purposes 
of attack and destruction the sam? powers 
which were destined for protection and 
preservation. To such a perversion of a 
system pounded in wisdom, and calculated 
for beneficial purposes, by the constant 
action and redaction of reciprocal limita- 
tion; to such an ahu9e of form the parti-* 
tion system is indebted for its origin. 

The possibility of an abuse of this kind 
arose so clearly out of the particular con- 
struction of the European national league^ 
that, as it strikes us at present, a mind 
reflecting on futurity must have dreaded 
the contingency of the evil long before its^ 
approach: But in all human things there' 
OTe certain outrageous extremes, it would 
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seem, which even the mind most capahle 
of combination does not take into its 
calculation till th^ evil actually arrive^ 
brought oh as it were by a fatal influence ol 
the stars ; such i& the :Case with that unlortijl* 
nate perversion by which the most salutary) 
political principle was conv!ei;t«d into a toot 
of unrighteousnessi. It was not known, it 
was not counted upon> it w,as scarce ever 
dreaded, when in the year 1772 the parti* 
tion of Poland took place* 

This event belongs entirely to history. 
It is in every sense of the word concluded ; 
ite results have passed into the province 
of right and order, into the constitution 
of Europe, as it is recognized^ preserib-^ 
ed, and establisl^d by treatiesj, into thajt 
Systenji which has been consecrated by the 
public sanction of nations. — ^Besides this, 
its authors and those who took a part in 
it have disappeared from the tlieatre, pos^ 
terity now pronounces judgment on their 
transactions. If we regard them with a 
rigorous eye, it is not only for the p^r-^ 
pose of ascertaining with correctiiess the 
causes of the shock sustained by the social 
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constittrtion of Europe, and of the means of 
remedying tlae e\il, we are actuated by ' 
another and more pressing motive. The 
partition of Poland is now pleaded as 9 
jiist pretence for compleatly overturning 
what still remains of the old constitution^ and 
of forcibly and violently l^nocking to tlie 
ground its pillars and supporters. It is explii 
citly maintained/ not merely by private wri-f 
ters, who must first 9lear the path, hut by 
the French government and its immediate 
acknowledged organs, that France is justi* 
fifd even now in demanding indemnity 
ft)r what the neighbouring powers gained 
by the partition of Poland, and that by 
jifist analogy, as they carried their plan^ 
ipto exectutiorf without the consent q( 
France, so France must pursue its advan- 
tage, without regarding their remonstrances^ 
wherever it can carry its arms. In order to 
itripthis pretence of every thing which has 
a tendency to blind the weak, to mislead the 
wise, to encourage and to favour the 
enemies of the public weal, it is proper 
and necessary attentively to consider it. 
In great transactions like these, a con-*- 
tempt of all little aids and an undisguised 

5 
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representation of truth, is always tli© 
surest way to one's object. With the 
mote frankness apd sincerity that we 
pronounce upon past injustice, so much 
'more undoubted is our right not to spare 
those who have .called it back into ex- 
istence for the purpose of building upon 
it a new aud more extended system of 
iniquity ^nd still wider devastation. 

What rendered the project of a' parti- 
tion of Poland so incomparably mote des-^ 
tructive to the higher interests of Europe 
than any former acts of violence of ap- 
parently a more aggravated character, 
was the decisive circumstance of its ori- 
ginating in that very sphere from which was 
expected to flow nothing but benefits and 
blessings, security in time of peaces and 
salvation in periods of danger. An union 
between several regents had been always 
considered as a beneficial barrier against 
lawless power, and the passions of an in- 
dividual oppressor; it now appeared, to 
the terror of the world ! that such an 
union could be formed for the purpose of 
bringing about ^precisely ' that evil against; 
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Vjfhich.it^emed destined as. a bulwark of 
dei^iic^* : The impressipn made by this de- 
te$table;^discqvery must be still deeper and 
•mofe painful,, when we reflect that thefrar 
mer:s of the wicked project, in the wl^ol^ 
course of their undertaking, adopted tl^ 
principle of the. political balanqe as a §^r. to 
conduct thqm through it ; that th^y. acted 
conformably to this principle as &r as 
circunist^nces would admit in the f^just-- 
ment of their respegtiye i^iterests,: and 
that while they inflicted upon ^ts spirit 
the most frightful wounds, they borrowed 
itsattire^, its forms, and even, its. language^ 
Corruptio optimi peiasima., To| witneas 
s\^\\ an rajjuse of the nobles^ ^n^au which 
the European commonwealth possessed for 
assuring its safety and welfare, vfBS, in 
in itself,; a revolting i^ctacle; , but the 
malignant chars^cter of the deed was first 
compleatly brought to light, in its coose^ 
quences. The cause of »p/abhc justice was 
on all hands abandoned and betrayed. A 
horde of jabbering sophists who, at that v 
time inFrancci were ^stjfiving to shake the 
&>undations of all principle, and to undet- 
.mine ev^ry epsting constitution noy^ that 

3 



the itri^ity of the earth htid broken into 
t!ie sanctiiary of national right, not uflckr 
the impulse of Ineendiary ftetssioHs, but 
ildibwafcdy and systematicaliy turaed the 
most respectable political id^as into ri-* 
dicule «rRhotrt fear or reserve. (Even 
Miiotig ibe «nRghtened and tipright of the 
thttC only a fei^r escaped the dreadful ^on^ 
"tagion. Kotirithstanding that wh^t is pc^'^ 
l«t ill its nature may be profaned^ and 
iRrbat is most ivliolesome may be poisoiH 
ed-^notwithstandiHg that the fatal blow 
'ivhich' the fsederail constitution of Europe 
had ceceited called upon thatft the move 
lottdiy to unite, to establish the fottn- 
^tions of -the building on « ^nrmer basis^ 
and more tigorously to exert themselves 
in its defence, they either gave tliemselves 
up to a comfortless incredulity iri the in- 
efftcacy of political maxims^ or to ^ sys- 
tematic indiflferencfe* The multitude: 1^^ 
led by the former^ or • not suHkiently 
warned against the latter j «ink «veiy (jlay 
deeper in the bottomless void, and be- 
came more and more accuirtomed to ex- 
pect their law from violence, and their sal«a^ 

■ 

tiQn£rom chance. Howinuckthi^' fatal iiftbtt 
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tA tfainkkig must -hare contributed to &•» 
cilitflte crim^/afUld '«pFead d€to)ation> whed 
tBtt test the ctir^ayA arrived when all i'i^it 
was trampted WAdfer^fciot, the ruin of all 
osder cons^*(li'^aiid«^^the whol^ bcJcbl 
l&iachine dik|§4itdd arid broken, can havii 
escaped only, the irfcdnsiderate observer. 
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But we have at last suffered en6iigh; 
ruins heaped on ruins, disaster on disaii^ 
ter,' »nd-a mftss of violeAc^ and fcrimei 
8uch as no iige ever 'Witnessed, jhas «>ver** 
ed^up^ that old act of injustice. To brftig 
it again forivWd to vie^i for the sake of 
grounding upon it new usurpations, is a pre- 
tension so repulsive in its nature, that all 
£urope must unite in raising its voice 

ft 

against^itv This b^om6§ sa much -soundet 
I«>lity , and so niuch the more a sacred ^1?-* 
-gatibn, because that unhallowed and^wieked 
pretence, after a long interval of Sifence^ 
is again brought forward at a mqmentof 
crisis and great confusion, so that ho one 
can determine whei'e in the course of time 
it may lead, and whether at last it may 
not be explicitly declared, that Etiroptf 
must go to ruin because Po/dwrf faa$g.6ne 
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to niin. It is dm^ to set this ^irh^ 
process aside ; Fraiipe {tlone atill rakes up 
its : ashes : let us ; unUe : s^ttsfaatorily to 
prove that ^France hag 4[|9 right i» apjr 
political discussion) fin the cl^&nce of ^my 
present measure^: jor iu preferring any 
claim^ wbetl^r. in otlief ji^ypecjts well or 
ill grounded, to bring what formerly hap- 
pened in Poland into reckoR^g. and ac- 
count. 3y these loeans s^t, least if \^e 
are pot ablC; to impose ^eternal., sjleqce 
jApQn all present and future .sophists, wq 
shfll; at least, set to rest the ^oupd part 
of pfiblic opinion .uppi> tliis captiops quesi 



t 



IsJt. The fate pf Poland is long agQjde-- 
<:]ded,, not only. ill /oirf but in tigkf., By 
amuinber of ,tr(?aties of peace and con-^ 
yf ntions copc^uded between the partitioiv- 
ing powers, and all the other European 
s^es, their old and new possessions are 
recognized and guaranteed ; the fornier 
Polish provinces are now so completely 
united and iiKorporated with their old ter^ 
ritory as to make it impossible to se- 
parate the 9ne £rom the other ; the re^ 
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establishment of Poland is therefore im-* 
practicable, either in foci or rtghi. Had 
France by the partition of this country 
been immediately and essentially injured, 
had it suffered and lost more thaii th6 
other neighbouring states, had it alone 
lost and suffered by the transaction, had 
it the justest claims upon indemnity fof 
this loss, and had it not extended its ter-" 
ritory a single foot's breadth,-^were all 
these suppbsitions as true as they are 
collectively false, it would be no less firmly 
established that after I^rance had kept 
silence so long, had kept silence on sd 
many great occasions; nay more^ after it 
formally acknowledged and confirmed the 
present constitution itl all its treaties of 
peace, its right is for ever extinguished^ 
forfeited and cancelled* The French 
government has lately* made the roman- 
tic proposal, to appearance indeed by way 
of joke, but who can mistake the omen! 
that all tlie powers should respectively 
give up What they have acquired for the 

• In an article of the Monlteur of the 24th July^ 
ivhich I shall often have otcasion to mention* 
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last fifty years : but if every thing is to 
be settled in this way, and if all that 
has been transacted and agreed, upon for 
half a century is to be undone and re- 
tracted, why not go further back? Why 
not go at least a ^hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years back ? Thus would France 
givq up Alsace, the three bishoprics of Lo- 
raine ; or if it kept them, give an equi- 
valent to the Emperor of Germany in Italy. 
With much about the same right, indeed, 
the King of Sweden might take possession 
of the states of Denmark, because his an- 
cestors lost Livonia to Russia ; or the 
King of Spain indemnify himself in Por- 
tugal for the loss of Holland. 

2d. But if all that has been concluded, 
decided, and ratified by the law of na- 
tions, still remained in a state of uncer- 
tainty, and a negotiation were now, for 
the first time, to be set on foot on the 
question of the interest of France in the 
partition of Poland, there is no enlight- 
ened tribunal of public law which would 
not decree, that the transaction which 
took place in Poland did not afford the 
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slightest pretence for the smallest aggrau^ 
dizement of France. Not now to dwell upon 
tliat senseless doctrine on which France hasif 
oftener than once grounded her late pre- 
tensions, because ?ijirit violated the right3 
of a second, a third is justifiable in aveng- 
ing thenr on a fourth ; we consider thd 
case merely in its influence on the collec- 
tive body of states. Could ^lurope have 
been indemnified in any way by the gaijrt 
of France for tlie loss which it sustained 
in the partition of Poland! Would not 
every attempt of this nature instead of 
healing the wounds rather have irritated 
them, and made them mortal? If th6 
King of England^ in a critical epnjttnc-^ 
ture, should combine with both his housed 
of parliament to adopt some unjust and 
oppressive measure,^ tending to the ruiri 
of his IfLnd ; what woUld we think of th« 
man who should have the audacity to 
maintain now the House of Commons is at 
liberty to pass the first arbitrary la^^ that 
inay be proposed withbut the consent of either^ 
the King or the Lords? The appeals 
of France to the transaction? 0f Poliiid 

f3 
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have precisely the same degree of logical 
force; because the system . adopted for 
the common security experienced a vio- 
lent shock in consequence of an unfor- 
tunate combination of certain powers, shall 
every power be henceforth at liberty to 
attack it when it shaH think proper? 
Had such a pretension been brought for- 
ward immediately after the partition of 
Poland, the partitioning powe,rs even ought 
not to have hesitated a moment to take 
the field to combat it ; for though one 
his been guilty himself of injustice still 
it is always proper and laudable in him 
to prevent others from committing si- 
milar injustice. It was the province and 
duty of France to stifle the project in 
the birth, and to prevent its execution 
in every possible way ; but after it was 
compleatly accomplished, had the French 
cabinet at that time under pretence of 
re-establishing the balance of power, afe^ 
liempted'the conquest of a neighbouring 
country, Holland for example, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia would not only, have 
neglected to e^fercise their rights, but 
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would have exposed themselves to a new 
reproach, if they had not employed their 
force in frustrating the undertaking. 

3d. In as far as political grounds can 
be separated from grounds of justice^ it 
is indisputably certain, that the aggran- 
dizement of France in consequence of 
the partition of Poland could not politic 
cally have been either jutisfied or excused. 
The powers which were, to use the ex- 
pression, personally interested in this 
event, were the Ottoman Porte, Sweden, 
and Denmark : in a more distant degree, 
and as it were in a second instance, on 
account of its future possible consequences, 
the German empire, the States of Italy and 
Switzerland. What France suffered from it, 
it suffered in the first place as a party in the 
common interest of Europe, and secondly 
in virtue of its near connection with those 
who were the immediate sufferers. The 
security of France, its proper personal 
interests, its prosperity, importance and 
splendour, remained uninjured and un- 
touched. For France had been for more 
than a century so fortunately rounded> m^^ 



I 
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closed, and, as it were, perfected, tha£ there 
. was nothing wanting to render it flourishihg, 
nothing that could bring it into danger, 
jElichly endowed with all the gifts of na- 
ture and of Heaven, equally welt calcu- 
lated for a Tpilitary and niaritime power, 
povered from the danger of hostile at- 
tack by strong natural boundaries, prodi- 
gious fortresses, and the experience of three 
jcenturies, envied only by a single power, 
if by any ; feared and beloypd by all the 
rest. France could beholj:| with indifferT 
ence, as far as its own interests were con- 
cerned, tne extension of all the European , 
ptates. It hiad under Louis XIV more 
^han ^once made head against the half of 
fiurope (which then did not attack its 
pghts but opposed its ambition) ; it pqsi- 
messed a century aftqrwairds-^who at thi^ 
time^ of day can contest it !';::-more real 
sources of power, more meajis of resistance 
and attack than it ever possessed undier 
Louis XIV. Wh^t it might hav0 ob- 
tained with thei^e means, by a regular and 
judicious system of energy, mqy be clearly 
seen from what it lias been ablei to effect 
in a long fit of feverish delirium. Even 
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its external political relatives were not 
* hurt by the partitiqn of Poland. For the 
union of the three partitioning powers was 
manifestly only a passing phenomenon; 
and what for France, more than any thing 
el^e, was then tli,e surest ground of its 
security, and what afterwards has produced 
its- prepondprance, and favoured its usur-« 
pations — the riyalship between Austjia ancj 
Prussia- — remained unaltered. 

, 4th. Hitherto we have only had the first 
partition in view, but what w^e have said 
-of this will, with a few alterations, apply 
also to the second ;♦ the result of this also ^ 

* France has so much less reason to complain of the « 
last partition of Poland, that had it not been for her 
accursed revolution which threw every thing into confu- 
sion, it would probably never have taken place ; besides 
it 9iust be confessed, without retracting any thing that 
has been said against the principle, it had become, through 
' extraordinary and unexpected conjun^ures^ a pretention 
for Europe ; for it is easier to imagine, than to point out 
with precision, what would have become of Europe afteif 
the frightful turn which the war with France took, afi^er 
the last treaty of peace and the dreary days that followed 
this peace, if in the middle of the only three kingdoms , 
which could oppose a dam to stem the torrent of destruc- 
tion, there had existed a weak, tumultuous, distracted * 
state, continually and necessarily the theatre of ^French 
c^^bals^ 
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is ratified by public instruments ; it alsd, 
however unjust it may have been, furnished 
France with no legitimate ground for ex- 
tending its dominion at the expence of its 
neighbours, The only point which, at 
first sight, appear? at all doubtful, is, whe- 
ther on account of the extent of the terri^ 
tory gained, France was (entitled to in-» 
deipnity in a political viewt We firmly 
inaintain, and hope that every enlightened 
statesman will agree with us, that if France 

^ W0re. now liipited by its old boundaries, its 
individual interest would not be at aU 
K injured by the final dissolutipij of Poland j 
that notwithstanding the consequent ag^ 
grandizement of the three powers^ it was 
pot threatened more than any other state 
by a contingent league between them ; and 
tha^t it was much less vulnerable than any 
other in its vital parts, protected as it is 
from without by the intervention of the 
neighbouring Ifingdoips^ fortified as it 
is internally by its wealth, its great and 
various industry, the miUtary spirit of 

V its uihabitants, and extraordinary re- 
sources of every sort which qualify it for 
%ht greatest undertakings ; and possessing 
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tbvery thitig, in short, which the warmest 
and most discerning patriot could wish for 
to complete the prosperity of his country* 
But how distant is the hypothesis upon 
which we maintam this position from the 
truth ! What an increase of territory, of 
population and revenue, has France ac- 
quired in the course of the last ten years ? 
In reference even to an equal distribution 
of power, though we always protest against 
this as the true theory of the constitution 
of a balance of power, it had acquired 
before the year 1801,* in political strength, 
more than any one of the three partition- 
ing powers gained by its sliare of Poland. 
So that when we hear it said on every 
occasion, ^^ France has derived less advan- 
" tage than any European state from the 
*' changes which have taken place in thfe 
'^ course of the last fifty years,'* we are in 
doubt whether this is meant to impose on 
the simplicity of the reader, or whether it 
is thrown out by way of banter, 

If the division of Poland was the first 

t Its later unjust ^d lawless usufpatioiiit we shall qpt 
hec^ bring undef consideration. 
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event which by an abuse of form deranged 
the political balance of Europe^ it was 
likewise one of the first which begot ai» 
apathy of spirit, and stupid insensibility to 
the general interest. The silence of France 
and England, the silence of, all Europe, 
when a measure of so much importance 
was planned and executed, is almost as 
astonishing as the event itself<r The weakr- 
ness of the French cabinet toward the con- 
clusion of the reign of Louis XV, throws 
some light upon the cir9umstance, but 
does not sufficiently explain it. No effec- 
tual, resistance could have been expiected 
from England abne^ and still less frbuj the 
other powers jifter France declined to in- 
terfere. But it will not escape the obser- 
vation of the future historian, that the 
omission on that occasioja of any public 
measure, of any jenergjetic ren^on&trance, 
of any serious protest, nay, even of any 
ex{>ressioQ of disapprobation, was an in- 
dubitable symptom of general debility and 
relaxation. 

And yet how unimportant and trifling 
appear these passing clouds, when com.- 
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P^^red with that thick darkness in which 
we arie now involved ! The preponderance 
of the mighty league by which the parti- 
tioij gf IPolg^nd was effepted ; the surprisipg 
novelty of the traijsaptjoq ; the njystery in 
which it was long wrappejd up ; the pru- 
dence with which }t was concerted; the 
boldness with which it was executed; all 
taken together explain how those who 
naturally might have been expected to 
oppose it^ stunned aiid petrified, as it were, 
by sudden terror, forgot their allotted 
parts. The fe vents of the last ten years 
were stamped with a different character. 
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CHAP. III. 



; 



Of the Decay of f^olitkal Feeling in the 
Course of the Revolution War. 



X HE history of the French revolution 
war, viewed in almost every possible light, 
is a dark and gloomy picture ; but for him 
whose sensibility to great calamity has not 
been blinded by ordinary vexations, and 
who has not lost in passing afflictions all 
feeling at the sight of deep disaster and 
widely extended ruin, there is nothing so 
terrible in this picture as the total and 
hopeless oblivion of all the principles and 
maxims, on which rested, not only the 
stability and greatness, but the bare possi-* 
bility of a federal constitution ; the fetal 
dissolution of all ancient ties, of all reci- 
procal attachment and fidelity, of friend** 
ship and good neighbourhood, and natural 
and political relationship, of all public and 
national spirit and European family senti- 
ment, in the governments and nations of this 
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quarter of the globe. If one durst with- 
out peril* throw the whole mass of evils 
into a single groupe. even those would 
stand appalled in beholding it, who musjt 
recognize their own features in the pro- 
minent figures of the picture. It was not 
enough that distant danger, that fore- 
bodings of the approaching storm, that 
the most pressing solicitations of friends, 
that the encreasing troubles of neighbours, 
that the cries of anguish uttered by de- 
serted allies, were disregarded by princes 
and their ministers; not even the most 
hideous and frightful catastrophes, the ac- 
tual fall of states, tl^ dissolution of go-*' 
vernments, the dethronement and banish-, 
ment of dynasties, , the devastation and 
overthrow of ancient constitutions, the 

"* The only danger here meant is, in such an under^ 
taking, that of exciting disgust and irritation by a too 
faithful representation of the past, in many whose feelings 
must be spared, because on them depend our hopes of 
a better futurity. On the other hand, a total silence 
would be a sort of treason against the public welfare; 
for if we do not sometimes trace the present state of 
Europe to its true sources, the frivolity of the age will at 
last believe, that it is to be ascribed to an unfortunate 
accident, or to inevitable destiny, and entirely forget its 
real origin. 
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invasion of the most important adjoining 
provinces by the common enemy, the most 
bloody combats a few miles {listant only 
from their residences, the destruction of 
their last bulwarks of defence; nothing 
could rouse them from their lethargy. 
To escape the common danger in any pos- 
sible way ;-r-when resistance could no longer 
be avoided to confine themselves to the 
most paltry and ineffectual means— and as 
soon as an outlet could be found to desert 
the field on any condition — ^this seems to 
have been the sum of all state policy in 
that eternally to be lamented period, when 
it was reckoned fortui^ate, even when in- 
difference and selfishness did not give place 
to still more detestable principles of ac- 
tion ; and when the hope of catching in 
the general confusion some flying booty 
before the fire reached their own house^ 
did not convert egotists into secret adver-- 
saries. Accounts of the most melancholy 
results of desperate treaties of peace were 
received with the satit^e stupid insensibility 
its reports of defeats In the field, aiid pro-* 
vided that the storm could only be con- 
jured from bursting on their heads, provided 
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^\^e vexatious complaints of the sufferers, 
^^^be still more vexatious admonitions of 
^iV, could be but for a moment silenced ; 
ney saw with less regret than would have 
been felt in other times at the surrender of 
a citadel, or in consenting to an inconsi- 
derable change of limits, whole lines of 
fortresses given up, and nations and king- 
dams pass into subjection. 

The state of public opinion corresponded 
with this unheard of state of disorder* 
W hoever at that time attempted to talk of 
a common cause, of the necessity of com- 
mon measures, and of salutary alliances, 
was, if favourably dealt with, denomi- 
nated a well meaning enthusiast, bnt wa» 
commonly treated as the hired instrument 
of another government. To expose his 
personal safety, to break in upon his trea- 
sures, or to march out his troops and fly to 
another's help, was conceived in a prince 
to be a species of madness. The highest 
panegyrics were passed on those who most 
carefully avoided making a trifling or mo- 
mentary sacrifice to the general good, 
t^osterity will scarcely believe, that the 
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oracle of this memorable period, and wh^ 
authors, orators and statesmen qtotedi 
when they wished to point out a patter^ Qf\ 
political wisdom, was the Danish govcK^ ^^ 
ment.* The perversity of thinking aros ^ 
to such a pitch, that those were most firmly 
admired and beloved, who were most de- 
termined never to take the smallest inter- 
est in the contest against the common 
foe. The conquest of Holland, the loss of 
all the German provinces on the left bank 
of the Rhine, the base subjugation of Swit- 
zerland, the fate of Italy, the danger of 
the Austrian monarchy, scarcely ruffled 
the surface of the public mind.— Very 
many — who * can have forgotten it ! — were 
mad enough to rejoice over the victories of 
France ; others took care of themselves, 
and left the rest to the care of heaven. 
This monstrous conduct was iarraigned in a 
few unpopular papers, which were little 

* What is here said is not at all meant as derogatory to 
the character of the government of Denmark. It had 
certainly much better motives for the line of conduct 
which it then held, than those ascribed to it by its shal- 
low admirers. But the enthusiasm with which they 
spoke of it in their views of things, was highly charao 
terlstic of the genergQ folly. 

1 
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read from curiosity, and which were only 
tolerated out of decency, bUfc no person 
paid any regard to them^ 

It is true that this unparalleled deliisioil 
was in a considerable degree owing to the 
pestilential influence which the apostles of 
the French revolution, and their wretched 
maxims of liberty, had obtained over the 
public of every country ; but that the evil 
did not arise solely from this source^ be- 
came evident after the enthusiasm of li- 
berty, had destroyed every thing within its 
reach, and after the principle of liberty 
was itself extinguished in consequence of 
an unexpected change which had taken 
place in the interior of France, (unex- 
pected at least by the giddy multitude, 
though not by those who are acquainted 
with the progress of human error ;) for 
even then, the same, indifference to the 
public good, and the same insensibility to 
the common interest continued to exist. 
To select only one from the many exam- 
ples which might be . given, how little was 
the public of Germany affected by the 
disgraceful negotiatiom at Ratisbon, and 

G 
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their lamentable i^ue? With what cold 
disgusting levity did people witness the 
dissolution of so many old political ties, 
the ruin of all the spiritual princes, the 
abolition of the immediate tenures of so 
many Imperial towns, and the general over- 
throw df the constitution of the empire ? 
How few were there that felt the mortify- 
ing circumstance, that in this cruel revo- 
lution we had not even the consolation of 
its being eflfected by ourselves; but that 
we received the law from strangers; that 
strangers formed the plans ; and that stran- 
gers carried them into execution in all 
their most minute details ? Germans con- 
tented themselves with private negotiations, 
embassies and journies to Paris, emulation 
in little tricks, and low arts to curry fa- 
vour ; with complaints of their own neg- 
lected situation, and of the unmerited good 
fortune gf others ; with projects of sales 
and exchanges, and anecdotes from the se- 
cret history of the intercourse between 
foreign ministers! The oiily gracious fea- 
ture in the whole revolting spectacle, (and 
this almost no one observed,) was the per- 
fect resignation and calmness with whjch 
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the spiritual princes supported tfeeir misfor- 
tunes ; if we except this, we do not find in the 
whole course of the transaction one magna-^ 
nimous or disinterested trait, not one patrio-* 
tic act, not one word which merits being re- 
corded, not even a complaint over the general 
calamity. In such a state of stupor, in Such 
a disgraceful absence of public spirit, we 
cannot be surprised at any of the humilia- 
tions which Germany experienced in so 
great abundance ; the only wonder is, that 
we still exist, that we are still in a situa- 
tion to. deliberate upon the means of sal- 
vation.* 

Had lie, whom an unexampled fortune 
— favoured more by the unexampled fail- 
ings of his contemporaries than by any 
thing else— seemed willing to conduct to 
universal dominion, in addition to all the 
advantages which he enjoyed, possessed 
the quality of moderation ; had he only 
kept pace with the gradual, but visible 
decay of all inclination to resist him, Eu- 
rope would in a few years have lain at his 

* September, i805# . 

o2 
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feet ; he has himself checked his own pro- 
gress ; and Providence has so ordered it, that 
good should spring from the excess of evil. 
By the feverish restlessness of his spirit, 

. by repeated and accumulated acts of vio- 
lence, by a precipitate disclosure of pro- 
jects dictated by unbounded ambition, he 
outran the general alacrity to serve his 
views, and created a spirit of resistance to 
himself, w|ien ^ people were only seeking 
for decent pretences for continual subjec- 
tion. About a year and a half ago the 
dawn commenced of a salutary revolution, 
in the wishes, dispositions and temper of 
the public ; and even before Austria and 
Russia resolved on war, on a Just and holy 
war, originating in the purest motives, and 
undertalien for the most noble cause,* this 
change was making a visible and daily pro- 
gress. The most indolent are at length 
roused ; the most spiritless are become 
impatient of suffering; tlie most selfish 
have b^gun again to take to heart the 
general interest ; delusion is at an end ; 

, people feel that things must go differ- 



* We pronounce it to be so even at this day. 
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ently if all is not to be given up as 
lost. 

The transition from the present state of 
things to another founded upon a balance 
of power, and leading to a permanent ame- 
lioration of the political system, and to 
durable order and tranquillity, intelligent 
men hav^ long perceived cannot be 
brought about, without strenuous exer 
tions and sacrifices of every sort. The 
first duty obligatory on us in the present cir- 
cumstances, is to pour forth the most ar- 
dent wislies for the successful progress of 
those arms which have been taken up in 
our great: cause. But in order that we 
. may not want a foundation on which to 
build for the future, supposing our efforts 
to be crowned with success, our undivided 
attention should be directed to what a true 
political union, a genuine federal constitu- 
tion presupposes as the necessary condi- 
tions of its existence. The system which 
our ancestors had organized, has been de- 
composed and annihilated by an aluse of 
Forrn^ and by languor of Spirit. It is 
indispensable for the future constantly to 

5 
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guard against that abuse^ and to oppose 
the return of this languor with vigilance^ 
activity and wisdom ; ^and in the exercise 
of these virtues alone, we may not only 
rebuild what has feUen, but secure the 
durability of the future edifice. 

The first care from its very nature be- 
longs to the governments. The experience 
of the last twenty years has sufficiently 
demonstrated what disorder in tlie political ' 
system, what extensive fatal consequences, 
wimt distrust* what discontent, what cold- 
ness between princes and their subjects, 
what perilous uncertainty in possession, 
what debilitation of the federal principle, 
what destructive example^ to usurpers, 
what pretexts for iiyustice and tyraany 
have J^rung from projects of partition. 
Every just and conscientious government 
must first, therefore, set it down as an 
unchangeable miixim in its own^ policy, 
never henceforth to lend an ear to plans 
w)iich are not founded in the strictest 
equity. Jn the next place, though a ge- 
neral code of laws cannot, in the proper 

»e»se of % word, be framed for the regu- . 
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latidn of a state confederacy, at least no 
means should be left untried to procure for 
these maxims a coiftihon sanction^ and the 
solemn ratification of treaties. In every 
considerable alliance,* in every treaty of 
peace, particularly in every congress com- 
posed of several considerable powers, the 
parties must mutually engage themselves 
liot to endeavour to extend their territory 
by unjust means; aini not to enter into 
any scheme or association directed against 
the rights or possessions of an independent 
stajte, by whatever name it may be called, 
whether of dividing, of rounding, of con<^ 
centrating, of uniting, or of indemnifying 
themselves for other losses. A sort of 
anathema must also be pronounced by an- 
ticipation, against all such as shall project 
such violations of right, or call upon others 
to assist in them ; so that a lively convic- 
tion may be again established in the pubh'c 
mind, that when princes and states enter 

* The two Imperial cotirts, with a wbdom which can 

never be sufficiently extolled, in their declaration of the 

.third of September, voluntarily and uncalled upon, de- 

dared *^ the integrity of Germany and of the Ottoman 

" power," to be one of the bases of their uni(m« 
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into combinations with one another, their 
objects always are preservation and pro-r 
tection and defence agdinst common dan- 
ger, never the attack and invas^pn of the 
innojcent. 

The second care, that of rousing the public 
spirit, is the cppimon duty of us all ; but 
here also the governments must lead the 
way. For if they do not set the examr 
pie, we have no right to expect that, in 
an age like ours, so distinguished for ge-r 
neral culture, for the developement of 
individual talent, for the/efined enjoyment 
of life, for constantly increasing riches, 
for growing corruption, for the charm of 
so many private occupations ^hich tempt 
to a renunciation of those of a more 
public nature, and which intice individuals 
to devote their cares exclusively to their 
pwn happiness, their own improvement, 
their own comfort or pleasures, people 
sliall again take a hearty and lively inter-r 
est in the public welfare, depending as it 
does upon the existence and preservation of 
a great political ifnion. But princes, and 
particularly those of high rank, arp crea- 
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ted and live expressly for the purpose of 
managing the high trust of the general 
interest. For this purpose they must, be^ 
fore all things, be true to that which to 
them is dearest. Their most sacred duty 
is never to pisrmit any diminution of their 
oivn rights, but to maintain intact the 
degree of political weight, importance, 
and influence, which has been ' consigned 
to them ; and not to tolerate, undef any 
pretence, the introduction of changes into 
the general system of the political rela-^ 
tions ^nd distributions of power in Eu- 
rope, by which, sooner or later, they 
might be driven from their proper sta- 
tions. But they are no less called upon 
and obligated to watch over, maintain 
and defend, the independence, security 
and rights, of their neighbours, their al- 
lies and of every acknowledged ajid le- 
gally cpnstituted power ; even those of 
their rivals, and those of their occasional 
enemies. From the moment that they 
no longer feel themselves strong enough 
to prevent the weakest and most inconsi- 
derable state from being injured with im- 
punity, or robbed of its independence 



I 
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by the criminal and arbitrary acts of it 
stronger, their own thrones become un- 
stable. We must hear of no itisulary 
systems, no indifference to a danger ap- 
parently foreign to their own immediate 
interests, no absolute neutrality, lio un- 
conditional seclusion from any important 
transaction!* The fear of involving tliera- 
selves in endless disputes and continual 
wars by this policy (the only true and 
worthy policy) is altogether imaginary, and 
is suggested by false philanthropy, or ignoble 
sloth and pusillanimity. The mor6 industry 
and vigour is employed in checking the 
first acts of ' injustice and violence, the 
less frequent will be the cases in which 
it will be necessary to march forth to 
fight againfst them in the field ; the more 
stead&stly they hold themselves in a state 
of preparation, the greater reluctance will be 

* 

* Such expressions as '^ the fate of this or that land, 
'* of this or that part of Europe, does not concern 
" them ;** or ** that they would confine themselves 
^' wholly to the maintenance of tranquillity in this or 
<* that circle;" or ''that they bad done their duty 
** m admitting this or that state within their line of 
'•* demarkation," &c. should never be heard from a 
prince or a statesman. 
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felt to challenge them to combat. In a 
word, the more perfect, liarmonious and 
stable the federal system of the Eu- 
ropean states, the greater the sensibility 
each individual discovers to every vio^^ 
lation of common rights, the stronger 
the tie which binds each member to the 
collective body, the more rarely wars oc* 
cur. 



When proper care is thus taken to 
consolidate the walls and joisting of the 
building, then every individual who pos- 
sesses any pe^vers within himself may, by 
a judicious application of activity and 
continued zeal, perfect and complete the 
edifice ; and however unfavourable the 
times are; education, and instruction, and 
information derived from conversation, 
or from books, will even- yet effect a 
great deal. It is not here the, question 
of begetting what is called cosmo-politi- 
cal feeling'— whether the Italian be united 
in. affection with the German, the Ger- 
man with the Briton, the Briton with the 
Russian, and so forth, is a matter about 
which we have little concern— «U tlmt we 
contend for is, that every one should he, 
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zealous to promote the prosperity, the 
glory, and above all the prosperity of 
his native land, and that he should see 
and be persuaded that this first and 
most important of all objects cannot be 
attained, as long as he remains indifferent 
whether others stand or fall. A con* 
viction of the necessity, and a sense of 
the excellence of a federal system, will 
always accompany the existence of true 
patriotism. Let this sentiment only be 
cherished and cultivated; and projects 
of universal donainion will be banished 
from the earth, 

][t is impossible that the history of our 
time7should pass without producing some 
beneficial fruits for us and our posterity. 
Whether Buonaparte, in the recesses of his 
haughty and gloomy mind, has really con- 
ceived the idea of a universal monarchy ; 
under what form he has conceived it ; 
what progress he has made in forming 
the project, and when, and how he thinks 
of realizing it, all this futurity will disclose. 
But so much is clear and certain, that in the 
course of six frightful years he has been 
doing, without intermission, all that he 
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must do on . the very worst ' supposition, 
.£uid that he has succeeded in things which 
seem very unequivocally to prognosticate 
the most pernicious . and desperate issue. 
Were every thing here to close, were his 
career to be terminated, were our under- 
takings to be crowned with complete suc- 
cess, and his star to set for ever, is it 
possible that we could forget what sor- 
ro\vs, what bitterness, what disgrace, what 
troubles, what convulsions, what a griev- 
ous load of present evils, and what an- 
guish for every coming day, was felt 
throughout the greatest and best part of 
Europe, from a bare attempt and be- 
ginning to effect such a project ? and 
shall we not therefore adopt every expe- 
dient which wisdom can devise to prevent 
the return of these hard trials ? 

It is necessary above all to recollect 
that the measures of prevention and se- 
curity, to which we here alluded, must be 
the work of a better (and God grant 
not distant) futurity ; and that this futu^ 
Tity must be acquired by victory. But in 
order to be able to give a satisfactory ac-* 
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count to ourselves of what we ivill and 
must be, it is necessary accurately to 
know what we at pr^ent are. A gene- 
ral review of the existing political re- 
lations between France and the other states 
is, therefore, one of* the desiderata of 
the time. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Rela^n between France and. the 
other States in internal Constitutwn. 



aane 



C/oNFoiiMABLT to the notioti we have 
given of the genuine acceptation of a 
political balance in Europe, the inter- 
nal constitutions of the respective states 
come under consideration not judicially 
but historically. In other words, it can- 
not be a matter of indifference to any 
state to know what is the internal situation 
of another at every given point of time ; 
though no one state has the right to call 
another to account respecting the consti- 
tution it has chosen to adopt. For though 
the internal constitution has an imme- 
diate influence upon the strength or weak- 
ness of a state, the federal system is not 
grounded upon degrees of power, but 
upon the external limitations of this 
power. The state which is not prevent- 



v/ 
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cd by any external consideration froifl 
oppressing a weaker, is always> however 
w6ak it may be, too strong for the in- 
terest of the whole ; the state which can 
be made to respect the tights of the 
weakest, though perhaps in itself the 
most powerful of all, is not too power- 
ful. 

There is only a single case in which the 
princii^e of the balance of power jcan make 
it a duty, in the whole state confederacy^ 
to exercise an immediate influence on the 
internal relations of a kingdom, namely, 
when by a mortal distemper in the vital 
parts of this kingdom, by a violent over- 
throw of its government, by a dissolu- 
tion of all social ties, a cessation (though 
perhaps only a momentary one) of poli- 
tical existence ensues; for besides that in 
such, a case, of pressing urgency, the 
principals in the league are , collectively 
called upon by the most imperious moral 
considerations to interfere for the preser- 
vation of the most precious common good, 
the eternal foundation of legal and social 
order, the absolute anarchy which inva- 
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Hably accompanies total violent revolutions 
would produce the most destructive conse* 
quences. to the general interest of tlie confe- 
deracy ; because the state which is a prey to 
general disorder^ as long as this disorder 
lasts^ has lost all its political functions^ and 
is incapacitated from acting as a substan- 
tive member of the league; likewise be^ 
<::ause it is uncertain when it may be en- 
abled to resume a {dace which it is essential 
to the interests of the whole not to 
peimit to remain vacant.* But even in 

* When Burke said in year 1791 that France was 
^* a chasm in the map of Europe ;'' this great man 
well knew that in this chasm might exist npt only all 
the infernal apparatus of bloody anarchy^ but that a 
monstrous tyrannical government which would make 
Europe trcmbfe, might arise out of it; and he even 
foresaw, with wonderful sagacity, that things would 
take this turn when all the imaginary wise-heads of 
the time, held such a result to be absurd, and even 
sometimes ridiculed the prediction. But at the period 
when he used this expression, France had really disap- 
peared. 

No opportunity must ,. therefore be neglected of re- ' 
peating, ev^ should half ai world-full of philosophers, 
and (should it please God) of philosophical writers dia 
of cbagrlil in consequence of it,— that it was not fear 
for the preponderance of Frances—for this first unfold* 

H 
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tbi* fextfiiordinary case-^and stlch a one 
ire werfe destifaed to experience— ^tbe inters 
feretlct in the internal relations of thft 
State t&kes plJtce, not because a fear is 
entertaihed ^r an unnatural growth of, ltd 
power from tevohition (which is often in- 
deed the coiteequence of political revolu- 
tions), but on the Other hand becatis6 a 
too great debility, or an entire annihik'^ 
tibn, is apprehended to, follow. 

* Btit as st)on a* a regular goVtrnnient 
is established in a state, however it may 

f)^ itself ill the coiirs^ ot the War — that It was not a 
wish to . profit from J'rance's misfortunes, but that it' 
was compassion for .the helplessness of France, the 
drea^ Icpt its splendour, so necessary for Eutx)pe, should 
l^ eternally ecfipsed, and the purest maxims of high 
aqid gpnuitie state policy, which dictated the' war against 
the French rcvoKitioh. That this war afterwards not 
only faileci, qf its object bijt degenerated even from it* 
character, and produced misfortune on the back of misfor- . 
tune ; that we are far from disputing, that we are desir- . 
ous even deeply to impress on the minds of contem-* 
porarie^. But the 9^i^nal motives of the sovereigps^ 
were douhllesS beneficent and just, and they who now 
thaintain that the otyect of the war was to miUilate^^ 
to !;^me, to destroy and ditide France, can, if they' 
are sincere, best explain why it sp miserably failiJd-; they 
<k»b\v ihe m6s( about it. 
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ht conMiiiited^ Whether it has fa^eti 
fbuiiided ih justice 6r in yiolence> whether 
^fe is moderate Or tyfUimical, destructive 
or beneficial, weak 6r ittroiig — ^the state 
eonfedetacy, as such^ has nd longer any 
title to iuC^rfere in i\A doibedtlc coACdriMi 
And yet, hoit^^er little \Mtt are dispoMd 
t^ restrict on attj^ side this inbontrovertibte 
positi6rij th^ nati2r6 of tbe tlunghefe pred* 
ses u{M>B lis one coa^(teraticAi Which cannot 
be negleeted without the utfisost dang«t-4 
The mteftt&l c(Histitution of a. state whioh« 
from its geographical situatiob, its mMH 
ral or acquired advantages^ its relation 

to tUe h^igbbotiriii^ - itfttes, or from the 
general iiiedtiota of E»fO|)fe) has a nfiible 
felidiricy to agghitldiij^em^ift and bverpoisptv 
or ^hklk •hkA blteijdly attoiitted a degree 
^ oVe^i^; WUI, on ttii^ Tttiy ftctount^ 
be a Mt objgct Of anxietj^i df seduktitf 
enquiry i "aiid %he <ik>st attentive clbeitwk'^ 
tion. Foi^; Whether the esctertHd ^epMi* 
iAtfk^b of iib atate> w^ieti btts arritied at^ 
such a pitch of greatness, be ^cilitated 
and ^vQured, or restrained and discourag- 
ed^ by its internal reltitidHs* is mailifestly 

H 2 
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a question of the utmost importance for 
the whole. We are, therefore, in quality 
of representatives of the great comqion- 
wealth, fully entitled and justified in ex- 
amining into a subject in some r^pects 
foreign to us, not with a view to bring 
what passes in the interior of another 
state immediately before our tribunal, but 
with a view to trace the connection which 
subsists between its constitutions and our 
own interests, our own cares and dan- 
gers, our own wants and the measures of 
precaution they may dictate. 

. France possesses in its present political 
constitution three manifest advantages over 
aU the other European states, which must 
insureMt an undoubted preponderance if, 
in its external relations, it is merely equ^. 
to the. most important among them. But 
which, now that the balance is decidedly 
in itS:&v0ur> must give to thijj preponder- 
9iice a . formidable importance :— rthese ad- 
tanti^es are— ^ - . 

• * ' » 

• Firttrf The unlimijted form, of itsigOr 
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vernment, in a sense and extent unpar- 
alleled in that of any other European 
state. 

Secondly, The decisive influence of th^ 
military character upon the whole sys- 
tem, and all the con^ponent parts of its 
xronstitution^ 

Thirdly, The occasional employment 
^f revolutionary instruments and forms.*' 

* I 

1st. All the monarchical governments 

' ♦ Many readers will perhaps be surprized that the p$r^ 
soTud qualities and talents of its ruler are not here in- 
rluded among the advantages of Frai^ce. But were 
t^s to be do^e ih ^ consistent mapn^r^ we should also 
be obliged to take into account what in ^bese personal 
quahties may prove fatal to the person possessing them ; 
and what, instead of being available for the improve* 
nient of its sitpatioii^ may (for the eonsolation of the 
world) tendL to its deterioration ; and the ajuthor would 
thus be led into a calculation of loss and gain, into 
which he does not feel himself disposed at aU to en^ 
ten The^ character of a man whose career is not yet 
terminated, and respecting whom public Opinion va-^ 
ries in all the infinity of shades from one extreme to 
another, will be best depicted by his acts (his speeches and 
writings "wt are also acquainted with) j apd of these act8| 
at least of those of a political nature, we shall h^v^ 
eaouglv to say in the following paget. 
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in Eurojie are more or lesis limited intet- 
nally. These limitations where they are 
not in one way or other legally and re- 
gularly fixed^ as is the case in many 
governments, exist mfa^t, and give evi- 
dence of their existence in the opposition 
which the supreme power often encoun- 
ters in the execution of its measures, 
in the variety of providential considera- 
tions which enter into its admrinistration, 
and in the prudence and .caution which 
it at all times finds it necessary to observe. 
In the monarchies of the middle part of 
Europe^ the original dissimilarities of their 
component p?irts, the differences in tb« 
local constitutions, legislative rights and pri- 
vileges of the provinces, contain a vlsi-» 
)p\e modification of the absolute principle 
of their common government. How con- 
l^iderable is the influence of this tirqqm- 
stance, for example, in the admiqiptjRjiT 
tion of the Awtrian state ? With what 
care — to adduce only a single instance 
of it — ^with what tender and *nxiou» 
Bare, does the Austrian government ge 
to work in every thing that ccirjcerns 
Jimgaryf IjJTitli Vf\i9J^ CQnsgieatious dod 
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estimable strictness it respects the forpis 
prescribed by the old constitution of this 
kingdom, and by the atUw;hjnent of its 
present inhabitants to the laws and oi> 
dinances of tl^eir ancestors 1 How fer has 
it been at all times f(om disposing of 
the means and resources of this country^ 
according to its pwn will or discretion, 
QY of deriving an advantage from theiH 
propgtrtionate to its extent^ populatipu and 
Qlib^ntial riches! s^nd yet Hungary, in 
a statistical point of view, composes not 
much less than one half of a monarchy 
which h^s been usually, though most un«> 
precisely denominated absolute. In the 
Pi^usaiv^n monarchy also, though in a les9 
poiisiderable degree, there is an essential 
differenqe in the provincial con^titutionSi^ 
gqd in all the rest of Germany^ whc^r 
|her consicj^rpd as composing a sin-f 
gle enipire or as divided into different 
«t%tes, the gQve?nment is every where mrr 
iraiAn^ed either with legal, pr ftptuajl re^ 

fQWQ^ of lig»t*U<?P» fpr ftU Enropeta) 
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governments, in the existence of privilege^ 
orders and great family possessions, The 
high clergy and the high nobility, where 
the old constitution remains perfect, and 
the latter alone where the former have lost 
their influence, possess a part of the public 
power, contribute in a more immediate or 
more distant manner to all great measures 
pf administration, and ar^ posted beside 
the sovereign as a sort of standing counsel 
or natural House of Lords. Even in 

« 

Russia^ a monarchical empire, much more 
constitutionally absolute than most of the 
states in the middle of Europe, both in itst 
origin and subsequent developement, no 
one can deny the influence which a mighty 
opulent nobility, endowed with great 
rights, dignities and privile«;es, must in- 
evitably exercise, and does in fact exercise 
without intermission, upon the character 
and conduct of the government. In a 
word, as long as there is in a monarchy 
great ^nd illustrious names, powerful and 
independent families, extensive territorial 
possessions, and high social importance 
attached to individuals ; however the con^ 
^tjtijtion <>f the state ii^y be cast, iip goa 
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vernment can boast of absolute authority 
$n the strict sense of the word, 

In the back of all these. limitation3 
tiiere starts up another still of great con-^ 
sequence, of a consequence paramount 
perhaps to all the rest, founded upon the 
power of public opinion. The measures 
which have been resorted to for the pur-i» 
pose of confining this continually contpoul-? 
ing power, by counteracting regulations^ 
may be more or less fcircUmscribed in their 
operation, more liberal, or more oppres- 
sive in their nature ; but the result is al- 
most always the same. In one shape or 
other, pul3lic opinion will make its voice 
be heard ; and wherever the supreme 
power, either upon hereditary or adopted 
maxims, is administered with paternal 
mildness, and with a due regard to ih^. 
prosperity of the people, the rulers must 
sooner or later lend an ear to it. In the 
age in which we live, in spite of the wild 
and violent outcry against despotism, op- 
pression, and slavery, its in^u^nee is be- 
come so mighty that it is rather difficult to 
determine whether ^eatejr ev|l has arip^ 



upon the earth from obstinately resisting 
it, or incautiously giving way to it. Ip 
one of tne most renowned states, and in 
frertain critical roonaents of the hiartjory of 
our tifQes, t^ie latter lias been undottUtedly 
|he Vf^t^ productive in bad effects. 

Jn the old f repch monarchy the limita-o 
tion# l^re mentioned were all in full acti** 
Yjty. In the present day not one of them 
fixisto. The levelling club of the revolu-v 
^iQQ has annihilated all the rich variety of 
local constitution, as it forqierly existed in 
Fmnce ; all th^ righlts ^.nd privileges of the 
provinces, their usages, their customsi 
their ^tqtes, their legal and ju^ipi^l 
totmai their assepiblies, their indepeqdentl 
jiistitqtiotis and public establishments^ their 
separate prpjn'ietors, their acknowledge^ 
relfttions with the court, their iipmediate 
inflnf^ne^ md credit ; and has, at last, e£^4 
Iheir confinies, , and even their very names, 
yfe^ present ruler of that country stre^che^ 
pu^ bis dreaded speptr^ over an innnec^^ 
surable 4£xps^e> where not the ^mallefs^ 
bright, or boUwy^ hiU, or dike, is found t© 
ifl»^j^% <ntgrFup^, Qf lead Um Q«t of \m 
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ivay« From the centre of his kingdom, in 
which an universal uniformity obtaips, by 
means of an omnipotent cabinet, a ministry 
that trembles at his frown, a fiscal macbim 
wound up to a pitch which' majies its 
springs crack j-r-^an oninipresent and om-» 
niseient police, an army entirely devoted 
to him, and a multitude of prefects and 
under prefects, he rules a nation of thirty 
millions of people as easily, securely^ and 
absolutely, as the Grand Signior in the good 
times of the Ottoman empire governed in 
the seraglio, \^ means of bis pacha^ and 
S^gfi's, his Europe and Asia. The constit 
tutions of the empirCi as they are called, 
do not even attempt by the slightest regu^ . 
lation to impose limits to this monstrous 
despotism ; they are besides, for every 
practicable purpose, become a mere emptj)* 
Dame.* 

* A tribanate and a legislative body, the remains of a 
consular constitution, are now and then brought before 
tht people ; and a senate steps forth two or three times a 
year fcpm the slumber of the tpmb, a$ it w^re, to give 9 
itort of solemnity to certain decrees of the gchiernmeot* 
But what influence these completely dependent bodJM 
ipessess in reaUty k knoi^ Ip 9Vecy opit* 
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But it is not only the constitutions and 
rights of individual provinces and towns 
which have been abolished, there is not a 
trace to be found of the importance, in-r 
ftuence, and co-operation on the part of 
the higher classes, which obtained under 
the ancient government, or of the personal 
power, weight, and authority by which 
private men of large property, of great 
family name, or oi distinguished merit, 
created a sort of collateral dominion in the 
state. In the place of the mighty heads 
of the richly endowed Gallican church, we 
find a set of hireling priests and bishops, 
for the most part poorly paid^ blindly sub-? 
jected to the government, and secluded 
from all the affairs of the world. The 
French nobility, with all their titles and 
dignities, their splendour and riches, are 
gone ; those of old families which remain, 
have either unconditionally sold them- 
selves tp the new reigning family, or con- 
cealed themselves in distant provinces, 
where they live in obscurity and quiet 
ppon the miserable residue of their former 
fortuijes fpid coosec^uence. A great, part^ 
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perhaps ihe majority, of the present landed 
proprietors are new men, who turn pale at 
the vefy thought of any material change in 
the government; and these wodld adore 
the chief ruljer, though he. happened to be 
a Ph^laris, a Nero,, or a Thamas Kuli 
Khan. , There is no individual importance, 
or reputation, or influence on the minds of 
men. existing, to throw as a counterweight 
to;hi^ power in the balance. Before the 
conim^cement of the military^ period, in 
the course of ten years of hprrors, a cer-' 
tain perfection in madness, a certain re- 
finement in crime, were the only means of 
attaining ;n France to distinction and 
power. Since the army got the upper 
hand, the, pretensions of all others have 
been gradually sunk in the reputation and 
fortune of one victorious general. What- 
ever might have had a tendency to eclipse 
his splendour, is anpihilated, condemned, 
or sent into exile. France presents , itself 
to the beholder like a vast and . barren 
wa^te, where nothing appears between^ him 
and the horizon, but a single colossal arm, 
•wliich rises like a leafless an<l. deni^ded 
trunk in the 9iidst of the desart. 
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Notwithst&ikdi»g this unlimite<} degftfd 
of pdttner, pubKe opinion still exists tfaem 
ftiS ^U &k in Othef codnttiies Of £tiit)p6i 
bat frotti canses itnM6idktely tiHsing mit ot 
tlifc pi-esettt sittmtidn of France, It iseithei' 
m complete subjection to tlie govettwnentV 
ot'thixi^^fe so ordeifed that its voite {» 
nevef heard, lit is in part devoted to the 
go<irernmetit, becaiise the great mass of the 
peopfe consider the present ruler as its de- 
liverer frorik the plagues of anarihy ; a* 
having brought the detested revolution to 
a conclusion ; and because even the wise* 
and better informed' part regard, (whelhef 
justty Of unjustly we shall not now enquire,) 
the bare possibility of a new revolution ^ 
the greatest of all' evits, behind' whieh lies a 
bottoYfitess abyss, and all the terrific forttji 
of past days. Prdm this banner of ton- 
siderhig. thiiVgs, iaUd' 'this tempW, it iS 

easily cort^ivable why the authdri'fy of (Jie 
govei-ijttiettt'iiverthe' public tiiHfd ' i4ila«iitt 
constantly fee si'mi, tiiou^ afmok all Vti 
resoliitiofis and fheasures in' ihe bygone 
yekrs, (lis ' 'cohcjufeVtsv . its wars; ' 5ts* ik^ 
tisfti; and 'so ferth^J have be^i it open 
variance with the true interests ' of ,ttie 
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country. Bat though the well ititefmed 
ami ttnllghtened are perfectly persuaded 
of what ti6 one can for a moment doubt, 
it fe rendered impossible for them by ft 
thousan:d different regulations to 6ommU-* 
nicate this conviction to theil: fellow ci* 
tizens.* 



The ptesent French government ii there- 

r 

* Police arrftngeooents^ regulations for the censure of 
thepress^ book prohibitions^ &c. in those countries of 
EuVope Wher6 they ahe eierclsed with the gfeateit rigour; 
l^e iliiuch jibout thie same teliatioh to those which obtain 
ia^Ij^aiKfie^ tikat a high fence, thrown round a ^lace for the 
purpose of preventing trespasses upon it, holds to a pit a 
thousand feet deep, which has been dug in the middle of 
lb% ))l£lMi^fbr the punishment of thbse tifhom carioiity 
h%^||^ to enter it. That ife to say, the regulationa 
adopted jo other countries have merely an obstructive 
operation, ^hd thbsfe who violate thetn are aftei^vvardi 
treated veith illiV^ss and iiidulgekit%. Bui in JVattto, 
hesideiitlMd obstructions, dreadfiil puoishmentft are 'm^ 
flicted on those who in any way attempt to break tluough 
thtiti, ahd a )kn0t newspaper p&r^raph has often' been 
fMosHii Up by yeaiB of impritonment, by Uiiisftnietft, 
Of .death. Besides thia, frona the multiplied ceon^tiem 
existing between the states in the middle of Europe jand 
tlieif todghboufd, e^er^ thing gradually biec6me» knotf^nii to 
tb€ f^ublic, IttMMrilhitanding the striclt^st pnAibitiotis^ 
wb^mas in France, foreign publications have but little^ 
circulation, and the introduction of them is attended witk 
veal tlangef • "'^ 
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fore on all sides^ and in all possible viewi^ 
and directions^ the most absolute that can 
be conceived^ and things, persons, and 
powers are" subjected to its will and dis- 
posal in an infinitely greater extent than 
can happen in any other state^ 

2dly. In all the monarchies of the inte-* 
rior of Europe, the military character 
maintains its rank, but no where is its 
preponderance so great, no where is the 
government so essentially military, and no 
M^here is every thing so unconditionally 
sacrificed to military greatness as in France. 

Amid the storms of the revolution, a«f| 
even in that troubled and unnatural s^e 
of things which followed upon the explo- 
sion of the tempest, neither cjVj-l^nor poji-. 
tical talents, nor social virtue could flbo- 
rish ; and what in this frightful perioHcl was 
called state prudence, and the econottiy of 
government, was of a character so little 
respectable, (the whole fabric of the s^ate 
resting upon injustice and &ithles6hess, and 
robbery, and the most flagitious maxims,) 
that honourable men declined polluting 
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themselves by mixing with it. At the 
same time, by a remarkable combination 
of circumstances, which it ^s not here our 
intention to elucidate; the spirit of the 
army was from day to day strengthened 
and exalted, till at last it attained to that 
s^tate in which we beheld it during the last 
years of the war. It was now the only point 
in the national economy of France on 
which the eye of the observer could rest 
without reluctance ; and the good fortune 
;hich accompanied thdr anns> seemed to 
►w a splendid mantle over the nakedness 
Lhe state, and, in some degree, to cover 
X^formities, distempers and crimes, 
^httinost celebrated of its generals soon 
sittdteded i^ti subverting its government, a 
detested and contemptible government, 
whosb fall all parties considered as a de- 
sirable event. From this time forward 
the preponderance of the military charac- 
ter was decisive, and as, in spite of ail the 
changes of form which the new government 
experienced, and in spite of all the accu-^ 
jnulation of titles and badges of distinction, 
and pomp, and ceremony, no counterpoise 
was found for military consequence and 

I 
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fktue, this pi^ponderance was nd^cmallj 
angmetibed miid oo^ifimiied. 

The present ruler <rf France is '4i Ibrtu^ 
iia/te geireral .; but unlike otiier Tute^s, m4i&> 
bom to their throiie^ b][)taiiijl^d in «uc^&^ 
ful Avtars a military reputatiou independeiit 
6f their power> his ;g6verMiient ^ founded 
merely on his reputation ^ ksilitary €»ploit6 
alone have iDpened to bim the tineximi*- 
pled oareerirhick benoir mas; in ^iwlity 
of a soldser, and secar^ of ikm rapport of 
the army^ he overtunied ^e daracto^ 
goTernment ; as a soldier^ and oonfidklg Ir 
the army^, he has atsquired^ iiisteaidtK>l:fei 
limited temporaiy antbotity, aii 
absohite, and her^ditaty donnrnpn-W^Wlie-*^ 
ther be will be always victorious iicitmifc^ 
will disdose; but as long as he is dfitaiv 
toined to rule^ the presei'vatidn of his fni* 
litary fame most remain li^ iitA and bigh^ 
est care: so cldsdy and so inseparably 
connected is the existence of no otber 
governoteent in Europe with its ^military 
interest. — No other . gov^naineiit 8mtri£ca» 
so uncondltionaily to ils militBry gr^ttn^ 
every ^ther in^^est, ewry ocoMid^tiaa 
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papple. Wjberever w^ j&od a gov^nine^ 

Jti'SbtiQa,. .wnsecrateiji by right and time^ 
and jli9!ia@dtal:ely a^Uied with :tbe proipeiity 
luod jCOBteobuent .oif ^e nation, (the in^ 
j;ta;!y ipo^er^ hovi^e^Mor iijgh in astksaiiQn^ 
i& aiwa^ys i^Qtvsidbesod as sUb6rduiate4o liighfir 
^jfct3> ^\^&^^ YfQ'W&e <foirinfiriy c^cus^ 
/tpiBed t9 €d{i fmyUtany stajtes -only theritpA 
•this ^epoisiaatiou, suttject to the ti;e8tricr 
<t}pn now jene^ntiOned. It^was Jin this ^j^oini 
t>f vjiew tiiat .Frederick H, though Jhimselif 
ft ^jUcces^ftjil i^au&ral^ /.Qonsybdeced iihC' aimy 
<\vhi<[h h^ iiftd icre^ted id the latter .badf ^of 
his rfiigm ; and l^/hat in tteiconatxtpti^ of 
hh jkingdom was {founded y pon isnititaivf 
ffirme did not ipre\'^t Jiis .sjuooessor ^fvam 
f<^^ng5 (perhaps to too ^gpeat an extent;) 
upon this in itself eiteellent maiim, '^ *hat 
the prosperity of the state was the ^st 
<!afe of government, and that ats ttiilttary 
iniorests were to be consulted only ki the 
second insfasince/' But it is not the same 
in an order of things, where in every es- 
seutial point the .adv^^^tage of the regent 
is separated from the advantage of th« 

i2 
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country;* it is iw>t the same where his 
authority is only sup^cially rooted in the 
opinions and usages of the people^ where 
the government has been established imme- 
diately after a stormy revolution by ex- 
traordinary circumstances, with much op- 
ppsition and many perils, and consequently 
where — ^however powerful and absolute it 
may be — ^it is every moment in danger-^of 
being shaken or overthrown in its turn 
by extraordinary circumstances acting in 
an opposite direction. The constant care 
of such a government must always be 
uniformly to appear strong, and victorious, 
and formidable, and, above all things, 
formidable in a military aspect. Here 
things proceed in an inverted order. If 
the prosperity and happiness of the state 
cannot be reconciled with its military in- 
teirests^ the ^exertions of the government 
are divided between both ; when a prefer- 
ence must be given to one or other, the 
latter will always carry it. Its military 
greatoess must be maintained, let maim-^ 

• Where the regent has, as it were, an interest apart 
from the country, or to judge of it in the most favour- 
able way, more titan paramcmU to that of the countrj^, 
without being united. with it, or gunk and lost in it. 
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&ctuY^> and trade, and commerce, and 
colonies, and individual prosperity savie 
themselves as they can, or go to wreck as* 
it may please heaven. This is the precise, 
state of the actual relations of France in 
regard to its military constitution ! 

3diy. When we reckon the employment 
of revolutionary instruments and forms 
among the advantages which the present 
government of France possesses over all 
the other states of Europe, we meant 
exclusively the use which it makes of this 
dangerous mean in its external relations.* 
▼—How far revolutionary maxims still re- 
tain their influence in the interior it is not 
our object to inquire,- and might also be 
difficult to determine. For there reigns 
between the revolutionary system and that 
of an absolute despotism, such a striking 
and manifold analogy, that it would be 
frequently very embarrassing to decide 

* This nevertheless belongs to the class qf a4Yantage3 
v^hich it derives from the^ character of its iniepial con«» 
stitution. For other governments could -not employ sucti 
instruments without the greatest danger to themselves^ 
pm were they unfof tunf^iely wished foiqiff 



ttl^ther thii at tli«t lUir^ this or.thst 
jta^dsure (rf ther gotemtffenfc prbceedgd frdm^ 
arte Of the ftther. When one sees on alt 
hands the most violent iovasicms of per^ 
sond liberty and security, the prisons of 
state crowed With unhappy peiisorts> who 
expect no other sentence than what the 
jlrbitrary will of *n individual may pfo-» 
iiounce i military cpmiriissions whose sum- 
mary proceedings arc first recorded in the 
papers after the victims are dispatched; 
decrees of imprisonment, banishm6fltt> and 
transportation passed under the most nuga-* 
tory pretexts, jirtd for the most part with* 
oat any pretext at ail ; when one sees the 
most celebrated and execrated m&tster in 
revolutionary tactics**r-fpr whom Collot 
D'Herbois acted with too much tardiness 
rrrrWhom thc National Convention expelled 
as top blood-^thiraty—inrested with the 
office of minister pf police^ and reinstated 
after haying beep once displaced,r^one 
cannot get rid of the suspicion^ that the 
prwent French government, not contented 
With the regular ^lid gigantic powers which 
circumstances have placed in its hands,. 
1^0 w ?ind then resorts for Weapons to the 
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still half open armoory of exploded r6VH>o 
Ittlionary tyranny. Here xm have only to 
do with those which it employs against 
foreign ^tate$. - 

. The true fundamotrtal principle of all 
revolutionary policy is, ^^that behind the 
legitimate sovereign of a state there is still 
another natural and superior authority en*^ 
titled the sovereignty of the people, w^ich^ 
though usually slumbering, sometimes 
awakes to molest or overturn the other 
in the exercise of its undoubted rights/* 
This doctrine wbicli has been long ago 
exploded in every enlightened system of 
social and civil policy, . but which, for 
common capacities, always has something 
more or less seductive, was tlie* very quin- 
tessence of all the errors and enormities^ of 
the revolution ; and long before the time of 
the revolution, of all the great aiid little, 
the fruitless 4^r successful attempts of fac^ 
tious insurrectionists and fanatics of 
liberty. As in the interior of France it 
was the most effective of all the instru-^ 
ments of fury and crime, it alwa5^s pro- 
duced a great proportion of the calamity 
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and miMry which the revolution pbured 
forth upon other countries. After this 
destructive doctrine, that, nations not only 
had an interest separate from, and often 
opposite to that of their governments, but 
also possessed the right of persecuting the 
latter, was by a variety of hellish artifices 
brought into general circulation ; it hap- 
pened that the confidence of the people in 
the persons and measures of their princes was 
in some places entirely destroyed, in many 
more than half undermined, in all consider*- 
ably shaken ; and that it required not only a 
hard, but long experience, to break the 
spell by which for a time every French 
army appeared in the shape of an ally, a 
saviour, and deliverer of the people. This 
delusion is now indeed dissipated, less per- 
haps by the progress of more enlightened 
views than by the example of France, 
from which the people saw what sort of 
liberty and what kind of equality and so* 
vereignty that nation itself acquired, by 
the conduct which it so zealously and 
ardently recommended others to imitate. 
The danger of seeing these treacherous arts 
again triumph in another war is certainly 
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at present not very considerable, but no 
one can take upon himself .to answer that 
they are wholly and for ever ex^odc^l. 
The great mass of the people is cured ; 
but half enlightened witlings and giddy 
speculators, such as we almost daily see 
thrusting themselves forward in the publica- 
tions most generally read in Germany (to our 
shame be it confessed,) will not lose their 
public all at once; and in great con* 
junctures real traitors will always be 
found. In every case even a monientary 
attempt to sow discord between rulers 
and their subjects must create much 
trouble, much confusion, much tempo- 
rary embarrassment, and will give thp 
party which resolves on employing this 
wicked mean an undoubted advantage 
over all its opponents, 

Rut the present French government has 
not only never disavowed the intention of 
repeating such conduct,* but it has both 

* To this it may and must be compelled in a com- 
prehensive, equitable and lasting treaty of peace, as a 
thing which other states have a right to require, and as 
beidg indispensably requisite for the common s^urity. 
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no one who is in possession of the data 
necessary to iiu ect his judgment, and who 
has the facul):y of combining them> can 
remain long in doubt respecting the re- 
sult.^l^ll that interests us now is, to 
know that the present French government 
possess real and essential advantages over 
the other governments of Europe. All 
we mean to maintain is, that a power 
which has these advantages at command 
has already obtained a decisive prepourr 
derance * over such as either do not po&^ 
sess them at all, or in an inferior degree, 
supposing an equipoise to be established 
bet ween them in other respects. 

Were France in point of situation and 
magnitude an inconsiderable state in Eu-^ 
rope, such as Nofway and Portugal, or 
the island of Sardinia, and had it obr 
tained by extraordinary conjuctures thesp 
three characteristic advantagjps, fhe rest 
of Europe would consider this, at best, 

!>That is to say, keeping the true acceptation of a 
balanpe of power always in view, ^' such a preponderr 
ance as eiiables it with more facility and with a bet- 
ter prospect of impunity to attack the independance of 
others.*^ 
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as a political problem, and as a curious sub- 
ject of disquisition for ingenious politicians^ 
but as of very little practical interest. 

Had France, at the conclusion of the 
former war, returned within its own li- 
mits, these characteristic features in its 
constitution would not have been in that 
case a matter of indifference; for before 
the revolution, and before the conquests 
to which, it led, France was already too 
powerful and mighty not to give a con- 
siderabie degree of uneasiness to its neigh- 
bours by a sudden developement of a 
new system of government. But as no 
one would have a right to call it to ac- 
count respecting its internal constitution 
after it was once ackpowledged, we should 
have had no other resource left than to 
remain constantly on the watch against 
every danger that might threaten us from 
that quarter, and to set about invigorating 
and new modelling, according to the neces- 
sity of the time, our own systems of go- 
vernment, in as far as that could be done 
without overturning principles and rights. 



\ 
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Had Tmnce ^e^en remained mH^m those 
limits which xylene priesciid^ed io her by" 
the lust tiieaty of peaoe, ^dlL a gpeaC 
change would have been necessary in our^ 
riews, calcuiatious, measures mvA arrange^ 
fnents^-i^-isuch a >change as is preseribed hy 
extraiordinaiy CQnjunctQre&-t-^&ir ■. at the 
lime wlieu tliat f)eace was vConcludedr*he 
balimce^of pK»c«r in Europe was soiinuch de^^ 
ranged in ite operational hat mucli^rous^t have 
become da^ageious wliidh l^id^uld have bee& 
&^rmerly considered a^ hjninnle^, atKl yet 19 
ibis periloiis ^situation we could not have 
found a just motive for intmiediate attack ^ 
if we remained true to *lhe principles 
«ilj3eady laid jdowu in itheir utmost strict^ 
, tiesS) either in the internal jcpnatitution 
of iFrance, qr in the necessities of the 
rest joi Europe arising out of ^that treaty 
of p^ce« 

ft. 

But after the l^i^mh government,- 
from the moment that the peace wa§ 
concluded to the hour when tlie prepara- 
tions began, shewed that the only object 
it had in view in becojuing a party to thi» 
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treaty was arbitrarily and wantonly, on all 
sides, to overleap tho^e boundaries which 
were already too far extended. for the com- 
mon. interest of Europe ; Jthe rest of Europe 
acquired an indubitable right to call it 
to account not only for the steps it had 
taken since the peace, l)ut also for what 
it had becomfe by means of tlie peace, and 
even to enter on a .general revisal of its 
internal relations in-as-far as they were 
mciore <or Ae$s incompatvbte wkh the ^ne 
9fA\ oecuifity. For as on die breaking out 
^ the war the trealy t)f peace was xioiq* 
pfebtly cataoelled, and Jdie state of thh^ 
crcttted or sanctioned i>y tine treafcy noiloiH 
ger exists under its guarantee, it is ^aem 
of course permitted to examine whether 
Europe <3aii ^^er accede to the reestablish- 
menft of the same statte of things, -aral 
to Its coiifinsia/tion hy new treaties. 
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(CHAP. V. 

Representation of the Relation subsisting be^ 
tweeti France and Austria in the ^Lnter- 
val between the Peace of Luneville and 
the Breaking out of the present War. 



1 1 



A H£ peace of Lunevilie^ properly consider- 
.ed, Mras not the work of an ; individual 
power; it was the act of the collective 
governments of Europe, it was the final 
result and lasting expressiKHi of a general 
disorganization — . 

» • . . ■ 

Had this peace bben the concluding act 
of an ordinary war, in which though one 
party must upon the whole be victori- 
ous over another, still a sort of balance 
is maintained by acquisitions upon both 
sides, by mutual prosperity and adver- 
sity, by reciprocal losses and advantages ; 
or had it been the i*esult of an ordinary 
congress, where the pretensions of the 
two parties are discussed with calnmess 

6 
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and deliberation, where riot only the pre- 
sent moment but the past and the future 
are consulted, and where by the influence 
and interest of several powers, who ap- 
pear as friends, as allies, as arbitrators or 
guarantees, the progress and issue of the 
negotiation are often more affected than 
by the immediate relations subsisting be- 
tween the principal combatants, it would 
be lost labour in posterity to endeavour 
to comprehend how such a treaty could 
ever have been recorded in the annals of 
history. 

But the treaty of Luneville was the 
necessary, the cruel result of an unexam- 
pled combination of misfortunes, and 
whether a parallel will ever henca^forth 
be found to it or not, the circumstances 
which concluded it (for circumstances, not 
men have done it) were certainly with- 
out a precedent: At the end of a ten 
years war whose original and praise\i^orthy 
object, often indeed mistaken and be- 
trayed though never entirely abandoned 
or lost, was the salvation of Europe from 
the destruction of anarchy! — At tlie em I 

K 
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of this mdst important, eventful and notr 
hopeless and desperate war/ Austria stood 
alone, insulated and forsaken, opposed to 
the Colossal power of a revolutionary 
ittass disciplined by time, experience and 
victory. This power, penetrating by the 
two principal flanks of the monarchy with 
an equally impressive force, had encom- 
passed the centre and was every day 
more and more narrowing its circle ; with- 
out some event approaching in character 
to a miracle, or such an effort of despa;ir 
as could not then be hoped for, a favotir-* 
able issue was impossible; the monarchy, 
formerly replete with splendid energy, 
was -crippled for the moment; and at this 
very moment the negotiations of LuneviHe 
were opened. If any friendly star in any 
one point of the horizon had appeared 
even then to Austria, if it had obtained 
the support even then of a single power, 
if the slightest political diversion, a decla- 
ration or even one vigorous word had 
been thrown into its mounting scale, how- 
ever threatening the- aspect of its fortune 
was, it might have made some port of safety. 
Political wisdom would then have done 
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its utifio6t, tideways of escapte might have 
befeh opiehedi aftififcial delays might haire 
i)t^eveftted the necessity of immediate de- 
cimon, time might have been gained, 
courage and hope might have returned. 

■ 

But it y^as hot ettoogh that the French 
jJoKfcy^with iron resolution repelled every dt^ 
tempt at participatidni* Europe facilitated 
its ^ur][)oste, And volontarlly renounced 
all co-operation. The only articulate 
Voice which -^as heard, either in friendly 
ot hostile accents, from near aiid frbtti 
a fer, arid from all corners of the eatfch; 
wks ' peace ! peace ! &rid peace on any tbn^ 
ditionsl None of the courfs could be 
jgnbi^arit that in consequence of their 
thoughtless and blind resignation, the in^ ^ 

* The British ministry, in fact, did its utmost ia 
order to be admitted to the negociations at Luneville, 
and as England had made many foreign conquests', 
and, besides, having a good deal to give up» had long 
before recognized the principle of compensation, con- 
siderable advantage might have accrued from this to 
Austria and to Europe. By what crooked ways anS 
miserable quibbles the French cabinet found means of 
eluding this co-operation, cannot be forgotten b]^ those 
who have followed with attention the progress of events ; ' 
it was one of the most remarkable chs^pters in the di* 
plomatic history of that period. 

k2 
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science and the demands of Frande must 
Ibe carried to the most extravagant pitch ; 
that provided with such instructiom and 
subjected to such mandates the Austrian: 
government would be compelled to sub- 
scribe to a sentence of death upon the 
whole confederacy if France chose to pro- 
nounce^ it. But all that sted&stness and 
wisdom could have attempted in other 
conjunctures^ was in vain in that, moment 
of desertion ; there was no more room for 
political calculation> for consideration of 
futurity^ for the fair discussion of in)^* 
portant objects. The. only terror even 
of those who were at a distance from the 
scene was the continuance of the war : to 
see it ended eight days sooner they would 
have offered in sacrifice to their insatiable 
enemy hecatombs of lands and treasures, 
of rights and dignities ! 

With this spiritless disposition ot the 
courts, the complaints of the people, the 
dejection of the great, tlike decay of the 
sentiment of public interest, and the in- 
fluence of the never-ceasing outcries of the 
treacherous or scrupulous apostles of peace 
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were all in unison. A considerable part of 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland was in 
fact depressed in a degree scarcely support- 
able by the evils of the war ; the most 
flourishing pifovinces of Austria grievously 
felt the scourge ; the condition of the more 
opulent classes was straitened, painful, and 
perilous, the condition of the lower classes 
was equally comfortless. To long for the 
conclusion of the war in so distressing a 
situation, was what no friend to humanity 
coiild condemn, and no statesman could, 
disappro ve« . But the characteristic of the 
time, as well in the cabinets of princes ai& 
in the opinion of the people, in every, 
circle of society from the highest to the 
lowest, in every conversation and written 
production of the day, w^ts^ that no limits 
were set to this desire of peace; that peace 
on any condition was the universal watch* 
word, the wish of all wishes, the ultimate 
object of all human efforts. In no other 
epoch of history has the feeling of present 
necessity so completely subdued the public 
mind, as to benumb and paralyze all power 
of refiectiwi, as to confuse and falsify the 
judgnjepte of every on^. To investigate 
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wha^t might aftervardjs h^ppeft, to look at 
the roost iairnediate consequences iqierely 
to in(][uiie what was the amc^nt of the 
ransom, seemed then a sort of i^artyrdom 
to the minds of the nation^; they would 
not even know — ^hpw and v(h^K they were 
a^boiit to £^Il; and after the negotiation 
was concluded, and the yialent irresistible 
wi3h of so many niilUons was accomp^[ished, 
had, in place of all other information and 
formalities, a board with the inscription 
peace is signed! been carried through the 
towns and countries, the public would wil- 
Hogly have consented to be left in total and 
petpetual ignorance of the cpnditions. 

At so extraordinary a crisis, if all the 
courage and political wisdom in the world 
had been united in a few individuals, they 
could have effected nothing , agaiu^ the 
omnipotence of the eviU against the omni- 
potence of opinion ; the die W3;s irrevocably 
cast, and Austria was more than, justifiable 
in ceasing to struggle against destiny. 
There are. cases in which a sacred duly, 
calls upon rulers and their ministers to 
contend; with the .wishes of the people. 
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with vhatever force, w^th whatever vio- 
lence they may he expressed ; for govern- 
ments are appointed on the supposition 
jthat those who compose thi^m are wiser' 
than the multitude. But there jire other 
CQSfis,: though, they seldom occur-~in which 
the most enlightened gorernmi^nt must 
give ear to the public voice, even when its 
(lemands are pernicioufr. Such .was the 
case before us ; and^ what gaye it its full 
weight was that the motives for gjving up 
the contest were of a two-fold kind. For 

■ 

even the best informed and the most dis- 
passionate saw th^t Amtf:\?i was abandoned 
to its f^te, and that the x^est of Europe 
was dead, breathle^, and cold. It was in 
vain tb e^tpsect jt favoqrable turn from with- 
out; any effective aid; or even an ener- 
getic remonstrance, since, thofe from whooi 
alone they could be expected saw , nothing 
so desirable as pence : they and the public 
yrerC/ completely at one. This facilitated 
^nd hastened the determination to listen 
to the prayers of the people, and a mo- 
narch whose former conduct had shewn him 
to be most laudably feimiliar with such 
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resolutions, but who, during a ten years 
xeign, had learnt with exemplary devotion 
to reap in care what was sown in care, and 
^ by sacrifices to purchase new sacrifices, could, 
without violating any duty as a sovereign, 
adopt this resolution, which certainly was 
not one of the lightest to form. 

Hence arose the treaty of Luneville; 
the merits of which it is unfair to estimate 
by the common standard of political and 
diplomatic perfection. It was less a nego* 
tiation than an unequal and hard capitula-- 
tion, between a superior force, which took 
every advantage of its superiority, and an 
inferior, which, though compelled to sur^ 
render, would hbt givie up all its fortifica- 
tions at once. Iii a desperate situation to 
make the best retreat possible was the only 
tactic of an Austrian negotiator. Every 
position which could be maintained in the 
struggle, every point which could be saved, 
covered, concealed, or thrown out of sight, 
was a victory. But the principal articles 
pf the capitulation were necessarily dic- 
tate^ hy France ; g^nd as the resqlytioq tQ 
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surrender could no longer be departed 
from, no exemption from this compliance 
could on any ground be hoped for. 

When the necessary effects of a treaty 
of peace concluded under such circum- 
stances are considered^ a doubt naturally 
arises whether it was really binding. At 
the time of this treaty there was something 
monstrous and unnatural, and somethir^ 
which prognosticated death and dissolution, 
notouly in the condition^ pf Austria, but 
in the whole political body, in the ex- 
hausted and consumptive form, and in tlie 
haggard traits* of Europe itself. An ii> 
strument like that wrested by unfeeling 
viblance from the weak ^nd trembling hand 
of an expiring man, wo^Jd, at least in 
private life, be unfavourably looHe^d upoii^ 
and wojjld not be received by a civil judge 
without hesitation and scruple as a ground 
of obligation. But far be from us the 
introduction of such maxims in the politi- 
cal pelations between states i What M'aij 



* Facies hippociatica. It was really to b$ compattd 
(0 (bf 9tate tf a person dyings 



\ 
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resolved on with an appearance of freedom^ 
and what without any visible application of 
violence was confirmed and ratifies!, must 
be held sacred and inviolable. We can 
only go so far without danger and with the 
moBt perfect right, as to maintain that a 
convention where all the advantage was on 
one side, all the fourtlien and loss upon the 
other, should, in its execution, its opera- 
tions, and consequences, be interpreted 
indulgently for the suffering and rigorously 
for the u^nmVg party. This is the dictate of 
reason and ofjustice, and such has been the 
doctrine held by the publicists^ of every 
time* If Austria), therefore, had not con- 
formed to the sti {mictions of the treaty of 
XuneriUe in their full extent; if it had 
attempted to^ ^iseovar forced interpreta- 
tions; and subierfages, or if it had seized 
upon the first opportunity to bi^eak in upon 
the grievously oppressive order of things 
which that peace treated ; impartial judges 
would have excused, and the world would 
jSave pardoned wliat could not liave been 
wholly justified. Not so if France: did it. 
i.Tlie slightest vit^lation jo£ a treaty which 
V as so exclusively, in such a dispropor* 
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tionate and unexampled degree favourable ' 
to France, was, on her part, a revoking 
act of injustice, an unpardonable crimef. ' 

Let the history of the last four years be 
consulted^ and there we will find what has 
happened on one side and what has hap- 
pened on the other. 

The Imperial court bas^ observed every 
article of the peace of Luneville with the 
mo&t punctrlious exactness. It has neither 
availed itself of the unfavourable situation 
in.vhich it found itself at the time of its 
being concluded, nor of the privilege of 
liberal construction, which, in all unequal 
and hard contracts, belongs to the injured 
party, to elude the execution of any en- 
gagement. It has given the French go- 
vernment so little ground of complaint, 
that one can conscientiously maintain, 
that, if a conduct such as that which 
Austria has invariably held, for these four 
y^trs, without a moment's waveriiig and 
with a patience alniost iacredihle,^ bad been 
followed in a healthy order of things; and 
where the total overthrow of the constitti- 
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tion of nations rendered a long continua* 
lion of peace impossible, war must have 
vanished from the earth.* 



The ruler of France has, on the other 
hand> considered the treaty of Luneville 
merely as an .in$tnjment, by the help of 
which he could — ^without fear of resistance 
^•oiji any quarter in which resistance could 
be tiftade— prosecute his plans, of insatiable 
ambition and unhmited aggrandizements 
and^ ^ in the memorable interval between 
the signing of this treaty, and the corona- 
tion at Milsnj;,, the. history of his^ interior 



. t 



♦ If what wc here assert required any proof, if it waa 
pot clear as day to the whole of Europe, it could not be 
better confirmed than by the utter incapacity of thtf 
Freijcb goverpnient to find out even the shadow of a 
complaint against Austria. Neither in their official de-^ 
clarations, nor even in their own journals, little accus- 
tomed as they are to spare any one, or to confine them- 
selves withiii the strict limits of triith, has any thing 
ever been brought forward of such a nature which was 
not manifestly false, or contemptibly ridiculous. They 
have even freed us from t^ie task of entering into this 
subject in great detail, for to such grievance as <^ that 
the emperor had purchased Lindau," or that ^* he rulei 
iespxiiically^ Over the south of Germany^** or "that h^ 
had not resisted the British niaritifne code/' np ofip can 
expect ijg to make any reply. 
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administratioa is that of an unceasing pro*- 
gression fi:pin a power confined and mo- 
dified by laws and certain prescribed forms, 
to an authority without either bounds or 
modelration ; so the history of his external 
policy presents an uninterrupted series of 
unauthorized extensions of territory, of 
arbitrary transformations of the civil and 
political existence of states^ a constant 
transgression^ violation, and derision of all 
rights and all conventions. And it is an 
incontrovertible fact that, (without at- 
temping to accomplish every thing at once, 
and thus frustrating his own schemes,) he 
could not, in the interval in which all this 
took place, have proceeded with less con- 
straint^ with more rapidity and greater 
violence, had there been no treaty in ex- 
istence to fetter his operations. 

•» 

It is less for the purpose of proving this 
position — for it is demonstrated as soon as 
it is laid down — than for the purpose of an 
historical illustration of these remarkable 
events, that tir^ now proceed to a short 
review 6f them. After all that has been 
already said, it is almost unnecessary to 
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rtrp^at^ that the enter priees of the Frettth 
government tVere not injuridiis e*nly to the 
private interests of Austria^ biii that they 
in eflS^ct wounded the interest of iEurbpe in 
the nfK)st sensible and vital points. When 
^6 Represent therefore nHiat happened aftei- 
the peace of Lnneville as the particular 
contern of Austria, arid as a brea<ih of 
peace with Austria, it is done on the fol-^ 
lowing grounds : first, because the *Impe- 
rial court, in concludiftg that unfortunate 
treaty of peace, acfed as the real, though 
involuntary representative of the whole 
European state confederacy; in the next 
place, because the most considerable acts 
of violence on the part of France, and its 
progress in injustice and usurpation were 
immediately injurious to Austria, and af- 
fected the rest of Europe only through the 
medium of Austria and her dangers; and 
lastly, because the greater part of these 
arbitrary measures were accompanied with 
circumstances which rendered them pfFen- 
sive in an eminent degree to the honour 
and dignity of Austria, when considered 
for a moment apart from the common 
cause of all other states. 
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Insotder to establish a certain arrange- 
ment in this disorderly chaos of contem- 
porary, accumulated, duad variously blended 
and interwoven malversationSy it will be 
best to class them together in principal 
groupes, classifying them in the order of 
the diflferent theatres on whicli they were 
transacted,* — This M'ill be done under the 
following heads. 

I. Infractions of the peace of Luneville 
in the arrangement of the internal aflfairs 
of Germany. 

II. Enter prizes against Switzerland. 

• A represetitation of them, following the order of 
time, would also have its advantages ; but we have 
thought a preference due to the other as the most perspi- 
cuous mode of arranging them. 

It will be remarked that in the above catalogue only 
those infractions of the peace are noticed by which 
Austria was immediately adected. Of the ill treatment 
which Hoiland experienced, of the violence practised in 
the north of Germany ^ of the seizure of Hanover 9 of the 
ransom of the Hanse townSy &c. as well as of the at- 
tempts against Baden, tVirtemberg, and Bavaria, we 
shall treat in other chapters. However in one way 
or another they were all violations of the peace qf 
Luneville« • . 
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III* Enterprizes against Italy. 

. This last head^ on account of its great 
extent, admits of several subdivisions^ as 
1st. Piedmont. 2d. Parma and Placentia. 
3d. Lombard^. 4th* Genoa and Lucca. 

Of Tuscany, Naples, &o. occasional 
notice will also be taken* 

I* Violations of the peace of Lune- 

VILLE IJSr THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
lirrERNAL AFFAIRS OF GeRMANT. 

In the seventh article of the treaty of 
Xaineville it was stipulated, that as in 
Consequence of the cession of a part of 
Germany to France several princes of the 
empire had lost their possessions, the loss 
should fall equally upon the whole, and 
that the e/Tzptre should adjudge to the he- 
reditary princes who found themselves in 
this situation indemnities to be taken out. 
of its interior. 

The fifth article stipulated that the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany should receive a 
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€$mplete indemnity in Gerijiany for the loss 
of his Italian states. 

These two plain iand lindmbigUous ar- 
ticles were executed in the following 
manner : 



Instead of leaving the cbndUct and di-^ 
rection of this great German family pro- 
cess 'to the empire, as the treaty required^ 
France, under the most frivolous pretences 
and with unexampled presumption, an-o-^* 
gated to itself the right of projecting a 
plan for completely revolutionizing Ger- 
many, and of giving a new constitution to 
the empire, without consulting the em- 
peror, but merely with the consent of 
Russia ;* transmitted it to a deputation of 
the states of the empire for their com- 
pliance ; and, to fill up the measure of- 
insult, fixed the term of two months for 
its completion. To this violent and af- 

* How far this consent of Russia extended, and in 
what light it must be viewed consistently with truth and 
fairness and for the justification of the court of Peter;g- 
hurg, we shall afterwards explain. 



/ 



fronting conduct the t^rm medidJtvoA w^s 
applied • 

Thus was the seventh article of the; 
treaty fulfilled. The following was the fate 
6f the fifth. In this plan of the French 
government, projected with the blindest 
and most arbitrary decision from private 
considerations alone, and directed solely to 
the accomplishment of its own private 
ends of stirring up present cabals, and 
founding upon them its future hopes ; a 
lot was adjudged to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, containing about qne half of the 
territorial surface, z^jifthpoart of the popu^ 
lation, and four tenths , of the revenue of 
his former possessions* This wa» the com- 
phte indemnity that he was promise4 by 
the most precise of all the stipulations of 
, the peace of Lunevillq* 

And not to leave room for the smallest 
doubt respecting the meaning and object of 
so outrageous a perversion of the trejity, 
and effectually to prevent any soothing 
interpretations of it, such as that the masn of 

1 
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indenjnities was insufficient^ after the ^Lir-^ 
est proportional distribution of them^ to 
cover the amount of the losses sustained^ 
some received more than double, and one 
received even ten times the value of his 
lossy the indemnity amounting to the full 
yahie of all his former possessions !^ 

* What rendered these dictatorial and uncov^nanted 
acts still more revoking and insupportable, was the lan- 
guage held by France respecting them. In the memo-^ 
rable report of the Slst of August, 1802, which was 
introductory to the* plan of indemnities, Talleyrand did 
not blush to assert in the face of Europe : " In the for- 
^^ mation of this pfoject, the most conscientmis care hat 
*' been tkken to unite the demands of justice with th^ 
*^ views of policy.—" It was impossible to form any ' 
'' plan which, in its principles and in the means pro- 
** vided for carrying it into execution, was morfi conform^ 
** alle to- the spirit and the letter of the peace of Lune^ 
^' ville/' — ^And *' Austria in particular will derive ims- 
** mense advantages from it/' In much the same stil6 
of bitter and cruel sarcasm it was said in another pdrt of 
this reports '' It affords to France the most lively satisfac* 
^^ tion that the principles of se^ulanzatron hdi permitted 
'^ it to retain one spiritual elector/^ 

The same spirit in which these and similar writinjga 
^vere composed, actuates the French cabinet at this day % 
and whon, for example, ini the Expose de Ul ctrnduiU 
riciprome, fee. which was laid before the senate op the 
S3* of "September, werea^, «^ In the distribution of the 
^* indemnities in Germany, Austria was treated with a 
«' degree offmour -which must have contented all tt0 

L 2 
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The situation in which Europe/ and 
Germany in particular^ then found itself ; 
that dissolution of all federal ties, that 
decay of all public spirit, that insulated 
policy, that selfishness, that indifference, 
that exclusive thirst of gain, that oblivion 
of all great and common motives of action, 
in short, all that we have already described 
as illustrative of the unfortunate issue of 
the war, g^ve likejyise to this in&mous and 
detested transaction the power of uncon- 
trouled operation. The principle was never 
once questioned, the competence of the 
mediatory powers was without difficulty 
acknowledged ; the French partition plan 
was adopted as a basis of future regula- 
tion ; only a few of its provisions met with 
accidental obstacles, and some immaterial 
alterations were introduced in consequence 
of unexpected cabals and private negotia- 
tions; but> upon the whole, France had 
the triumph of having by means of an 

'^ wishes, and surpassed even its most sanguine cx- 
'* pectatioiis," — one is in doubt whether this be 
really a French sneer^ or a new experiment of thai 
unexampled hardihood with which ihcy act in every 
things ; 



•« 
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organic senatus-^comultum,* broken in pieces^ 
overthrown, and annihilated the old con-^ 
stitution of Germany, and of having esta- 
blished a new one in its place, suited to its 
temporary interests, its known or secret 
policy, its wishes or Qaprice. 



The Imperial court, — ^wounded at once in 
all its great relations, — as supreme head of 
the empire,, as the first and most import- 
ant state of the empire, as president of 
the deputation of states, as subscribing 
party in the treaty of Luneville, as one of 
the principal pawers of Europe, as sove- 
reign of the Austrian monarchy, as inter- 
cessor for the grand duke of Tuscany— 
wounded in so many and so sensible points^ 
would have been more than justified if, 
supported as it was by the articles of the 
peace, it had resisted in the most energetic 
manner that violent infraction of both its 



* It is remarkable that the French declaration which 
decided on the &te of Germany was dated on the same- 
day, (the 6th of August, 1 80^,) on which the famous 
organic senatus-cansultuin was made known at Paris, 
which abolished the constitution of 1799> and rai8e4 
Supnaparte to absolute power. 
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letter and spirit^ tltiit uncalled for intei^ 
lerence of strangers^ and^ ii> sl>ort, the 
whole French system. It wds deterred hy 
two principal considerations. On the one 
hand, H was apparent that 'the saine viv« 
friehdly influence, the same decomposition 
of all the elements of the systeni, the same 
political Indifference wh^ch prepared the 
unfortunate Jssue of the war, smd the 
consequently disadyantageous peace, still 
reigued with undiminished ascendant, and 
that the evil had even increased ^n extent 
and violence; w that an ill-timed effort at 
^salvation might not only fs^l of its object, 
hut hasten the approaching ruin. Qn the 
pther hand, the Imperial court, in an afr 
fair where its own personal and family inr 
tierests were immediately poncemed, (a9 
well as the security and prosperity of 
pthers,) could not proceed to the last exr 
tremities, without exciting a suspicioq 
that it was influenced by selfish motives 
jgind the desire of private gain, without 
laying itself open to the malice of some 
and the credulity of otljers.* In -these 



f Ip was also top apparent, tfa^t besides* the prineii 
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circumstances, tranquil resignation was the 
only policy suited to the occasion. The 
indemnity of the grand duke was in Tl; 
later period of the negotiation somewhat, 
though inconsiderably, augmented. The 
addition, which was scarcely perceptible in 
point of , population and territory, reduced 
the sum total of his loss in revenue to 
somewhere about a half; in all other 
points the will of the stranger gave the 
law, and from this moment the peace of 
Luneville, as an article iii the great na-f 
tional code, might be considered as anntr 
hilatod* 

i 

II. EnTERPRIZES A0AINST SwiTZKRLAl^D. 

" The contracting powers reciprocally 

snQtive which instigated the Fre/ich government to der 
inand the cession/of Tuscany, (it will afterwards be fijr- 
ther illustrated,) it was mfluenced by the crafty design t>f 
sowing discord between the Imperial court and the ein- 
pire. It was its object to place before Austria the bitter 
idtemative of either submitting to a serious }os9 withoujL 
an adequate !eompensatio% or of rendering itself ob* 
noaiious to the empire by iniisting upon a complete in« 
demnity, such as had boen stipulated by treaty. By 
Austria's moderation the latter ejipectation at least was 
jd^cokicerted* 



€€ 
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guaranteed the independence of the 
Helvetic, Batavian, Cisalpine, and Li^ 

'4 gurian republics, and the full power of 
the inhabitants to adopt that form of 
government whicli they may judge most 
eligible." — So ran the ^leyenth article of 

the, treaty of Lunevillev 

It is indeed to be regretted that the in- 
fluence of . those adverse circumstances, 
and of that ipiperiovisly urgent necessity 
whjch gatve rise tq this treaty, is felt in 
this as yyeW as in its other stipu}i^tio)is, and 
that it was . not possible for Austria. tQ 
establish more precise principles, more 
preci?^? preliminary cond jtioi)s, ?tnd mo|:e 
precise limitations in regard to the futurq 
constitution of countries whose fate was 

so imniediately and so variously connected 

- ' ' • ' . «^ • ' " ' 

with its own. But even as matters now 
stood, SQ much was indubital^ly qertajn 
from the clear meaning of the article and 
from every possible interpretation of it, 
that France gave up aU pretensions to pre- 
scribe laws to the Swiss, to fix their in- 
ternal constitution by direct interference^ or 
forcibly to impede their march, and tQ 



^ 
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substitute its own will ^nd laws to their 
independent electjQn. It was just as little 
doubtful or ambiguous that to the twcfe-- 
pendence qf a jstate the integrity aH4 
sacredne9s of jts territory were quite in-r 
dispensable. 

How far this article was observed will 
appear from the following account^ the 
historical accuracy pf which rests upon 
public^ notorious^ and well-attested facts* 

i^wUzerlgind found itself, i^ cons,equeiice 
of the destructive revolution which France 

* 

in the year |^79B effected in its interior, 
dividied iijtp two principal partieSf ^ %\i^ ope 
of which had for its object the re-establish- 
ment of the old constitution (in so &r 
as it vas possible and desirable after all 
that had happened), and the other of 
which aimed s^t what was called an one 
and indivmbh system, in which the ma- 
nagement of all the important concerns, 
as well of the whole state as of each in-> 

dividual canton, was to be vested iii a cen- 

. •*»*•... •« » 

tral government.* Of those who since the 

f An unconditional return to the old government wa^ 
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4 

beginning of the troubles had t^ken a part; 
in one shape or other, in the ad minis tra«« 
tion of the state, the majority were, upon 
grounds not difficult to - be understood^ 
for the latter system : but could the votes 
of the Swiss havfe been collected at any 
one moment of tranquillity, and had the 
imtional voice b^eti pronounced through 
a free and legitimate organ, the forpier 
would undoubtedly have prevailed, 



litrished for only by a few; for even those who con- 
teiided for the tight of demanding this return were 
{)ei1»iaded that,' in the situation of things which the . 
existed, justice and prudence required considerable aU 
ierations. It must likewise be acknowledged that 
among the partizans of * the new systfem there wer^ 
only a small number of fanatics- (perhaps none but the 
Pays de Vaud) who had sworn tl)e unqualified destruc- 
tion, of the old order of things. The characteristic 
difference betweeit the two principal parties was, that 
tbe oae wished in the ne^ cotistitution to give apre« 
pmderance to ancient form^, the other to the system 
pf unity. — ^The numerous subdivisions and shades, of 
ppinioi> that an)?e out of th^e two principal headar of 
dtfierence it » impossible to distinguish in a general 
sketch; and it is perhaps necessary to obsenne that it 
js not at all our object to pronounce any judgment 
upon the Swiss transactions, in so far as they concerned 
\i% internal interests, but merely to say as much d3K>uJt 
jthem as is requisite to enable us to represent the con^ 
jjuct of France in its proper light. 
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Tlie members who composed the gt>t 
vernment in the first months of the year 
1801 were more or less attached to the 
principles of unity, and it was easy to 
foresee that the principal features of any 
constitution which might be expected from 
their hands, would tend to the establish^ 
jnent of such a system. Nevertheless 
jsome hope remained to their oppoiwnts 
(supported as they were by the good ojri-* 
nion of the Jiation) of gradually gaining 
the upper hand, of disconcerting, if not 
f^oWy at least in part^ the projects of 
the ruling party, and of thus attaining 
to a constitution which would have again 
]restored in tlie greatest possible perfec-* 
tion the ancient character of Switzerland, 
its old political organization, the laws, 
the usages* the forms, the mutual rela^ 
tions of the different cantons, and every 
thing to whicli for centuries it had been 
indebted for its prosperity acd renown. 
The complete independence of the nation 
yras the preliminary and necessary condi- 
tion of the fulfilment of such a hope, 
Yhis had been assiqred to it by the peace 
of Luneyille^ and the first declaratio;^^ 



it, 
it 
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of France announced a determined Teso- 
lutiod not to oppose the performance of 
the promise. The personal assurances of the 
chief of the French republic were calcu- 
lated even to excite higher expectations 
and still more gladdening prospects; for, 
when he declared to the Swiss deputies 
of bis own free motion: — *^That, that 
** constitution which should be most es- 
clmively conformable to the particidar 
character of their country, its situation^ 
\\j& manners, its heal relations, appieared 
^' to him to be the best and the wisest'* 
r — ^the true Swiss were justified in hoping 
that the plan of modelling the constitu- 
tion of their country after a speculative 
system, or theoretical pattern, was given 
up once for all at lejast -by the French 
Government.?* 



* It IS highly necessary in the following narration 
constantly to bear in mind what Buopj^parte, in the 
aid of the month of May ijSoI^ gaid to the Swiss 
deputies Glaire and Stapfer. We shall quote his words 
4IS they are officially recorde4^ in an article pf the 
Moniteur of the 9th Jun<5« " 

Le premier Consul s'est coiitente de faire aux ci- 
toyens Glairy Stopfer, deputes de rHclveti.^, pette 
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The provisional authorities however, 
after various discussions and vacillations, 
adhered to a project of a constitution 3vhich 
one of these deputies had brought from 
Paris to Bern. By a resolution of the 
29th May, they convened a general diet 
which- should adopt this project as a 
basis for the establishment of a constitu*- 
tion. The most unequivocal discontent 
was manifested at these preliminary mea- 
sures in the elections of the deputies to - 
the diet, in the primary asseiiiblies of the 
people, and in the course of all the necessary 
formalities throughout the whole extent 
of the country, and particularly in the 
little cantons situated in the mountain- 
ous part of it. The diet assembled on 
the 7th Dec. 1801, amid the most violent 
protestations and the general murmurs of 
the people, and it had scarcely opened 
• . ' , < . . 

jseule observation : ** qbe le* meilleur projet de consti- 
tution de 1* Helvetia seroit celui qui auroit ce caractere 
principal de rCitre applicable gu'a elle, et dan« lequel 
on reconno'.roit les circomtances particulieres du terry 
ioire, du climat, et des mceurs. dc I'JHelvetic, qui ne 
rcssemble a' aucun ^utre 6tat Suropecn : que du teste 
le gouvernement Fran9ois ne vouloit aucuntmeiit iu- 
fluencer leurs-^elibc rations ou-diriger'leurs pensees,'* 
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its sittings when the fragility of its coni«* 
position was visible^ and the necessity of 
a new order of things became tw^ry hour 
more and more evident. A part of. the 
deputies had hardly met when tli^ aban-^ 
doned the deliberations and protested 
against all the resolutions ; and when the 
rest wished to proceed conformably to the 
principle of unity to decide upon the 
hXje of all the districts of the country^ 
including even those which now refus- 
ed to acknowledge their cx^n^petence 
and their representative character, the 
members of the secession supplanted the 
provisional government in its functions^ 
and put an end to the diet. This hap** 

pened on the 28th Oct. 1801. 

» . ". 

' The most remarkable circumstance in 
this revolution was th^ ascendant which 
the friends of the old constitution ob- 
tained, in spite of the most unfortunate 
auspices, by the influence of public opi- 
nion alone; for though the primary agents 
in it were far from being attached to 
old principles and forms, though they 
even commenced their career with a resolu- 
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tion declaring the constitution of the 29th 
May (this constitution which was the work 
of French skill, and which was favour- 
able to the system of indivisibility) to 
be provisionally introduced, they were ii| 
a short time obliged to commit the whole 
powers of government into the hands of 
those who had first shaken the authority of 
the diet by a vigorous resistance, and who 
were the real organs of the people's will. A 
senate of twenty-five persons (which since 
the 25th of October was the central point 
of all public authority,) and a select 
committee of this senate, invested with 
the most important offices, was organized 
in such a manner as to give the opposers 
of the system of unity the most decisive 
influence : and Reding whom both friends 
and foes considered as the principal sup« 
porter of the old system, and whom the 
little cantons in particular considered as 
the guardian angel of their independence, 
was amid shouts of joy appointed first Lan^i^ 
dammaa with almost unlioiited power. 

That this order of things gave little 
satisfaction to^ the French was jioon ob- 
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serVable^ could the contrary ever hare 
been expected, from their suspicious silence, 
Tlie Swiss territory however was in the 
mean time covered with their troops, and 
it was easy to perceive that without their 
formal concurrence a fortunate issue could 
not be expected. Reding therefore re- 
solved, . for the purpose of putting an 
end to all anxiety and doubt upon the 
subject, on the night . of the ^SOth of 
November to undertake a journey to Paris. 

His first reception was extremely flat- 
tering, promises of the most encouraging 
kmd, tlje acknowledgment of the new au?- 
thority,. ihe integrity of the Swiss terri- 
tory, uhcontrouled freedom on the part 
of the cantons to settle their internal con-^ 
stitutions, a softening modification of the 
treaty of alliance, in short every thing 
which the best intentioned could \vish or 
the most sanguinis hqpe for, was assured to 
hjm in the first interviews* But this fair 
dawn of better fortunes was soon glouded^ 
The negotiations became difficult and inlri- 
<?ate/tlie language of the French ministers 
btcamie colder, more a]Sibigui)us and uu- 

6 
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friendly, till at last their real object was 
disclosed in a peremptory demand : '\ That 
^' Reding should divide the chief authority 
*' with the heads of the opposite party ;*' 
and a letter of the first Consul of France 
betrayed this secret to Switzerland aqd 
to Europe, that, notwithstanding all bis 
hypocritical professions of friendship, the 
real independence of the Helvetic nation 
was an abomination to his heart.* 



* Of the true meaning - of this remaikable letter of 
the 6th January 180^ no .doiibt can be now entertain- 
ed. It was a plain unequivocal and pressing requisi^* 
tion CO the Swiss to solicit the union of their country 
witJi France* The beginnyig and the conclusion of the 
letter which we are about to quote, evince this in the 
clearest mannen ^^ In the course of the last two years 
(so the. letter begins) your countrymen have occa- 
sionally consulted me upon iheir afiairs. I have 
*^ spoken to them as the first niagistrate of the Gauls" 
— A dignity of which till now we haye never heard in 
history, and which must hai^e remained concealed from 
the rest of the world in some Paris edition of Ccesar^s 
Commentaries /— " would have done, at the time tuhen 
** Helvetia formed a part of Gaul J* And after re- 
minding him that Switzerland was not only without a. 
gotfemment but without a national wHl, and encou- 
raging them to resolve on making a great sacrifice^ he 
concludes in the following words : '^ France will continue 
*' to manifest towards the Swiss those aflfectionate and 
** paternal feelings which have subsisted under the pro* 

M 
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From this moment those Vfho observe 

'* tection of an alliance consecrated by several cen- 
^* times between these two independent hromkes of* one 
^ .and the safn0.pe9ple." 

In this important document, which m many re- 
^pe^ts 16 a better itionument to the character of the man 
li^fsq i fiame it t^eara th«3 aH the, inscrtptions on the 
£gM>tian Pyramids^ 4t is likewise declared for the first 
time : '* That * the French nation would recognize no 
^< dcmstitution in Switzerland, Which was not founded upon 
** the prineipies bg wlfith it hqd bemUUherto regidatedj* 
or in other words^ upon the system of indivisibility* 
This was the independence promised by the peace of 
LnneviUe ! Thna waai firoliounpced the soT^mgn wit! of 
thei&ine omnipotent ftuler, who not only sii months 
•arlier made tb^ dtclaration qaoted in a former note^ 
but who only six weeks before^ in an official expose of 
the sihadiett of the French republic, had^ through the 
med'mm of one of his servants, expressed the following 
sentnnents: Souvtnez*vous*' (a dit le premier consul 
a THeWelie) ^^du course et des vertus de vo6 peres; 
^^ ayes) use organization simple comme leurs nvoeurs; 
*^ Soiig^ i ces religious^ d ces langms diffifentes, qui 
^^ ant leurs Umites fuarquees ; & ces vallees, a ces men- 
'f tagnes, qni vous sept^ent \ a tant de soiavenirs attaclies 
*< a ces homes ftaturelles, ei qu* U reste de tout c^ 
" une empremte dans voire organisation/* (Moniteur 
of the 2d Novembtr IBOl.) Who WouW have cxpfeet- 
cd that this wholesome and cotfsoktbrv counsel was Wol 
introduction to the letter of the 6th January, « pre- 
face to the Dictatorial Recommendation of the p«*in- 
(jiple of indivisibility, to the requisition to unite with 
France, and to all the fkithless and violent measures which 
T\«e are about to recount! 



I 
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and' understand tfce -signs of the .ti»ft6Si 
Could virith cei'tiinty foretell 'thie ifeWM^ "df 
Switzerland. Reding rettimed to Bert*; iiwdt 
in order to avoid 5^11 responsibility, per- 
haps also from a dfeep conviction ^ of the 
impossibiHty of resisting witl*'sttfed^y fe* 
punfetuafiy performed whftt t^ife '-'I^Sftifctt 
government had required. Six he#^nidtti^ 
bers of tlie party which favoured the i^s^lietril 
of tmity trere immediately introduced into 
the senate; the seject cortimiitee was^sd 
organi5:ed, that this party ' had eveii a 
majority in it ; the place of li^cofid^^Lto-^ 
damman, dreated for the' o^c^on, tsiid 
severai! cyf- the most wripbdalht^ittSniskeriai 
Offices, were ffiletJVitti its i)^tii«fis. And 
still after so mahj^l etfdesiVdttrs ti^ Aqfr^ive 
him of authority, t"6^ perioAal itti^tatwe 
of B^dih^, atifd his itiflueiice itt \^ Btisi- 
ness of state/ >tere 'sb ptiedomiriairit and 
beneficial thsrt he would j^robably have suc- 
ceeded ill establfehin^ a cotistitufcroA, if 
not perfectly; ai least in a gVeattiitegifefe'cbn- 
formable .to the real MraiilS -of - the state 
iand to tlie rieal wi^es of its inhabitants, 
had not his enemy, and the eneihy of bis 

m2 
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couotiy bee» powerful and treacherous 
eooi^h to remove him entirely fram the 
theatre of action* 

On tlie I3th April 1802, the senate 
had adjourned its sittings for eight days 
to celebrate the Easter festival, and Rsdr 
ing fcf this purpose had set off for the 
canton of Schweitz to join his femily. 
The : chief autliority was ia tlie interim 
entrusted to the select committee, and 
found itself for tlie moment exclusively in 
the hands of those members who were in- 
debted to France for their places in it. 
They t09k advantage of the fevourable 
conjuncture,^ and with the activity of well 
trained cons^rators, passed a series of 
resolutions on the 17th April, which in 
craft and audacity are almost without a 
parallel in the history of pQlitical factions, 
which reversed every thing which had 
been done towards forming a constitution, 
and appointed forty-seven persons of tlieir 
owi^ nomination, to meet at Bern, and to 
deliberate upon the old project of tlie 
29th May 1801, and in the mean time 
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fliey adjourned the senate sine die " till it 
•* should please the secret committee again 
*^ ta assemble it/' . 

And that no doubt might be entertain- 
ed respecting the quarter in which these 
acts of violence originated, or under whose 
protection and authority they were exe« 
euted, VerninaOy the French envoy, who 
till then had observed a constant silence 
and confined himself to secret cabalst 
sent a congratulatory letter to the im-^ 
mediate authors of the resolutions, in 
which he testified to them his joy, *^ that 
^' they hajl n^ade so wise a use of their 
^^ legitimate temporary powep/' 

Redifig and his friends in vain resorted 
to the most energetic means of maintain-* 
ing their jxist and honestly acquired au- 
thority against this hostile attack ; in vain 
they called heaven and earth* to witness 



* It might have also been said ^^ heaven and hell," ^ 
for among other expedients Reding tried that of writ-** 
ipg 4 letter to Btionaparfi^ on the S2d of April^ in 
which he represented to him in the most moderate ex* 
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of Ihe righteousness of their cause pi4 
the treachery of their adversairies ; ii^ 
vain they attempted by the most dignifiT 
ed protests to destroy the effect of their 
measures: these protests were^ considerec} 
fis voluntary resignationSf their places were 
declared to be vacated, and successor^ 
were a^^intied ta them. On thev 30tl^ 
April the assembly of notables, as it was 
called^ met without either authority en? 
title, but merely by the appointment of 
an incompetent and si&lf-constituted g€h^ 
vernment, and in less than three weeks 
a constitution was formed jinder the pro- 
tection of the French envoy, stnd under 
his daily direction pon^^ably to the 

pFe^ioDS \rhat had ^n the fruit of the premises iVKuIe to 
biBi at Paris, what bad bqen the rewairdof theeoQ&ience 
ivith which be bad complied with all the conditions pre- 
scribed to, bim, and wbat had been the conduct of 
those with whom Prance had compelted hun tp shas^ 
the administration of the U^te;-— He accu&ed in par- 
ticular the French envoy: '^ I cannot believe," said 
he, " tbat tbis is tbe result of the generous senti^ 
ta&nts which the P!^^ Consul expressed to oie."— This 
letter naturally remained without an an^er, and 
Hndme kvtew very well the grounds ©n which iie 
acted, 

1 
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project of the 29th May and the prin- 
ciple of indivisibility, 

Before considering tiie operation of this 
coustitution and the events which ^rosd 
out of it, it is necessary to direct our 
attention to a contemporary transaction^ 
which, though only an jnterludfe in the 
drama of Switzerland's subjection, is of 
the highest importance, particularly when 
considered in a political point of view 
and as a flagrant breach of the peace, / 

France had q.lready— »in order to extract 
from the calamities which its avarice had 
brought on every possible facility for 
its plans of conquest and dqmination^^in 
the general confusion robbed Swit2;erlan4 
of some of its most iniportant possessions, 
and particularly of its strongest bulwarks 
and passes : on tlie nprtb^west side, tjie 
territory of tlie bishoprick pf Basle, so 
interestjing for Francp in a military view, 
with the entrances into the n^oqn tains of 
the Jura, the passes of Bruntrutt, the 
yailey of Munster, Arguel, Biel, &c.: 
OH the south-west, the ^oMrishing city 
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of Geneva become of still more impoiv 
tance to Fmnce than before since the 
union of Savoy : On the south-east, the 
ValteHne, Cbiavenna and Bormio. To 
compleat the circle of its conquests one 
other acquisition only was wanting. The 
high country of the Valais had for those 
who have the command of Italy, and 
who from thence wished to trouble the 
peace of Germany and Europe, an ir-i 
resistible charm* The ancient, free, and 
once powerful and proud people, which in- 
habited the valleys of this land, opened 
or shut at pleasure two principal roads 
out of the Alps, the one leading ovfer 
mount St. Bernard, the other by the 
pass of the Simplon. In the then exist- 
ing Situation of things, when the plains 
of Lombardy were in possession of a French 
army, and were ruled by French functiona- 
ries, under continually varying titles and pre- 
tences, the command of the route over the 
Simplon was extremely desirable, because it 
secured them the earliest and shortest 
passage, the most direct channel of com- 
munication with the Milanese, and an 
immediate entry into the heart of Italy^ 



'^-•T* 
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On the overthrow of the Swiss constitu*^ 
tion, and during the last years of the war, 
French generals and proconsuls, ^ by grie- 
vances and oppressions of every sort, con-* 
verted this once happy land into a howling 
wilderness ; and it is a fact of pi4>lic noto^ 
riety, that in several countries of ijurope 
charitable subscriptions were set on foot to 
save the miserable inhabitants from famine 
and deaCh. After (to use the words of a 
great historian) ^^ every thing was pro-r 
fanedi and rifled, and plundered, and trod- 
den under foot,-' nothing £a,rther remained, 
except to adopt military precautions for 
futurity ; a military road across the Simp*- 
loh was begun in the Autumn of 1800, 
and at the time when the peace of Lune- 
ville was signed part of it was already 
completed. The project was interrupted 
by the peace; the French troops retired 
froni the Valais ; and if in the eyes of the 
French government the stipulations of the 
treaty were any thing but a dead letter, 
they never could again return within this 
territory* 

\pieir usual policy sopn unfolded itself. 
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For the purpose of introducing and cover- 
ing more violent measures, the tlien provi-^ 
Honal government was required to give up 
the country o^f tlie Valais; at first only the 
territory on the left bank of the Rhone, 
and aftervards the whole, under the welU 
chosen pretext that part was not sufficient 
for the completion of the military road. 
The provisional government neither felt 
itself disposed nor authorized to terminate 
its career in this way ; during the sittings 
of the diet in tlie month of Septembery 
the proposition was renewed, but no deci- 
sion waa passed upon it. When Reding at 
last, by taking the helm of the state, had 
invigorated the hopes of tlie well intent 
tioned, and had disconcerted every unpa*; 
, triotic scheme, no prospect seemed to 
remain that any negotiation would be en- 
tertained which had for its object the pub- 
lic ruin, and the French government was 
convinced, that without employing vio-s 
lence it could not obtain the so much 
desired result. On the 25tli of December j, 
1801, it caused the country of the Vaiais 
to be again occupied by its troops; deaf to 
|:he most urgei^t representations of the ma-? 
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gistrates, to tbe lamentations of the inha^ 
bitants, to the protestations of the govern^ 
ment of Berft,* General Thurreau pressed 
forward with his army, seized upon the 
public chests, threw those who resisted 
^nto prkiOD, and contented himself with 
assuring the ill ti-^ated people in an ironical 
proclamatiott : " that tbe French republic 
" had resolved on doing all this fron> re-? 
^ g^rd to their welfere and prosperity/* . 



Tlie people of the Y^biis left ob meaos 
untried to escape the fate which tfareatened 
^^en]i. In ^be strongest and ^nost affecting 

♦ It wrot^ to the French commander on tbe 5ath of 
Defember, {fyd'mg was then at Paris) in the following 
termSf *^ The country of the Valais is a part of Swit- 
f' zcriand. You trample under foot the rights of the 
** Swiss govemmiait, thefiglUiiqf nations mid th^ Hipu-- 
'^' laikm qf treaties. France is at peace with us, caJIt 
*' itself our ally and friend; you involve us in war with- 
^ out declaring war against njs. You drive a people to 
^' despair wbiclx de$ires nothii^ nyofe than to repose it« 
f * self in the lap of a constitution which it loves, after all 
** the miseries it has suffered from revolution. — By 
f ' this eonduct^ the independence of owr republic h vio* 
** lated 'y if we receive no supfsert from Paris, we must 
'^ recommend our just rights to eternal justice, &c.^* 
The answer was : *' He must execute the orders which h^ 
^ hUd Tt€eive4. 
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addresses they conjured the government of 
Bern '• to avert from them this last deadly 
" blow, the bitter calamity of separation. 
" They would suffer and forget every 
thing, their misery might rise to a still 
higher pitch, they would submit to be 
** ruined and undone, provided this con-r 
solation was left them, of sharing their 
good and evil fortune with their old 
allies, provided they only retained the 
'^ name of Swiss." When Reding re- 
turned they besought him for help and 
hope ; he rfevived their sinking courage 
only with vague and ambiguous expres-* 
sions; he had now learned to know the 
character of their enemies. All those 
flippant promises of respect for the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland and the inviolable 
integrity of its territory, of protection, 
friendship, and fidelity, he had learned to 
estimate according to their true value. At 
the moment when the tonsul and his mi- 
nisters were imposing upon his honest in- 
genuity, at the same moment the orders 
were given to Thurreau ! And so fer were 
the actors in this scene from making any 
retrograde movement in their criminal p|X)-i 
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gress, that they even treated the addi^esr^es 
of the Falaisans B.S punishable acts of s^di-. 
tion, and they declared the conduct of the 
Helvetia government in mot rejectii^g these 
addressee to be an injury agaimt France,* 



. f 



* In the answer which Talleyrand communicated to 
the Helvetic minister at Paris upon ' his' last representa- 
tions^ he webt so far, after having thrown out otjfier 
allegations sunid reproaches^ as to aay to hini^ << The first 
*^ Consul dqes not know of any such body as a Helvetic 
*• confederacy.'* Upon which Mr, Stdpfer summoned 
courage enough to address a note to Talleyrand, which 
must here be mentioned as an important historical docu- 
ment. because it demonstrates in the most incontestable 
manner what opinion even the well intentioned men who 
did not belong to Reding's party,, ajnid who were not 
friendly to: the old constitution, entertain^ of the con- 
duct of the French government. In this note it was 
asked, " Was it not then your government, citizen mi- 
*• nister, which by force of the bayonet confounded the 
** country of the Valais with the other parts of the Swiss 
*^ territory m a common massP Was it not then your 
^' soldiers which repeatedly visited with fire and sword 
<* the inhabitants of that land, for the purpose of com- 
*^ pelling them to submit to those laws by which Swit- 
*' zerland was collectively to be governed ? Was it not 
** you yourself, citizen minister, who subscribed the 
•* treaty of alliance between the French nation and the. 
** one and indivisible Helvetic republic} Was the Valais. 
^^ not tb^i an integral part of that republic ? And did 
*^ not the treaty of Luneville guarantee the whole extent 
*' of oiir territory as it stood at the time of the conclu- 
*^ sion of this treaty ?" 
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Afhet K^ttng was removed frdm the go^ 
vemment all serious resistaiite was at an' 
end, 'rfnA Itre work was bronidit in silence* 
to a'coiifclusion. In tlie project of a con- 
stitntion, whidicame to liglit befcitte'ihe 
17th of April, under the auspices of Be- 
dmg^ the.Yalais with its pld boundaries, 
appeared iq the liiM; of the Swi$^ cantons* 
In ttiait \i^hich Wits decreed by liis smifccs^ 
sors it wa& without aiiy reason being as- 
signed I^t atxt. The Fremeh government 

had iioW^ obtained its object t to incorpb- 

• I « I » <^ . 

Thfs TciJlarkablc note was delivered on tte '27th of 
March, 186^. (hi the l7tHof Apni ^ etfd wag pitt to 
^edin^s government and to all further prote^tk ! ' 

It IS kcarca worth while to observe that France 
ihoiight fir to 'set down the district of the Frickthal, ceded 
by Austria to tlie Helvetii^ government, as an indemni- 
fication for tht Valais. Even according to' the loosest 
notions of indfehinity, and laying aside entirely tlie con- 
sidieration, thai: here quite diflfercnt interests and views 
were brought into play, it was altogether ludicrous to 
consider the FricA/AizZ, which is only five square nriles in 
extent, and contains 6nly about eighteen thousand mba- 
bitants,' as an indemnity for the Valais, containing ninety 
square miles and a population of a hundred thousand 
souls.^ The only remarkable circtimstance was, that the 
inhabitants of the Frickthcd protested just as vehemently 
against tlieir union with Switzerland, as the people of the 
Valais did against being separated from it. 
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rate, the /country of the ¥klafis( would have 
been an act of -fiiodish presmnption^ and to 
kaveproicecded' to -avowed conquest with- 
out any disguise,: $o sbdn alter tihe treaty 
€>f ^feaqev wiould have startled the most 
dating innovatoii^ a» highly indiscreet. It 
was contented with erecting thfe Vakis into 
an iadcpendent republic under the protec- 
tion i<6f the French, Ciisalpine, and Hel- 
vetic republics ! The road ovfer iheSimplon 
^-^•for this tvas the. great oi>jecti**-was to be 
kept mp at thel^expencse of the three re- 
fmbiics,' and, (the* better to cioniirm no 
doikbtthe sdiiieriigntj^ and indepejudMce of 
the Valais,) all the passes were to be oc- 
cupied by French tioops ! 

^ A more vioieat aad darfng infraetic^n df 
a ti^eaty oFpeqce, either in spirit <^^ in: 
form, icoukl iiot well have been attempted; 
2^:>had d^cucnstainces been more propi^ 
tious than they, were, wtio wonaM hav-c 
'l^lamcd Austria ; had it ibllowed up this 
decisive step with 1 declaration of war? 
In defiance of the interests, the wishes^ 
the r^nonstrahbes of the Swiss; indiffej> 
eat to tile despair of the FdakanSy an4 
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without asking the consent of any neigh-* 
bouring court, France, at its own instance, 
violated the article of the peace of Lune- 
viile which assured to Switzerland its in-« 
dependence, and by force of arms lopped off 
an useful member of the league from' the 
political body. And this act of violence 
was committed for the purpose of making 
itself master of a territory which certainly, 
to the no small danger and to the mighty 
detriment of Austria, opened to France, 
in peace and war, and at all times, a short 
and convenient road into that part of 
Italy which lay contiguous to the Austrian 
states ! 

In the meanwhile the Helvetic assembly 
of notables laid a project of a constitution 
formed in haste before the people for their 
acceptance, but notwithstanding all the 
efforts they made to suppress the voice of 
the nation, it was loudly raised against 
their work. Only four days were given to 
the people to mark their acceptance of 
disapprobation of it in the registers of the 
municipal magistracies, and those who re-^ 
fused or omitted to give their opinion were 



d^clarfd to t>ci considered as approving it/ 
But>^ve» this stale and worthless artifice^ 
which l»d been so often employed itt rero- 
lution poUticSi coiild scarcely procure a 
majority of names,^ and much c kss a lAa^ 

* It js true that^ 9<rcQrding to the registiiis^ tbei^ Sverti 

228,000 votes of approbation, and 70,000 votes of c}is<^ 

approbation, so that there \yere about five-sevenths of the 

people in favouir of the constitution. But it mustl not 

pass unobserved, th^t according to th9 report of the fbu 

Ulster himself J ^^ those \yho did not give any vote at- all/ 

'^ and who were included in the 228,000, were in gropor- 

*^ tion to those who absolulety approved oia of somewhat 

'^ more than two to one.'* This confession was decisive: 

for supposing those who were silent had been only in the 

prpportiori of two to one to those who absolutely ^p* 

proved, the number of votes for the coix^itution Wqufrf 

not have amounted to more than 76,000. Now taking. 

for granted, what neither appears improbable nor unfeir^ 

that of the two-thirds who were silent only one half was 

unfriendly, 'these 76,000 added to the number of thofee 

who expressly rejected it, makes the number of neradve 

voices to amount to 146,000; so that there would only 

remain a majority of 8,000 in favour of it. But as this 

proportion was somewhat^ mwe than two. to one, it is clear 

that^ if the trvith were known^ there was a veal majoritjf' 

against the constitution. 

<: > 

( 

Js i« eirident that no reasonable mati can attach the 
Smallest value to such disgusting calculatitins. It- can do 
no harrn^ however, occasionally to- call to mind, that in 
Bucttmiserable arts consist* the sum of sl\rev(Aition tvk* 
4om. Fot it iBiift not be foigottea^ tba^ in thie and no 

N ■ 
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JQrity of ' sentiments^ though it was the 
qnly way without further discussion or 
delay of ^putting the constitution in acti- 
vity.; This took place on the 2nd of 
July, 1802 ; three of the leaders of the 
ruling party at that time were* appointed, 
one to the post of Landamman; the other 
two to the offices of his stadtholders ; and 
^ the. people were told without disguise that 
•Vif this new constitution was not agree-, 
" able to their wishes, still they had noal- 
\^ ternative but to obey it/' 

The answer to this proclamation was an 
immediate general insurrection throughout 
the whole of the east part of Switzerland. 
The . three original cantons set the ex- 
ample; they desired, should every thing 
else be denied them, only to be left to 
themselves, their ancient laws and forms of 
government, and to remain disjoined from 
their former allies, free, independent and 



other wa7> all the new constitutions in France, Italy, 
and Holland, all the numberless constitutions and coun- 
ter constitutiops of our time, from the. purely democratic 
to the imperial and royal, all the unions and incorporji- 
li»ns of territory, have been estabKsbcd and ratified. 
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sons vested with authority by the constitQ'* 
tion» which had been rejected by the pubiic 
f oice, /were driven from Bern to Lausanne^ 
apd in ;^11 human probability Switzerland 
UrOuld wyN have obtained a constitution 
truly independent, such as its interests 
prescribed, such as the fiiends of the 
country desired » and such as had been as* 
sur^d.to it by the treaty of Luneville, if 
Buonapai*te had been disposed to comply 
with this treaty. 

On the first breaking out of the troubles, 
at a moment when the new government 
with no support but that of an usurped 
authority, disowned and detested on all 
h^nds, and scarcely respected even by its 
dependents, could ouly be maintained by 
foreign power and military aid, he had on 
a sudden ordered his troops to give up 
Switzerland to its fate.* This resolution 

this project ali&o no mention was made either of a patri- 
cian order, or of privileges attached to particular towns. 

'♦ Otders for this purpose were received on the 1 3th of 
July. The new rulers could not loudly protest against 
it; but their apprehensions were visible enough from tbft 



I 

I 
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i^equires iio comment. The resistance to 
the new constitution was decided, and had 
been already unequivocally and loudly pro» 

ciFCumslance of their intneatixig the minister^ Vtrvimpi 
two days before, *' to postpone the execution of the order 
*^ till ftirther commanications could be received from 
'* Paris." They received tbift remarkable answer : *^TIlc 
*' first Consul is persuaded that in tj^ yirtues qf the 
*^ Helvetic nation sufficient means will be found for the 
** maintenance of public order/' He did not think it 
once worth while to mention the only proper ^«nd of 
the measure, namely, that the continuance of French 
troops in Switzerland was in contradiction to the peace of 
huneville* To be siire, if this circumstance were at AX 
worthy of attention^ they ishouU have beien withdrawn 
a yeair and a half sooner. Riding bad done his utmost at 
Paris to bring that about, but in bis time they paid nio 
attention to each representations. 

Tl^e best of it was that not long after^ notwithstanding 
the public corresppndence between Feminac and the 
£r«^^/^ government, Talleyrand^ in a letter of the ^tlh 
of Septenjtber to the Helvetic fnv(^ at Paris, expressed 
the most lively regret ^hajt h^ goveri^ment should have 
believed that it was possible for it to exist without FrencH 
troops, because it entered into the ieneficeni intentions of 
the first Consul to have let these troops remain in Swiw 
zerland at least a year longer, l^iad representations beea 
made to them to this effect ! » 

I 

Was ever truth and publb hone^ty^^ al| humane aix;} 
pblitical considerations, sported with in so revolting aiKi 
disgusting a manner as in these unparalleled transa(> 
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nounced; to favour this resistance to 
tbe constitutignj and the. new authorities 
it had itself created, accorded neither 
with the principles, views, nor intentions of 
the French government, The only possible 
motive for withdrawing its troops precisely 
Ht this moment, was the prospect of a 
civil war^ the prospect of again intro- 
ducing these troops into the country under 
circunjstances of urgency, and the hope of 
convincing the Swiss that, without the 
jsupport p-nd protectiop of France, there 
was no longer any salvation for them. 
That thjs and no other was the calculation 
goon bepame a meljincholy certaintyr 

The newly constituted authorities called 

. . * ...... 

ppon France to interferfB. Their govern- 
ment was overthrown aiid dissolved; vic- 
tory had declared in favour of their adverr- 
saries ; thp pfesent was the crisis leading to 
a new organization which ought to have 
been permitted to develope itself unin- 
fluenced by foreign interposition.. At this 
^ry conjuncture Buonaparte interposed., 
In an address of the thirtieth of September 
r-rin much the same tone in which Tulle^ 
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rand^ Mengaud^ . and Brune haikd the 
approach of the days of terror in 17^98 — 
he thus spoke to the Swiss nation. '' I 
** had, it is true, resolved to take no part 
'* in your internal af&irs» but I retract 
'* this resolution ;♦ I - will be the medi-* 
** ator of your differences; but my me- 
^^ diation shall be effectual, and such as 
** becomes the great nation in whose name 
** I speak/' And at the same time to give 
satisfectory proofs of the efficacy of this 
mediation, he declared every thing to be null 
that had been resolved upon and executed 
since the flight of the constitutional authori- 
ties, reinstated them provisionally, and sum-« 
moned a comulta to Paris. " 

The scene Which fqllowed upon this 
letter was one of the most revolting which 
Europe has experienced, from the time 
that it became impossible to keep within 
bounds a despotic and tyrannical power by 
a judicious and vigorous application of a 
restraining force. Switzerland was on aU 

♦ And^ he might have added, repeal the article of tin, 
peace of LainevUle by my own uiK^uestiopable authority, 
i^bich forbids such a retractation. 



» * 
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sides at once inundated by French troO{)it ; 
between forty and fifty thousand men wei;e 
destined to lay the whole nation in chains ; 
the speedy subjection of the chiefe, and 
the unexpected facility of the work re^ 
quired oilly one half of this army to be 
employed. ^They took possession of all 
the strong posts of the country ; they pe*- 
netrated, as in the year 1798> into the 
most remote recesses of the mountains^^ 
and the most sequestered and sacred asy^ 
)ums of an innocent and harmless people^ 
were once more profaned and. destroyed • 
The violent overthrow of the magistracies, 
tlie annihilation af all the influence of the 
patriots, and the consequent triumph of 
the French party, was the first military 
exploit' of this terrible Army of execution ; 
a ga^eral disarmament was carried into 
effect with the utmost rigour both in the 
large and small cantons ; — ^a measure of so 
flagitious a character that it is not easy to 
conceive how even tyranny itself ventured 
to order it, or h^d power to carry it into 
execution; at last the most distinguished 
friends of the people were taken into cus- 
tody and thrown into distant fortres^e^ 
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After 80 matiy acts oi cruelty and violente^ 
the Helvetic government— hiow re-esta« 
blished in its functions-^^erided tjlie dumb 
do^ir into which the nation had sunk, 
and announced to the wretched people that 
it was not enough to bear all this^ that 
they must also maintain their of^ressbrs, 
and pay military tribute to those who had 
jTobbed them of their liberty. In fact, 
not to mention many other grievances, a 
eontribution of more than 600,000 livres 
was imposed upon the cantons,^ and levied 
ivirithout mercy or indulgence. 

^he contrast between tliis conduct, this 
violent and wanton barbarity, and the calnj 
tmnquil resignation with which the leaders 
of the Swiss confederacy bowed their necks 
to the yoke of necessity, completed the 
gloomy picture. They had begun the 
struggle on the supposition that France 
was to remain neutral ; to enter the lists 
with France never had been their intenti^i. 
The leaders of the convocation which met 
at Schwdtz resigned their inefficient author 
rity on the 15th 6f October, a forthighi 
before the entrance of the troops with 
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noiseless simplicity, and dignity, not how- 
ever without a solemn declaration, '' that 
while they saw themselves necessitated 
to yield to the force of foreign artns, 
'^ their ancient unalienable right to be 
their own lawgivers, this sacred right 
which they had inherited from their 
&thers, and which was lately confirmed 
" by the peace of Luneville, remained in 
^' full force and activity ; and that accord- 
^^ ing to their most conscientious persua* 
" sion, without the free and uncontrouled 
'' exercise of this right, Switzerland could 
*' enjoy no permanent happiness or lasting 
*^ peace/* 

On the very day that the promoters of 
the last Swiss league quitted the scene of 
action with this remarkable reservation, 
the French government took a step, which, 
if it could not be explained upon other 
motives and a different association of sen- 
tiinents, might have given rise to a suppo* 
sition, that even in its career of viqlence 
it. had not entirely lost all consciousness of 
injustice, and all recollection of its obliga<« 
iiqm. It apologized for its conduct to^ 
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wards Switzerland, but Xhe^ spirit, as well 
as the form of its apology, tended much 
more to criminate it than the ibost obsti^ 
nate silence could have done- If any 
European sovereign was entitled according 
to the law of nations to call France to 
l&ccount fpr its measures, it was' certainly 
the emperor of Germany ; he had con- 
cluded the peace of Luneville, he was an 
acknowledged and responsible guarantee of 
the independence of Switzerland ; it t:ould 
not be matter of indifference to him, the 
immediate neighbour of this country, to 
him whose hereditary states came in con- 
tact with Switzerland in so many import- 
ant points, whether France treated it as a 
conquered province, and its free inhabit- 
ants as rebellious subjects. But Tallei/'^ 
rand did not make choice of him to whoni 
to address a declaration upon the subject*^ 
he chose the ^lector of Bavaria ! It was to 
the accredited minister of this prince, who 
took about as much interest j(i the fate of 
Switzerland as the king of Etruria or tli^ 
regent of Portugal; who cared for the 
maintenance of the peace ^ of Luneville 
only so far. as his indemnities were ^af^ 
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cerned, who confined himself to narroTT 
views of private advantage and keeping 
aloof from all great negotiations, shewed a 
most complete indifference to every thing 
that happened in Europe — to this, person 
was the letter addressed in which the 
French government entered into an expla- 
nation of its past and future policy in re- 
gard to the affairs of Switzerland. For the 
purpose of humbling Austria, for the pur- 
pose of undermining the peace of^Lune- 
ville, for the purpose of ridiculing all the 
rules of decency and the forms of diplo- 
matic intercourse, as well as of sporting 
with the articles of the peace itself, and 
for the purpose of informing the world 
once for all, that France no longer acknow-» 
ledged any other law than that of its own 
will, this miserable juggle was resorted to. 
The execution corresponded wonderfully 
with the project: ^ At the moment when 
twenty thousand French troops roamed 
through every district and corner of Hel- 
vetia, disarmed the Swiss, dispersed their 
convocation with the bayonet, and threw 
their leaders into prison ; in this moment 
ot devastation and horror, this^ lyhig m&- 
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nifesto Carried an assurance through the 
medium of a Bavarian enyoy to Europe, 
amazed and panic struck, as it were, by 
the events which were jessing before it, 
that the first Consul never had any other 
object in view than tl>e perfect indepen- 
dence of Switzerland ; and that political 
organization which it might eee good to 
adoptr''^ 






* When we apply the epithet of lying to this justifir 
catory letter of Talleyrand^ w^ mean that it emmenfltf 
merited this appellation; and not merely in the common 
sense in which it proverbially and of right belongs to all 
the French official writings, whether under the name of 
manifesto's, expose's, or comptes rcndus, &c, ,8cc. In 
that particular instapce the web of falsehood wns so thick 
and coarsely wove, as wholly to prevent even a diapha- 
nous glimmering of truth. " The influence of external 
'* Calais and o( foreign gold had hindered the Helvetic 
*' government from acquiring stability!"—** The ene^ 
** mies of the people were the excitors of the insurrec- 
" tion, they had traduced and calumniated France^ they^ 
** had maliciously circulated the notion that the Helvetic 
" repulliQjf'rom a spirit of imitation might enter into the 
" same relation with the iirst' Consul in which the //a- 
*^ lion republic stood/'—-^' A handful of seditious end:- 
'* grants and renegadosfrmi foreign armies had desolated • 
•* Switzerland with fire and sword !"-u-« These enemies 
** of the people are now punished by the disgust ^ detesta* 
** turn and contempt of their better informed ifeUow citi- 
*' zens> who have turned their arms against their leaders /'*' 
— With such shameless audacity were events misrepre- 



N 
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At last the concluding act of the piedfif 
commenced. The consulta met at Paris, In 
the then existing state of things in Switzer-^ 
land, in the dtate of helpless depression 
to which the patriots were reduced after 
the recent and complete victory which had 
been obtained by the partizans of ' the 
system of unity, and the allies of France, 

sented and falsified, the tru« character and progress of 
which were known not only to all the cabmets, but to 
the public, and to the world. 

What immediately gave occasion to this 6ble of 
TaUeyroTtd^ was to all appearance a step adopted by 
the British government, which in a note of the 10th 
October, had taken part with the Swiss, and had 
protested against the violation of their independence 
as it had been assured by the peace of Luneville. As 
precisely at that time France had announced the sense- 
less pretension of entirely excluding England from the 
'affairs of the continent; the object of the letter to 
the Bavarian minister was probably clearly to show how 
little the French cabinet cared for England's represen- 
tations^ That this was an insult^ and an intentional 
and studied insult to England, is certain; but whoever 
takes into consideration the grounds already mentiono4, 
and the whole existing relations, cannot entertain a 
doitbt, that though the* court of Vienna observed a 
compulsory silence^ in the course of all these unfor- 
tunate proceedings, the conduct of the French go- 
vemmertt was incomparably more injurious, insultiiig, 
^ and humiliating to Austriav 



• 
/ 
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;llie lattier party were sure ^ in the election 
of deputies to have a inajority of voices; 
accordingly in a deputation of sixtj/, their 
opponents had hardly ^e^/eew in their favour* 
The friends of the one and indivisible sy9^ 
tern must therefore have undertaken the 
journey to Paris with confidence*; the 
issue must have appeared to them not in 
the least degree doubtful ; their long posses* 
sion of the French support and protection^ 
the triumph which they had just obtained^ 
their present preponderance, every thing 
was in alliance with their hopes : biiir 
every thing had taken a sudden turn. In a 
letter of the 10th December, their mediator 
and proteietor represented to them, **" that a* 
FEDERAL coNSTiTUTiQX was the ouly oiic at 
all suitable to the exigencies of their country 
and to the character of their nation; that 
a CENTRAL GoYERNMENT absolutely could 
not make them happy, that a wise stat®*^ 
man would never attempt to contend with^ 
nature, and that such had uniformly been 
his principles and \news/* After this un- 
expected introduction of the business, ten 
deputies (five of each party) were invited to 
private conferences in Vhich this new 
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QfBtem was in various ways unfolded^ reicoii»- 
mended at one time in* a high command- 
ing tone» at another with professions of 
kindness and good will, and was at last 
declared ^o predominate. At the same time a 
new constitution for Switzerland, in twenty 
chapters^ was brought out from the work* 
shop of a secret commission, composed 
of four Frencl) counsellors of state, fix-r 
ing not only the general relations of the 
state^i but prescribii^ the whole details 
of a, form of government for each paati-* 
^ulftr canton ; and though the authors of 
this constitution,*' — their political princi- 
ples were well known— could certainly not 
be apcnssed of any attachment to the 
old constitution of Switzerland, and 
though if left to themselves they would 
have been contented to give every possi- 
ble extension . to the revolutionary prin- 
ciple, their work came, as near to the 
x)Jd constitution as it could be broiight 

♦The counsellors of" state I?Gr/^feiKy>J*bttcAf, De5- 
metmers, and Roederer. The last meniioned of the 
three seems to have been the principal author. The 
constitutions of the former aristocratic cantons were ex* 
dii^ivdy ikt productions of his geoius. 

1 
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under such a conjuncture, with such instru-* 
ments, associations and promises ; a clear 
and convincing proof that he who directed 
the whole had expressly ordered that it 
should be thus, and no otherwise mo- 
delled. — ^The new federal constitution was 
immediately delivered over to the deputies, 
to be by them carried into effect under the 
title of an act of mediation. One of their 
number, and (that nothing might be 
omitted which could give an extrabrdi- 
nary character to the whole transaction) this 
person a supporter of the federal st^stem, 
was appointed first Landamman, the con- 
sulta was dismissed and the new constitu- 
tion put in activity. 

To trace with historical accuracy this 
extraordinary change of things, this un- 
expected rapid transition from a decided 
support of. a system of unity> to a de^ 
clared renunciation of it to its true causes, is 
perhaps permitted only to thos^ who are 
initiated in the mysteries of the time. 
Whether Buonaparte at once (in an in- 
terval of four or five weeks) — ^it might 
be from a new view of things, from the 

O 
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§ 

tlie unkno\vta influence bf ^rivitte rft^e- 
seiAa^ns and cdnsUlfatibils, or frcnh tM% 
violent 5^pring whidh is sometii«es inadk 
by an irregulat and capricioas iniirfj thtA: 
cannot bear restraint from love t6 hittrfed, 
and fromperseciVtion to favour — hadrehdi^iS 
his opinion respecting the affairs of Switzer- 
land, so as to malce him rgect the prih6fpfe& 
to which till then he had accorded hJs 
protection ; or whether he iteally ail €K^^ 
had considered Yh^ system of tinity as A 
bad one, given a decided pre^'^tft6 
in his own mind to tlie ftfd^itil syisftetft> 
acted from political taotives contrary tfV 
his owh conviction, condemned What 
he fckvoured, and -persectfted what ^i^ 
approved, leaves room for a difference 
of opinion. The latter of the two %- 
poth^ses,^ howeVefrir Appears to be infi- 
nitety the morfe pi-6bable one of th^^ 
two, 'and whoever cbnsidi^s all the enr- 
Gumstances with attention, will soon \>e 
convinced that it is only in this \^ray 
we can obtain u cpmpleat solution of the 
enigma.* 

\ 

•A ^ 

• As often as Bttonapaite hatt occasion merely ID di- 
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M flie iititenaBt ^and prosperity of Switzer-^ 

teiid) if a happy and free developettient 

-of its fortunes, . if the re-establishment of 

the only bonstitution which perfectly cor- 

f esponded with its teal wants had been 

the single^ or even liie chief object of the 

Fp«ncfli -government, it would have found 

dm the course ^f the two years which 

ihad elapsed .amid troubles^ civil war .and 

mUllipliidd calamity more than one oo-? 

caftion of satisfying its wishes. It needed 

only to have confirmed the authority 

which Reding had acquired in December 

1801 ; instead of meeting his noble and 

ingenuous confidence with cold ambigu^ 

ous declarations, with hollow and fallaci-^ 

ous protiiises; instead of entirely ]paralk!^ 

ing his powers, it needed only to hav« 

*avi)ided every thing tending to diminish his 

•tfifluenGe, or datnp his aeal for 'the pul>- 



tiafe bi^sdt against the affairs of Switzerland without 
f^roee'cdylig (K>^acti^n,. he uniforolly spoke (as we have 
<ak^ady~daid) rin favour of ihe federal system; but ^ 
often as it came to actioa — till the time of the con- 
ferences at Paris— he exclusively favoured the opposite 
gystetn. Of ^tbis^ cotitradidioa oaty one a^cQisnt eta 
J»e jgiveoi -and mt thbk we hsc^^ ii^ upon it« 

o2 
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lick good; the storms in the int(Srior 
would soon have passed, the triumph of 
patriotic principles and old Swiss senti- 
ments over the low party spirit of the 
day would have been complete, and a 
truly national constitution M^ould soon 
have been established. More lately still, 
when the evacuation of the Swiss terri- 
tory by the French troops, (no matter 
from wliat motives,) had given riser to 
events of the greatest importance, Such 
as a general expression of hatred , against 
the authors of a detested constitution, a 
popular insurrection against them, their 
banishment from Bern amid the triumph- 
ant shouts of the inhabitants, and a 
c^lear -manifestation of the prevailing sen- 
timents of the Swiss; France had only 
then to remain inactive and observe a 
wise and strict neutrality, to leave the is- 
sue of the whole to the conduct of the 
acknowledged friends of the people. But 
the interest ajid prosperity of Switzerland 
wete by no means the chief, much less the 
only object of the French government; 
its happiness and tranquillity were a very 
subordinate- consideration ; the -fir&t nnd 
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d ominant object was^ that France should 
continue to . prescribe lams to it. When 
those very constitutions and laws which 
Buonaparte had more than once extolled 
and "Jxronounced to be the only ones ap- 
plicable to the state of the country, 
>v^ere opposed, rejected and reprobated, 
it was because those who brought theni 
forward were too little open to foreign 
influence, were too little affected to 
France, were,, in a word, too independent. 
When on the other h?ind constitutions 
were taken under protection, and defend- 
ed with words and/ arms,/ the principle 
and character^ of which had. been loudly 
condemned by tlie chief of the French 
government, it happened because their 
authors thought they coul4 reckon upon the 
support of France, and because even the 
confusion \ and troubles which necessarily 
followed upon their introduction, were 
more agreeable to the French , cabinet 
than, harmony and. peace established by 
instruments and means which it did not 
acknowledge as its own. This is the key 
to the whole conduct of France towards 
Switzerland., It was on this account. 
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and this aecoant adk»ne, that the latter coua- 
try vras fatigued, di»traeted>. and tDrmealedy 
for two long years, France always entertakiH* 
ing a hope that its complete subjection 
would be the final resttlt. And on this acr« 
count Buonaparte wouid not permit the 
principles of the federal system to triumph, 
and a constitution, founded on tbat basis 
which he had long ago acknowledged as the 
best to be established, till he had. brought 
Switzerland to that state in which he could 
unconditionally prescribe them to it. 

Considered in this point of view, his con-r 
duct appears divested of that mysterious 
form in which it at 'first presents itself. It 
was not an accidental wavering between the 
principles and measqres of one party an4 
the principles and measures of another, it 
was an uniforn^ obstinate struggle with tlie 
independence of the Swiss nation^ Ac^ 
cordingly after all was finished, a naked con-^ 
fession of the truth came at last from t\\e 
ttiouth of the mediator^ In the conference 
of the 1 2th December, he instructed the 
deputies who were present, respecting . the 
proper relations of their country, as he had 
projected their establishment from the t) 
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giiiniug. ' ■' Switzerk^nd," sai4 B«o»apai'te, 
shall b@ ind^endeni in regard to the 
management of its avn internal affairs, 
** but hy na means in regard to what con^ 
'^ ceriU its relation to France.'** This was 

♦ To make this still more, intdligible, he added in the 
course of the same conversation ; *^ If any foreign power 
^* attempts in the sHghtest degree to interpose in your be- 
" half, Switsjerland from that moment shall be united to 
^f Franp^/* These words ^ouM have been sufficient to 
have justified a 4^claration of war on the part of all Eu-> 
rope against him who pronounced them ! They appear to 
us th^ more reniarkable, because it is now known that 
England didl ^tually, at th^t time, interpose ibr Switzer* 
land. Whether he wished to. conced this, or whether 
he had already struck outlilaglai^d from the list of powers 
whose reclamations were to be regarded, we know not. In 
the latter case, Austria might congratulate her^lf on 
having this coqifbrtable declaration exclusively addressed 
to her! 

The protocols of the conferences of the 12th and igth 
December, the genuineness of which cannot be doubted, 
43 they were printed under the immediate inspection of the 
French Counsellors of State^ and even with their correc- 
tions, together with the letters of the 6th January, the 
30th Septeo^bisr, ^nd the . lOth December, }802j, are 
l^mong the most important officii docunients of our timie, 
and as illustrative of the character of the present ruler of 
France, are perhaps the most interesting of any. In this 
view they cannot be. studied by contemporaries with too 
pfiuch (;are, i>or rcjcommended with too much earnestness 
jLo the consideration of future historians. 
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the last unambiguous result of the long re«^ 
verses of Switzerland! This was the just 
and literal interpretation of the article of 
the peace of Luneville ! 

It does not at all come within the scope 
of the present work to analyze or decide 
upon the iperits pf the coiistitutipn which 

A prominent feature in the* conference of the I2tl| 
December was the haughty and contemptuous manner 
in which he treated the members of the last Helvetia cen- 
^tral government, which only two months before he had 
declared to be the only legitimate one, and which he had 
employed twenty thousand men in re*establisfaing. He 
rallied them with their weakness i he reproached them 
with ihtn obsequiousness \ '^ do you know^'* said he, 
among other thmgs, ^f what would be the fatp of the first 
^* French town which refused to obey? It would be 
*^ razed to the ground y 

In the s^ame memorable conference, .he pronounced 
these significant words : ** U e&trecmnU par I'Europe, 
que VJtaiie, et la Hollfmde sont a la disposition de^ la 
France aussi bien que la Suisse^*^ 

AH these unparalleled outrages must thea be submitted 
to by the other powers, and the iew among them who had 
not lost all feeling for public wrong, were doomed to de- 
plore them in silepce. The great mass of the people in 
Europe, such was the decay of public spirit, seemed 
scarcely to observe themr Many who read them herCj 
will hear of them perhaps for the first time^ 
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Switzerland receive(3 in the year 1803. If 
in spite of the unhallowed source from 
which it sprung, it should upon the whole 
appear to be the best of which it was sus* 
ceptible ; if tranquillity, and harmony, and 
prosperity, and content, flourish under its 
auspices, if it be established upon a per- 
manent basis, and if the Swiss feel them- 
selves happy un^er it, it would be an act of 
culpable presumption to attempt disturbing 
them in the possession of it. But however 
great may be the interest that every wise 
European cabinet, which every benevolent 
and noble mind takes in their peace and 
welfare, yet we must not forget that we 
have another and a higher interest, because 
on it every thing depends. The great 
political question in which is immediately 
involved the balance of power in Europe, 
the sacredness of treaties, and the security 
and dignity of the different states, is not 
whether the Swiss constitution, as it now 
presents itself, merits approbation or cejn-» 
sure, not what it is, nor what it cQuld, nor 

* 

what' it ought to be, nor what it may pos- 
sibly oe in future, but singly and alone — 
hptv if hdh Arisen. Jf the Swi^s ca^n forget 



I 
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this, is therefore no one justified ia Wii^g 
it into discussion? Shall Avstfia o^ that 
account, shall Ewope on that accoi^nt for- 
get what we alt suffered from the wounds 
immediately inflicted on tlie Swiss? Was 
it for the protectors of natippal Vtght, for 
the guardians of the public sje^grity and 
prosperity, for so many who thought in the 
peace of LuneviUe to have seen a t?rm to 
the peril and oppression of Europe, to have 
found a boundary to their reverses, to have 
reaped the scanty and dearly earned reward 
of their sacriAees, \4^as it matter of indif-* 
ference for thcin to behold Switzerland, 
which had been declared independent, still, 
at the end of two terrible years, governed 
by the agpnts of France, desolated by tlj© 
troops of France, and delivered over to the 
combined plagues of ignominious external 
tyranny and M'lintonly fomented internal 
disorder? To behold it spoiled with im-^ 
punity of its most important bulwarks of 
(defence and tossed about in restless convuk 
(siqns from one constitution to another, from 
unity to federalism, from federalism to unity 
that at last it might lose every remains of 
independence and liberty, which, lender ?iU 
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ite ftffltctiQfis, it had contrived in some de- 
gree to inainitam> in total a(nd unconditional 
objection ? To behold it at lengthy only 
left at rest after the French government, 
despairing of obtaining a more complete 
resfult^ had at least broi^bt it so far as to 
accept its laws and constitutions from its 
hands., and to submit to every thing which 
Buonaparte chose to prescribe ; and to.crown 
all, to hear its haughty 'lawgiver declare in 
the face of Europe, '^ that tlie indepen- 
*' dence of Switzerland was only so far ad-- 
^' misdbk as it was compatible with depen^ 
^' dence on France ?'' 

Shall all this be set aside, forgotten and 
extinguished? Nol A compulsory and 
unwilling silence is not to be construed into 
a renunciation of an incontestable right. 
And even if state policy counselled us, and 
our duty to Switzerland admonished us to 
treat that production of so much violence 
and oppression, the present federal constitu- 
tion which the nation has accepted, as le- 
gitimate, 'it by no means follows from 
thence that the account between France aiid 
4-ustria, between France and Europe is 
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closed. We have satis&ction to demand^ 
as well for the long oppression of Siritzer^ 
land as for every other infraction of the 
peace of Luneville. But in these great 
concerns there is only one sort of satis&c- 
tion to be obtained^ the introduction or re-- 
establishment of a system which will effec- 
tually prevent a return of similar evils in 
future* 



III. Enterprises against Italy. 

i 

Before entering upon thp facts which are 
comprehended under this head, it is neces- 
sary, to cast a rapid glance at the general 
relations in which Itah/ was placed in re- 
spect of rights^ ^ the peace of Luneville. 

This treaty had only decided with pre-* 
pision respecting two objects ; the bounda- 
ries of the Austrian territory and the future 
fate of Tuscany. Many other relations 
which were in great confusion, and which 
required elucidation, were either supers 



• Its relations in-point of fact were treated of in a fore- 
going chapter.— (N, B, This chapter wa^ left unfinished*) 
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I 
ficially touched upon or passed over in si?- 

lence. 

/ • 

That this was a great political .defect in 
the treaty of ^ Luneville, and one which 
never can enough be regretted' or lamented^ 
we are not at all disposed to deny. The 
pressure of that imperious necessity out of 
which this defect arose, has been oftener 
than once alludeji tp in the course of this 
work, and is well known to all the world. 
But here the important question starts up, 
how far public rights were afflfected by this 
want of precision, or by this absence of 
provision in the treaty, and whether they 
could support or bear out the arbitrary 
pretensions which France has attempted to 
rest upon them ? 

If treaties of peace were to be considered 
as binding only in regard to those objects 
which are immediately mentioned and esta- 
blished in them, then , every individual 
treaty must contain a complete review of 
the collective relations of the contracting 
powers, whether old or new, as well of 
those which have been changed as of those 



r 



whidi remain tinattered. Bitt it is. long 
ago become a constant maxim in poKticaft 
negociations to assume the existing relations^ 
Itietween states as a basis of treaty, and to 
consider them as ^continued and cstabBshed 
in all points where tbey are not "either al- 
tered or suspended by the treaty.* 

The ^pplication'^f this principle is simple 
and easy as fkr as objects are concemed 
-which, previous to the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace, were on all sides ffjred, re- 
gulated and^ indubitably settled. ' It 'be- 
tromes more embarrassing anddiflScult^ where 
the treaty of peace found the former t!on^ 



.• In the treaties of , peace concluded previous to the 
.Preiich revolution, we find invariably a clause by virtue of 
Which the earlier treaties, in as far as they are not abrogated 
by the latest at^ expressly confirmed. Such ati article, 
though not absolutely necessary for what is once grounded 
in national right can only be repealed by a sentence con- 
formable to national right, was considered as one of those 
forms which the common political interests of states 
had introduced into diplomatic practice. That no such 
article found a place in the treaties of peace of this unfor- 
tunate titne (of Cofmpo Fi^mio, Limeinlle and Amiens) is 
of itself a proof of the deep 4ecay qf the whole political 
system. It was, to ball things by their proper names, a 
step from a regular federal constitution to a state of abso- 
lute and lawless barbarity* 
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StitutkyR of rights shakfeft or dissolved, and 
\vhere it8 fe-establishment or regene'ratioft 
were obstrcicsted by itisut^nidiiiitable obsta-*' 
cles. Yet even in this ^xti-eme case sd 
mtidi is indisputably certaih, that no one of 
the contractiftg paities from the silence of 
the treaty tan acquire more rights than he 
possessed when he concluded it- From this 
principle no exception can take place. For 
could one, >ftyr example, in those extraordi- 
nary conjunctures, where all decision upon 
a doubtftri point is purposely waved, or 
from cei'tain circumstances is rendered im-^ 
possible, avail himself 6f a momentary 
'c6nfusic>fi *t6 erect his will into a title, to 
convert arbitrary demands into legal claims^ 
to construe imperfect possession into per- 
fect property, or to acquire iiijfhc/ what he 
was not entitled to by right, no persoq 
could say where, in the end, he would stop; 
new rights might thus be created by the si-', 
lence bf a treaty, and at last every thing 
might be <leclared legal which the article of^ 
peace did not expressly prohibit.^ 



*• tJpon this maxirti^ Buoriaparte tnight without hesita- 
tion have declared himself King of SpaiUf and if Austria 
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If, therefore^ the peace of Lunevilte 
either did not absolutely decide upon the 
fortunes of a part of Italy or left them 
wholly undetermined, this can in no way 
be wrested into a proof that it left Italy en- 
tirely at the discretion of the French go- 
vernment, or conferred a right on it to dis-^ 
pose of it as it pleased. The peace of Lu- 
neville left Italy in all respects not expressly 
provided for, exactly in the state in which 
it found it. But as the state in which it 
found it could not in its very nature be per- 
manent, as the transition from a military 
anarchy to a regular and legitimate consti- 
tution, must be fixed in one way or other; 
and as it never could be supposed that 



had protested, he had nothing to do but to reply ^^ the 
** peace of Luneville has left this object wholly iindeter- 
^^ mined/' And let it be remarked that the possibility of 
such a pretension does not rest upon mere hypothesis. 
An attetQpt has been already made to advance it. The 
often repeated and infamous declaration ^' that France is 
'* under no other obligations to England than those 
** specified in the treaty of Amiens," was founded upon 
this very maxim, and in the latest state papers which 
France has published, we find the most anxious endea- 
vours to impose similar limits to its relations with Austria. 
The facts arc all in the same sense and have the same ten- 
dency; 



r 
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it could be the , design of any treaty to 
leave the destjnies of Italy to be fixed ac- 
cording to the will of one of the parties 
interested ; it follows with conclusive cer- 
tainty, that this silence of the Luneville 
peace was to be interpreted conformably to 
the principles of national law, not as an 
everlasting, but merely as a momentary 
blank, not as an absolute renunciation of 
all right of interference, but merely as a 
postponement of the settlement. 



The circumstances also which gave to 
the treaty of Luneville that particular 
a4id extraordinary character of intentional 
vagueness and. imperfection, lead to the 
same conclusion. The Imperial court, a,t 
the time the treaty was concluded, was 'i)h 
the one hand not powerful enough by fixed 
stipulations to establish Italy in that con- 
stitution which was best calculated to in«* 
sure its independence and prosperity, the 
security and preservation of Austria, and 
the general welfare of Europe ; on the 
other hand, it was not weak enough impli- 
citly to cede whatever jProwce might have 
required, had Italy at that time been 

P 
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to receive a pdrmwent toastiintiOiu tths 
actual mainteimnce of the provisional go*- 
vermneBt which -tlien existed, of the miii*' 
tary adxniiusUatioiis,. aqd of the whole 
interregnum of arbitrary violence^ wa^ pro- 
perly a tacit convention between the coa- 
tracting powers, that a<U decisioii upon the 
future fate of the Italian states shoyld be 
deferred for the time ; but this suspending 
iresolution was inseparably connected with 
a reservation* though itot expressed^ that 
a negotiation should afterwards take place 
^poB this sul^ect, and that it should be 
conducted in a legjal way and according to 
legal forms. For it was impos^ble that 
Italy «b(Hild fw ever remain in that . inteiv 
mediate state in which the peace of Lum* 
ville had found and had left it; this France 
itself <^uld neither wish nor eiqiect; and 
even if Franice had entertained such a wislv 
Ihe neighbouring and other states of £u^ 
rope could not long have permitted the 
existence of siich a political monster. But 
liow, (even talking for granted what never 
jcan be admitted, that all ancient preten*' 
4s^ion5 bad b^n lost, and all ancient nghts- 
extu)guished,) was a transition from this 



ft 
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intermediate state to a lasting my^ cturable 
coostitutidii to be effeeted, if it was not 
done by the co-operation of the pow^eics 
Joterestedj by zie\r 4ipIoiiiaiic n6gotiatioD&^ 
fuad by uew co^vsentione ? 



The/e is 6tthei* no code of tjatiojial riglit 
i» existence^ or this conclusion must fol?* 
Jow:* and in this conclusion we zxe fur^ 
ifiisfaed with data wJiich eifflble us to pco^ 
toiiHuice^ that all tiie enterpriECs of France 
id itady in as far as they transgreissed tlie 
^undefined .conditions lOf iiie itnoaty , diiredily 
frialated ks positive stipulations. £yery 
arbitrary step not arraqged by prewouB 
negotiation and sanctioned by actual con- 
vention^ to substitiHie a fixed oxA lasting 

* Wh?it we have here said nuy with justice be called 
the spirit of the peace of Luneville. Whether this per- 
son or the other has actually so understood it^ is to us 
maUer of Jtttle concern.; it is enough to have proved that 
Xtcamot b/s qtherwife understood* It is accprding to thi^ 
interpretation alone that it deserves t^e name of a treaty^ 
in any other sense it is a diplomatic phantom. If France 
choosea to .jacknowlodge it ^as Aucb» (which tt has loQg 
sioce rendered it>) )et, it imfpediacely begin with restoring 
the ceded territory, ^nd then we shall set about negp,-' 
liating a new treaty, which, it is hoped, will Xurn out to 
be^more intelligibk* 

" p2 
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constitution in the room of that unstable 
and provisional government under which 
the most important states of Italy were 
left by tlie peace of Luneville, was as 
much an infraction of the peace as any 
violation of its most express articles, oi* 
of its most manifest provisions. All that 
France' has attempted and executed in 
Italy since the year 1801 is Contrary to 
treaty, and cannot be justified by any 
other plea than that of force; the only 
difference in its measures is, that some of 
them hjEtve violated the letter j others, the 
spirit of the treaty ; and the most qf them 
have been contrary to both. 

.We proceed to the proofs. 

I. Piedmont. 

At the conclusion of the peace of Lune- 
ville, the- king of Sardinia, though for- 
cibly plundered and sent into exile, was 
the true and legitimate sovereign of all 
tlie Piedmontese territory and population- 
The -hapless fortunes of this house, from 
that unlucky moment in which a weak and 
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betFayed prince delivered up in April, , 
1796, to the invading French army all his 
invaluable fortresses, and with them the 
keys of Italy, to the period when French 
outrage — -and scarcely can the history of 
the jpevolution furnish a more revolting 
instance of injUstice-rrrdro ve liis successor 
from hi:s tlwrone, and from that time down 
to the present day are well known. The 
rights of the princes of Savoy have never 
been extinguished, they have never even 
renounced them;* none of the other 

* The only written document .which France has to 
produce against them, is an edict of the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1798, in which, the then reigning king (Charles 
Emanuel) waved the ex]erctse of his power* If this (lo- 
cument^ extorted from a sovereign by the most cruel 
vioience, by threats an4 ill treatment of every kind, by 
enormitic^s, for which they who cQuimitted them ought 
even now to blush, ipould ever tiave jbcen considered ^s . 
valid ; it could have been only as a temporary and by no 
means as a definitive^ much less a peremptory step. JFct 
the principal article was couched in these express words : . 
<^ Sa majeste declare renoncer a V exercise de tout pouvoir^ 
** et avant tout elle ordonne a tons scs sujets d'obcir au 
*^ gouvernement provisoire qui va etre etabli par le Genf^ .' 
*^ r«i jft-cwfoif.** The then Duke of Aosta, who is now 
king, (Victor Emanifely)' was likewise compelled to sign 
it, but he did it only in the following form : *^ Je ga*.- 
^' rantis^ que ^e ne porterai aucun empechement a Texe- 
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powers h^ either tliroiigh tbfe oiedldni at 
any rightful organ, or in any ifiploB^tic 
form consented to the forfeiture of theii" 
states ; the only point whick France upon- 
the pintiacle of its vaunted greatness ifTsls 
able to carry against Jusfria and Englafid, 
xras that no luention^ should be n^ade of 
Piedmani in the treaty of Lunevitk and 
Amiem; and JR^^'d^ has never ceaised to^ 
take the most energetic steps towards esta^* 
blishing a construction pf this compfilsory 
silence observfai in the treaty, to the advan^ 
tageofthe house of Savoy, and in support, 
of its .pretensions, 

ft 

Besidf^ those compr^heiisive reasons, 
why nothing was fixed respecting Picd^noni 
in the peace of Lunevilte, founded ih the ' 
disproportion of the rdative, powers, of 
the parties, in the preponderance of Framoei 
and in the deserted st^e kA Austria ; tbere 



'< cution du present acie.'^ That all ibtf was no abdi^ 
cation, no renunciatioa of the sQticrfiigdty^ no perAlatefit 
obligation even for the subdcriberg^ much lesft jot tb^ 
legitjnsat^ supv^ps^ors, is too ap|ar^ni Watiund io Ue^ of 
proofs ; . : . ^ 



•= * 
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was stiU another^ foonded upon ^ liop^ 
that the mighty influence of Russia would 
be able to conduct the affairs of Sardinia 
to a satiafitctory issue« Biit h<!^ever that 
silmcemay be ^piahied> so much is \t^' 
ecttitestably certain, that Fiutieie hf iS^ 
tireaty o£ LosieviUe neitker came into legal 
possession of Fiedmoiit, no» ^ta^etd stt^ 
farther right to dispose of it than had'be^ 
admitted beware the treaty ; arid ^that> i^ 
&fe of Piedmont was neither fiKed in the 
»egotmtiQ]is at Lttiievilte^^ nor )^"t&:be 
fiked at ;a future period by o«e of tlfe par- 
tioa alone. A fmal settlement/ if ft^ %^^^^ 
meant to be valid and eiectuaK coufd ofely 
take place in one or two ways. Either the 
le^l siQVereiga must be m^oiidittonany 

restored, or a convetition on certain con-?' 

< . ' ... * 

ditions, whatever may have been |;hi^. 
character, must have been agreed to h^ 
twieen him and the French governmenli,^ 
with the consent of all the powers inteiv 
ested in this great transaction. Till one oif 
the other of these happened, the antece- 
dent right of France was cop#ni^d ta ar 
miUtary occupation of the couftti-y'r eveiV 
step beyond this was a violent usurpation 
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and direct violation of the peace of Lune* 
ville.* 

X ' 

I 

Two months had scarcely elapsed after 
the signing of the treaty, when General 
Jwrdany who was appointed chief admi* 
Distrator of Piedmont, announced to the 
country its Wixt^ if not its definitive desti«- 
QfttiOH* In an address of the 19th of 
AprUj 1801, he declared to the Piedraon-. 
tese, " You have been fomid worthy to be 
*.< igQverned by republican laws ; the imme- 
*-' diatfii consequence of this is, that Pied^ 
^' mont $hall in future constitute a French 
^\ mUtorjf division I a general adminis^ 

. \ 
' * Inline official notes, with whieh the Austrian declata* 

lion of ihe 3d of September appeared accompanied in 
theMohitcur of the 27th of September, it was boldly 
contended, 'that because Austria at the time of the peace 
of Lunetille in vain demanded the evacuation of Italy 
andt of other countries possessed by French tnoops, . thej 
fktc ©f all these countries was henceforth dependent upon 
the will of France* 'We ,think we have sufficiently refuted 
thi$ argumen| in what has been said in the. former pages, 
and we abide by the result already stated : that the tran* 
sition from a provisional to a iixed and permanent consti- 
tution can only be cfFecte^ by conventions; if this prin- 
^iple falls to the gfowd, the whole code of national rights 
btUwithit. • 



J. ji^ 
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*^ trator invested with the sam^ powers 
** which the French commissary-general 
^^ at MatfCfice exercised previous to the 
*' linion of the four Rhenish departments, 
^* will conduct the civil administration; 
** the domains, public receipts, sale ^ of 
^* national estate^j the police, and the 
** department of justice, will all be ar- 
^* ranged on the French footing, and 
** agreeably to French laws ; Piedmont- has 
^* deserved to share the ft>rtunes of the 
** republic, to increase the glory of the 
^* French nation, and the fame of the 
** Hero, all whose efforts are directed to 
*' form the 4)eople, whiqh he tranquillizes 
^* and blesses with his protection, into one 
^^ single family. '-^--^On the same day there 

* This same General Jourdan bad six months before 
(on the 26th of October, 1800,) when several violent pro- 
ceedings, among others the separation of the country of 
Nonjarese from Piedmont, and its, arbitrary union with the 
Cisalpine territory, had excited great anxiety about the 
future, by the express order of the minister for foreign 
affairs, assured the commission at Turin in the most pre<^ 
cise terms ^* the French government has constantly at 
" heart to secure to the country the existence of an inde- 
*• pendent state/* In what way then had PieJm<mi 
deserved in so short a time to become a French military 
divi^n ? 



iC 

1 

(( 
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^ppear>ed a new division of the <xmwiry 
iuto six departments ; thp government 
cosimission W9» deelared to be diBfeolTed> ; 
and with the Uiree coloured staaidard and 
tk^ tfee o£ Idtberty waving oyer their h«^s, 
it took leave of tjie mbcdpine p&^ple with* 
t|ie following leoniplimefiit : '' The long 
** hoped for day has, at last arrived; 1^ 
y . that mf^^9 ivfeichi was . th^ &irest in 
Europe even before (he discovery of the 
rights 4^ man, rf on will biencefoFth. be 
called ; your politieal' destiny is . irrevo- 
cably decided ; the FreiK^b . laws wilt be 

'' yours>'' 

» 

.• . I : . ' 

Their triumpl^ was afterwards found to 
have been .premature ; the rejoicing at 
their patriotic festivals were unexpectedly 
kiterrujpted by that very voice, which, a 
short time before, had greeted them as 
brothers,, and which had welcomed them 
ta the bosom of the great femily; and 
Which was now lifted up for t|[ie pui-pose of 
moiderating their ardour and setting bounds 
to their hopes. ^' The new administra- 
*' tion,"— *thus spake General Jourdan ia 
an instruction of the ist of May — '* i& to 



\^^ be (iaiisi^fef^ ofllj as temporary ; Ptedl>- 
^* molit IS not united with tbe French 
^^ Hepoblic^ and it is not pelrmitted for ns 
** to antidipate the views of the Freii€^i 
^^ government in premaliiire expositiois^ of 
^5 them. The decrees of the Fiedaiotitese 
"^ adoliinistration will not therefwe be 
^^ passed in. tbe name of the French re^ 
-^ puUic; the public fuhctitdnaries will' 
" «(rf dross* accordia^g to the Freacb co$>^ 

^ '' tume, &c. &c." 

V In drdef to undeirstttiid/ the meanii^g of 
this precipitate change— between the two 
declarations there was scarcely an , interval 
of ten days!-— it is necessary to know 
what aftei'Wards catri^ to light, riamely, 
that the Russian minister at Paris im- 
mediately after the first dee]aratiom>, *^*4 
dressed a serious and energetic t^emon- 
strai^ie upon the fate of the Italian, pfinc;eft 
to Talleyrand; asserting in the stroi^st? 
ifiianner the cause of the King of l^rdi- 
nia^ requiring the restitution of his $tateS|, 
dnd insisting on- the conclusion of a de** 
4riitive.ped.ce* . Iii the teeth of Such i 

• This note was delivered on th« Sdtli' 'rfi April; 

3 
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remoastrance to unite Piedmont with 
France, would have required more bold- 
ness tlmn ToUetfrand and his tnaster then 
possessed. Keeping their object constantly 
in view, they judged it advisable under 
all the circumstances to take in some 
sail, and to proceed more gently before 
the wind ; Jourdan was, therefore ooni-^ 
missioned to retract his premature con«- 
gratuiatibns, and t6 wait for more^ favour-- 
able times,* 



This season soon arrived^ In the last 

* 

J 801, shortly after the accession of the present Ein- 
peror of KussU* < 

* In afi official article respecting the external rela* 
tions of the republic, which was published on the 9th 
June 1801 in the Moniteur, it is said' of iPicdmont: 
i^ the fate of this land has not yet been fixed in a 
'' positive manner ; it has received a sort of prelimi- 
^' nary organization similar to that of the four Khenish 
*' departments before they were united with France; 
^f the brave inhabitants : must already feel some allevia* 
" tion, and* may safely entertain hett^ hopes/' This 
vague and dgbious language clearly betrayed/ (what the 
whole fif the conduct of Jourdan as above described con- 
firms,) that the French cabinet did not then think itself 
justified in adopting any decisive mea^uiie. It would be 
curious to hear^what ba9 t^ken place since that time 
for it^' justification* 



— * 
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months of the year 1801, various changes 
took place pointing to the concluding act 
of the scene. The minister of the Kins 
of Sardinia was ordered by the police to 
quit France ; the Piedmontese troops were 
incorporated with the French; the spiri- 
tual institutions were abolished ; the laws 
of France were substituted in the place 
of those of the country. When at length) 
in the year 1802, every external obstacle 
was overcome and surmounted, wheii 
England alienated to a certain degree from 
the affairs of the continent, by the peace 
of Amiens, had, by a temporary under- 
standing with' Russia, put an end to all 
resistance on that side, and Austria ap- 
peared crippled, and incapable of resist- 
ance, tlie decisive blow took place, and 
a senatus consultufUy as it was called, de- 
clared the Piedmontese country to be a 
constituent part of the French terri- 
tory •* 



"^ Tbe senatus cansullum was dated the 17th Septem- 
ber 1808. It referred to a proposition which the go* 
verpment had made through the medium of its state 
counsellors, and to a report of a special commission 
of the senate. Neither one nor the -other has beea 



V 



Wheii it is 'Considered that so lanipor^ 
tamt an undertaking was deteirniiied vspon^ 
and executed witiaout any introdoctiosi, 
dictated by Uie law of nations or any 
dipk>mttic iormality^ a^ if Austria had 
been biobted from the earth* ajid Slnrorpe 
had been eternally separated from Itady 
hy |tn im^siasafak ab<yjss^ . as if every 
teace of popular conreotiDps had • been 
eliaced, aod' ithe iawtess will of France 
86t /np by Ihe solemn consent K>f natioins 
la the pdaoe of the rights of ^tajtes ; when 
9t is 6utber xionsiidered miiat the olj^ect 
iixas <ko which this ^undertaking led^ ibhe ck^ 
tension of the French damioaitioo oyer a 
oountry of inestimable value, and thait by 
the measure alcme^ even had Ffl*aiiice at 
the mfunentxxmfined itsdf •entii^ely to it, it 
had ruined Ihe independenceof italy, issmr 
pleted the rsub^ction oSMelwtia, (xpeoRd 
a viQst liaeotfe ibr new teonquesta^ and 
overthrown the old political system imsA 



cmrimimicftted ^to 'the -piiblic : ^perliaps -tliey were sup* 
pressed from some remains of sfaamc. In the ^enaim 
ixmsultttm the *name of Piedmont w not -once krtro- 
duced. The 'departments of the jPo, the tanard^ fcc, 

we -spoken 'Of. ^ .. . . . 
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iU veiy foundations ; "when it is, in Ane, 
recoUected how often the Erencb .rulers, 
even wlaen they, had arrived at the point 
of iio longer dreading resistance, and 4kf 
fixing thme limits to their. Empire Mrlw:fa 
arbitrary caprice dictated, coxisQled the 
world with the assurance that these wosld 
never be extended beyond *^ the Rhine, 
*^ the Pyrenees and the Alpfr— more they 
^ did not desire; there nature haderecteA 
'^ eternal walls of partition between themand 
<« ather :Countries ; to break tbtcHigh this 
^ Hne, ^evcn if France had a right to do so^ 
•' would be the excess of folly ;*'-^And 
that so soon afterwards these eternal waU» 
of partition were broken down, and level- 
led by a Fi*ench senatus cansultum like a 
Tdotten paling; that nature (even ibek: in^ 
ture) was solemnly convicted of falsity , arwJ 
that that was executed in the course of 
a few months under the sifence of de-^ 
jectcd Europe, which at so late a period 
they had not ventured so much as lt(> 
think of :--^It must surely be confessed 
that it would be more than folly to be- 
lieve that a power which freed from every 
restraint^ and delivered up entirely to its 
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own impulses^ thus rushed forward in all 
directions and with constantly increasing 
velocity, will any where stop short, till 
the scattered elements of opposition 
are collected, either by wisdom or good 
Ibilune, and barriers again erected to 
break the violence of its progress.* 



* In an address to the French people of the 14th 
% July 1801, signed Buonaparte , we find the( following 
passage, *^ our confines are extended to the boundaries 
" which nature has marked out for them; and what 
•* if an undoubted pledge of peace — Austria is hence- 
•* forth separated from France by vast r^ons; so 
" that the jealousy and cares which for centuries past 
*^ have brought so much misery upon Europe, are at 
^« an end/' 

Such was his language even after the peace of La- 
Seville ! and with what rapture were these deceitful words 
Repeated in al} tongues and languages) what songs of 
praise were heard upon the deliverer, benefactor and 
generous pacificator of 'the world! But when before 
the year was yet expired he declared himself ruler of 
Lomlfordy, when soon after he extended his dominion 
to Piedmont, Parvia and Placeniia, when he took pos- 
session of Naples with his troops, then created an 
Italian kingdom, and at last united Genoa to France ;. 
^ when all ihese vast regions which separate Austria from 
France *^ were swallowed up, when *^ the pledge of 
peace" with which he amused the credulity of man- 
kind was redeemed — how came it that not one of 
th6se who had made every land resound with their 
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. Our only remaining hope now is, that as 
every thing which has taken place in Pied- 
mont since the peace . of Luneville has 
been executed without any just title, 
without the consent of a singje court, 
and with a perfect contempt of all rights 
and of all forms, at a future and more 
fortunate era, when justice and order 
shall once more predominate, the work 
of violence, and arbitrary power will be 
annihilated. However necessary thischange^ 
we will show in a subsequent chapter that 
every peace must be nugatory as long as 
Piedmont remains a part of France, and 
that no perfect system of security can 
be expected till the sovereignty of the 
house of Savoy is restored. But what 
enlightened statesman is there in Europe 



shouts of joy was now heard to utter the smallest 
complaint? That not one of his enthusiastic adorers 
expressed the slightest disappointment, or made the 
most ^ humble representation I degraded, dastardly gc«^ 
neration! That is the liberty you have paid so dear! 
these are the idols which you have chosen from which 
you have hoped every thing, and to which you have 
sacrificed every thing! 

Q " 



Mio fe fibl long sincife'cdnVihced of t^se 
truths 1 



11. Parma an© Placentia. 

Respecting Parma and Placerftia thfe»f^ 
wks nothing conduded in the peace *rf 
Lunevllle. Tlie fafe of these countries 
also d6^ not iappear 1:6 be in the stafclflefst 
degree doubtful . Their Sowreigh wafs, % 
is true, Several times ih the coursfe *cif tlife 
Var obliged tb suffer them to be occtipied 
by foreign troops, btrt a finafl loss of them 
tv'as never so much as ^s^ken of, and 
Hirhen ^he war ended he returned into qui^t 
pdsseSiiion df them. 

But duritjg the negotiations at Lune- 
ville, Lucien Buonaparte had opened a 
private negotiation at Madrid with the 
Spanish court, its^immediate object seem- 
ed to be a distinguished exaltation of 'Hh'e 
hereditary prince of Parma, (who was 
s6n*in-tew to the Rirtg of Spain) ; and 
Ihe wotld suffered itself for a time tb be 
persuaded that this step had no other 
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motive than frieiKi^ship for the court of 
Spain, gratitude for its fidelity to France, 
and a wish to confirm the bonds of 
their alliance ; the truth however soon 
came to light, and it appeared that new 
plans of aggrandizement were, if not ths 
only, at least the principal inducement to 
a4lopt it. , 



' r • 

t « 



in the foeginnisig of the year 1803^ 
there appeared in the public papers, with-? 
out either preface or commentary, a 
treaty between JPrawc^ and Spain, said to 
have been signed at Madrid by the Prince 
of Peace and Lucien Buonaparte on the 
^Ist March 1801. By the first article oif 
ibis treaty, the reigning duke of Parma 
^enou¥iced for himself and his heirs all 
his estates in favour of the French rer 
public, and Tuscany was assured to his 
son as an indemnity for this renunciation. 
The other articles related to the royal 
dignity of the Infant, to a reversion of, 
Jiis new possessions to the princes of the 
^Spanish house, in case of the fstilure of 
-male heirs, to the cession of the island of 

0^2 
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Elba to France, and of Louisiana, whi<?h 

afterwards became so important. 

V 

It is difficult to ascertain whether the 
French government, in the |Jenitude of its 
over*weening confidence in itself, was really 
pei*suaded that such a transaction as this 
could become a law to Europe without the 
consent of the other powers. In every view 
of national right the contract was vain and 
invalid, for — 

1st, The King of Spain had no title 
whatever to dispose of the possessions of 
the Duke of Parma. The father of this 
prince received his possessions not through 
the favour of Spain, but by valid and suffi- 
cient treaties concluded between the prinr 

's 

cipal powers of Europe ; these possessions 
therefore could only be separated from his 
house by similar conventions. The future 
constitution of Italy, which was pretended 
to be arranged in this partial and nugatory 
contract, concerned the court of Spain 
much less than the other ]^rincipal powers J 
it was only interesting to Spain in the suh^ 
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ordinate respect of family connection, while 
it interested the other powers in the tnucli 
more essential relations of security and pre-r 
servjation. To settle the fate of Italy in a 
private convention between Spain and 
France, was as unjust and unbecoming as it 
would have been for France and Austria tp 
conclude a treaty respecting Portugal with-r 
Qtit coasulting Spain. 

2dly, Besides the considerable interest 
which the imperial court possessed in the 
general rights of its neighbours, it had a 
particular title to interfere, and to give a 
decisive voice in settling the estates of 
Parma. These states, originally a fief of 
the empire,* in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, in virtue of treaties 



* As such, after the treaty of 1713, (commonly called 
the quadruple alliaace) they were given, upon the extinc- 
tion of jthe faqiily Farnese, to the Infant Dpn Carlos ; and 
the emperor, by a particular decree of commissioii (of 
the 9th Sept. 1720) had required the empire to give its 
consent. This relation has never been annulled in a le* 
gitimate manner, and the emperor therefore, in the double 
(capacity of head of the empire and chief of the house of 
Austria, was entitled to take the most active part in al| 
Ithat befei Paxma, 
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(fiuch ds used td be concluded \frheri k <iodi6 
bF national right was still in existence) had 
come into the pdssession of the pririces of 
Ihe Spanish lihe of the house of Bourbon, 
to whoku they were assured in the yeat 
i748, at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
But it was settled In the same treaty that 
failing male heii-s, Parma and Gtiastalid 
should fall into the house of Austria ; and 
in the treaty concluded between France and 
Austria in the year 1758, the same deslina- 
tioh Was repeated. The Austrian court 
th6refor6 might be cotisideted as a l-ever* 
siohary heir to the estates of Parma, iitrd 
h6 ^ower was competent to alienate this 
posseSsibti, burthened with that eventual 
i^iglit of inheritance, without Austria's con- 
J(ent. The injury ^v^s 'considerably aggi-a- 
vated by the circumstance that France, as 
an indeniiiity for Parma, fixed iipon a pro- 
virtue of the house of Austria, and i^dbbed 
liot Tuscany, the tWore certainly to ttam- 
ple under foot its indisputable c]ain» upon 
Pki^ma.*- 

* AVhat iuakes all this thb taote reihdrkdblt Wis flic 
following cifcuaisfance : the fifi^t article df the treaty with 
Spain, of the 2 1st May 1801, refers to a'fdrtn^r (featy in 
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3d» \Vhep the pe^ceof I^tm^viH? yai^ 
cpnq\u^i^d, the cesi^jou of Pff^m^ ^nd th^ 
new dpstipat^on qf t^ie t^^fccl^f^fy pr"^:^', 
\i[9^ . alreafiy cojir^pjf^tely coap^rtfid sind ^t*<" 
tied Ij^^ween ^(»in ^;^4 ^mim-. Why: 
were not these conventions made known at 
LwoeyiUef-tljif c^n pijlyjje e?ipl^^Re^ in 
one of two.wa3j^. The I'rei^ch gftvpA;o- 
ipeijt eitjaerpk^jjly foresaw th^^ -^HSt^lft;* 
iiol;withstandipg its epib^rf^^p<} ^t^ Jf QHi4; 
refuse t,o s^nctiftp. th«m, <»• jt |ife|i?^ it,-, 
s^lf sMfjpJQjjtly. R9Verfql i,p ,m\' ^\ A^^^n%9, 

the fiiaiUivUhig worcU « /5 Le Prand DucTie-d^ Tdscaiie,^ 
ssr^.^9n^ iiur^l^ j^ Due de Paryie,. en indeipnite dff; 
pays^ codes par Tlnffint son pere, tt pax suite d*un autre, 
trdite qui a Hi canclu precedemment entre sa Maje'ste 
GathotiqUe et !a KepUbii^iie Fran^oise^'* This antecedent 
tcq^ty h^si rm^v cpmp tf> lights but it piuft a^ a^y xaffk 
l>ave been conclu<|ed (seeing that the negDciatjipn| respect- 
ing the secbrid were not 'begun trll the' end of the year 
1>800) at a time when France was not lA rinihtary postes*' 
si9nyof Tuscany. Apd thirexR^jp^^/W^^ ip^thf fiogflij 
of October laoo. ii^ spite pf the cessation of hostilities 
which {lad previoudlv taken place, rus'cany was invaded 
lindbr die most frivolous and ridiculbas pretexts^ and: 
wv^ecj^jfro^ its \^}J^ fov^rtiig^. ,}% jfas Jif^re t|iey • 
sought for an equivalent with which to. console the Spanish 
court, and the princes of the house of *P4rma for the loisf 
^f their esutes'l and ^lus 'did- onie WiliV'*^i^' oii.^ 



I 
V 
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all principles and forms : but whatever was 
the motive, the treaty between France and 
Spain, and the whole transaction respecting 
Parma remained destitute of the confirma- 
tion quite indispensable to their validity. 

Parma, in respect to the French preten- 
sions upon it, stood pretty nearly in the 
same situation with Piedmont. They had 
both been passed over in silence during the 
iTegociations, and France acquired as little 
right to the one eis it had ^one to the other 
by the peace of Luneville- The only dif- 
ference was that the presence of the legiti- 
mate sovereign, and the unititerrupted con- 
ti^iuance of hii^ government, opposed cer- 
tain obstacles to the m^saaures of France 
in the case of Parma, which the banish- 
ment.of the King of Sardinia had removed 
out of the way in that of Piedmont. But 
thfe treaty by^'which Parmk' was given up, 
ai>d the se^a(us fionsultum l),y which Pied- 
BiQnt was. united, were both plants of the 
same soil, both exotic productions to the 
prbvinge of national rights, and according 
to iheafdt^iOf .the. treaty of Luneville (for 
the letter of it took no cognizance of them) 
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both must be regarded equally atfififi'ac^ 
tions of the peace. 



• t 



The fancied pretensionfe^^'f tfe' French 

governmerit to Parma were ,ii61? Itowevtt 

« > - . 

carried into effect during thfe lifib -<rf tlitf 
reigning duke. He died suddtenly bfii UheJ 
gth October 1802, after 'ftppdirttingi a re-* ^ 
gency composed of his princess, th^'ftPdP 
duchess of Austria, and two of his i^osf 
confidential counselloM:* Scarcely had the 
rte ws reached iPkris whek the former French 
resident (Moreau St. Mer^y^) was appciihted 
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''^^Thisrifcumstancdis wbhhyirf most particUlafr ob- 
servation .^-Let it be eKplaii)ed ^s it may, h;shf?vi'S it to hp 
at least extremely problematic;al whether the duke ever 
consented to ah alienation oFhis states. It renders certain 
Mrhat those who are acquainted '^Ith khe real state of 
tl^ingsj ;and France's uSuarmapner of ^prpcee^ingi tntist 
h^ve befieved, independendy of this additional groui^d of 
faith,* that in the negociation of the treaty of Madrid, as 
it is called, either the duke was not at alLconsult^d^ or 
"^Iff-t is more likely to be true, that his incap2|city seriousljif 
to resist its execution, was construed into assent. There 
nevet hasb^eti either in France or in Spairi, at the timdof 
the negociation; 6r afierwardsy ttVE^ ^smallest docufaieiit; 
brought to light to prove the concurrence of the duke* 
There was only this circumstance wanting to strip that 
treaty of all semblance of importance^' and to place it in 
the li^t'of thempst invalid clandestiiie agreementi.i 
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in.th^i^me of the French republic, gei>er?rl 
administrator of the states of Parma/ ^y 
a decree of the 23d of October, this person 
fK$6Qlv^d the f^vufsel of regency, a^§arted ^he 
full wvflre^gnty of tlie F^pch goyernpafii;^', 
with sJl thf rights and append^gi?s tjelong^ 
ing tp it, 9,iid adn)onishe4 the public funx^-o 
tionarif9 to. in^pct tl^e pepple resp^ctjf^g 
i(f r^ situation^ '' tl^tit i^ight kpqw l\ow 
toA|^r4<^2^> ^9 ^ fuU extent, the ba|)p)fi6s^ 
0f bfiing governed l>y France." He ijeg-^ 
l^cte4 n<^inng oa |vifs awn part vhip^i p w^^ 
\^ 4one t9 re^dei* ^his happ^le^' seiis^'jble to 
their perception. Not contented with the 
'Sovai^ignty And itho fweimn^ it^f the slcate^ 
ht teid hoid Ofi every tbiog which he saw ; 
an4 allodial property, valuables pf eyery 
kinAy wbethiw*. m ^^k^ jewete, or farnituri5, 
a^ttiat the widow might justly lay claim to, 
QX the King of F^truria pretend tp inljerit, 
ey^if ft^iBg, witboi^ /*e$peci or jdispiiinisaT 
l5on, was confiscated by his rapacious hand 
for .tbe .benefit .of the gr^e^i ^^'tio.u. Ti\e 
durohiess was fercad to iQ«iit ithe^ country.^ 



'^^ Hqw diis.princesa was irobbed ii€ilK)di)r't/ aJliierpo* 
litical^ biitiUfeiarise«f iiUhAripoiiKUMJ I3{^i^ 



^ 
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The fin»l <ifeiJtitiy of this land was kept 
secret foi* an unusual length of time- ' The 
hiost pt^bable ground of this deFaj is to 
be found* ill the relation then subsistlna 
betweeii the French caninet and the court 
bt St. iPet^fsburg. The repeated and so^ 
lemn pmmi^S made t'O the Rti^iatt '^npe- 
tot of an ifidemnity to ' the King of Sar- 
dhiiA, prevented the Frehch •govel'iinieril 
from cmnirtg to a final resolution to dispo&i 
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fund in66l; . sbaiti^cful msiftmer,. Jiow she was.iUvien fifdvi 
her palacei strif()ed of her proportion of the private pji^ 
perty of the duke, of her dowry, revenues^ and of wliat 
1^ herself possess^ ^vcrfi 16 h^r> j^MieHi, )to# Mg ^vas 
i9^ated/as ^He , c0i«|moiMi9t feipigk*al|t| ei^sxidowd byiiHt 
. Spanish court, and ineffeotuatly protected by Austria again«i 
this monstrous tyranny oT France, tiow she dragged out, 
her datys'iti eontinual oare> cAenvlruggting witlh reol 'want, 
l\\\ jdcath (^t last p^t .an end io her life l>/ BOnrew, i^ w^ 
known in Austria ^ and when it is recollected whoislie wofi^, 
we may certainly be jp^rmitted to wish that in the long 
tAtal6gue of injtm^ for wliidh AuKtrili ha« in^d^mA 
4|aiis(ac/tion, this, majy one day not be fesgottf^a Tiu4ji^ 
may be still m^re sensibly felt, we cannot omit calling to 
mind t1iat the French 'government was brutal enough^ 
lit the vc^py moment ^heniit was subjeoiingttheduch^i'to 
all these mortifications &i^ pensecutions, to cause it u> b^ 
announced in its official journal, ^/ the duke has left 
'* S25,OO0 ounces of silver plate, 112 pounds 6F worked 
** gold, and two toilliotts'in jev^els; 'the amduntclf the 
^< sumis of uooiiey found 'in )>i|S bur^fliiS'Pannot yAtbt^pre- 
•^ cisely ascertained," 
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4efinitivf ly of tlie only rem^jniing objwts, 
w^iich, , in case of necessity, could bfj 
offered for this purpose ; and in this way 
from, positively c^eclaring what by the hy^ 
no longer admitted of doubt, that it w^$ 
fully determined never on any copdjtion to 
discharge its obligations. -This considera-r 
tion ceased .to have ajuy influence when a 
rupture with Russia drew naar. But even 
then it is worth while to remark the mo- 
ment which was chosen, fully to carry its 
plans into execution. When the ruler of 
France, 'in the month of June 1805, visited 
" ;hiji possessions ; l^eyond the Alps/' to use 
the expression of his journalists, (he was at 

• • • ' . ^ 

Parma on the 26th of June,} the old pro- 
visional administration still existed ^s it had 
been established three years before, and 
though a good deal had happened in the 
iptervral; tending tO; throw light upon futu-s" 
rity, ihete still remained a* certfeiin degree 
bf uncertainty respecting it. |t was first 
after his return to Fcance, after he bad 
learned that the Russian negociator had 
gone back, after receiving the first intelli- 
gence of the warlike prepg-r&tioiis oi 
Austria, after discovering tliat his ambition 
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had kiiKjted.a, flames ^nrhi^ rnxx^X soon 
spread ov0r the wholeof Eurqpe, It .was 
fitst on the 21st of July — for the purpose, 
ajkit wei'p, of setting tlie displeasure of the 
courts and public opinion at defiance — 
That the, states of Parma were incorpo- 
rated by a decree J (they did not seem 
worthy of being, dignified by a senatus 
consultum,) with the 28th military divi- 
sion, subjected to French laws, and orga- 
nized as French provinces. 

> 

;When the grakd duchy of Tuscany y the 
indemnity of the hereditary prince of 
Parma for the loss of his paternal estates, - 
received the name of an independent state, 
and was raised even (whether out of com- 
pliment to Spain, from arrogance, or in 
irony, we know not) to the rank of a king- 
dom, it was the only dowry which its titu- 
lar sovereign received with it. In every 
other respect Tuscany continued to be a 
French province. Involved in "the wars of 
France, and in all its plans of violence and 
oppression, the infirm government of 
Florence was obliged to support French 
armies ; to the ruin of its productive com- 
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meree to stiut itft |torte iind narkete agsiintt 
the enemies of Fiance ; and in violntion o| 
all the laws <>£ hospitality to aFi- est travel- 
fiiig EiigUsh f ho tiad held its tdtitory m 
sacred. Leg|honi tfas eonstantly in posaes^ 
sion of French ti-oops, eren durkig tlie 
peace ivitli England ; \vtief) tlie war again 
broke out, in the year 1003, it was ^yen 
declared by the Frend) generals to be in 
a state of siege; a French cerdon was 
drawn along the sea coast i the island off 
Elba belonged to France, and — ^in conse- 
quence of usurpatioii on usurpation-^^he 
opposite principality of Piombino was now 
in the possessioin of France.* The con* 

• The &llawing are the circunistances relative to thi^ 
principality. The king of Naples had by the peace of 
Florence, on the ^8th of March, 1801, ceded to France 
his interest in the island of Elba, and his pojisessions oq 
the continent of Tuscany, consLsiting in what were called 
the stati delli presidi, and the principality of Piombino. 
By the fourth article of the so often mentioned treaty 
between Spain and France, (in itself a violeixt usvupa- 
tion,) it was stipulated, that the hereditary prince qf 
Parma, in quality of yi/Zz^r^. possessor of Tuscany, should 
give up that part of the island of Elba which belonged to 
the grand duchy, and ^ich was the most importaot* 
because it contained Pprto-Ferrajo, to France ; and tluit 
in return he should receive the principality of Piombino, 
which had been ceded by Naples. When the prince of 
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Itniial presMice of doniteeriug Ft^eiatfc 
tigeiSte^ th^ ux^iteterriiif^tedr iHra»x^liii9gs id 
tSrofe^sv^ tb«i » «irwpswublfe disorder of tiie 
lifiari€ies-^(?f ery thil^ anntottitoBd tbe weigbt 

^Mf{«i^ ivith France, there was: iicftiiit^ 
"waM^g Jbut a shoH: decrae^ constiJto^mg 
fife'tiT^itt'a d0|jaftaient ^i the Atho^ or 
«ofeh, <0r 'stieli, ,4 ttiiiitary divisiaB* 

» 

Jii the -artioJe of the peace of Luiievill^ 

T 

Pdrma was installed at Florence, and the French had 
taken .possession of the whole island of Elba^ it was ex*- 
pected that Piombino should be delivered up to him, cOnw 
•Ibnnably *to the dngagetn^nt*. But the Frepch govem** 
fiieiit, (still usurping in the midst of usurpation,) thought 
otherwise. It evacuated, in favour of the new king <jjf 
^trbria, the district delli presidiy and kept Piombino fbr 
itself. This 'principality was afterwards, in Mardl|^ 
1801^ coriferr«d under the most frivolous pretences ^on 9. 
brother-in-law of Buonaparte!' It is remarkable, that all 
tliese transactions, in great and small, in essential and 
'^olht^td'^ireamstances, weie <liotaled by one ^and the 
«atne8pirit. 

* f 

** This -is the olily'titte *by which' We oaati •now '4istin^ 
^kh'that fart of Upper Italy, The name 6f the Cigala 
pine republic is, it would '^ai^psar^iforettreiiliQguished, 
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which, as we have before shewD^ assort 
the' independence of Switzerland, the iiw 
dependence of the Cisalpine republic as it 
was then called, and the right of iU 
inhabitants to choose any constitution, 
which might appear to them most eligibly 
were likewise stipulated. All that we have 
said, and the regrets which we have ex- 
pressed respecting the vagueness of this 
article, are again applicable to the present 
case. But it is equally certain^ that how- 
ever the words of the article may be un- 
derstood or interpreted, no grounds of jus- 
tification for the conduct of France in this 
instance, more than in the others, will be 
found in it. For to declare a state inde- 
pendent, and at the same time to grant 
permission to a foreign power to prescribe 
laws to it, or to confer on a foreign prince 
the right of taking possession of it, is an 
evident contradietion. But* both these 
events befel this state after the conclusion 
of the peace of Luneville, the one in the 
year 1801, the other in the year 1805; the 

with many other fantastical denominations of a similar J 
kmd; and there is no kingdom of^ Italy as yet acknow- 
ledged in the code of national rights. 
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one when Buonaparte declared himself pre- 
sident, thfe other when he declared himself 
king4 ; 

» 

Had the French government, when it 
became a question q€ giving a regular 
or^nization to the Milanese constitution , 
only^ exercised that degree of influence 
which necessarily arose out of its former 
connection with these provinces, its- ac- 
knowledged preponderance in Italy, and 
the presence of its troops, no one under 
the existing circumstances would have 
found fault with such an interference. But 
this was not even then sufficient to content 
the ambition of its chief. In order to 
render thfe complete dependence of the 
Cisalpine' republic conspicuous to the 
world, he summoned the constituent as- 
sembly which was to confirm its destiny 
to Lyons, in December 1801, under the 
name of an extraordinary consulta. Here 
four hundred andjifly representatives were 
ordered to select thirty from their number, 
to whom was committed the task of frapoj- 
ing a constitution in a few private confers 
«nces> under the presidency of Freiic i 

ft 
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diroctJN^ Of the proceediogs of tbas se* 

cret commidsion, the coiisulta vere kept 

entirely ignorant ; there was no public de- 

liberation, no proposition, no collection of 

voices, not even the outward form of a 

sitting, till suddedy, on an appointed 

day,* a report of the whole transaction 

was read to tlie assembled deputies, every 

article confirmed with acclamations, and 

after the business was thus fini&bed*^the 

ccHisulta was dismissed. With regard to 

the office of first ma^strate^*the authors of 

the report declared that in the existing 

situation of their country, it wouU be 

neither advisable nor safe to commit the 

chief post in the adniinistratioa of their 

affiiin to a fellow citizen ; and that besides, 

'^ as the French troops could not leave 

*' their territory at an early period," the 

welfiure of the country required of them 

** to beseech General .Buonaparte to be 

'^ pleased ta take the government into his 

'^ hamh.'' The general complied with 

their desire, assuring them, Uiat it ap^ 

peared to him also impossible to find any 

' ** Oh the ^5th- of January, 1802. The whole fatce 
took up onljt 0boat atf^ dj^s% 
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4»ne in the country who was q)i»Iified to 
tiudertake th« govet-n^eat.* 

Of the further af rangemente and details 
^( their constitution, as it wafe called^ as 
usual no person took any notice i the age 
of coiistitutiom is past ; the only thing 
which foreign stites, and partitularly the 
neighbours of the republic, learned, not 
without just Astonishment, was, that with-^ 
out any explanation of the matter, thti ^ 
empty Cisaipine title bad been exchanged 
for the most significant one of an Itdiu^ 
republic.^ 

* H« did not condescend to tell the deputies^ *' since 
'* you are of ttiiS opinion it shall be done ai you deiihs,'* 
no ! he took the responsibility upon himself, and found it 
beneath his dignity to leave room, even for a suspicion^ 
that he was not the sole author of the measure; and that 
the select cotftiiiitt^A of deputies had not befetl his tbfcS, 
He therefore said ^ to the assembly : ** Celle de presidefat 
je n'ai trouve personne parmi vous> qui eut assess dd 
droit a la confiance, &c. — pour la lui confier; — Je coh- 
serverai fencore, pendant que les circohstancsei tt vw* 
drotit, h grande pernio de vos qffiiirts*" 

• - t , ■ 

+ There was never the smallest explanation given of 
this change of ncnne* The world might think rf it-whit 
k choie. The ody hint of it§ ilttp»3rtatt«e came from th^ 
government commission at Milao^ i^hen it m^dr ka^Hi 

b2 
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But what gave serious consequence to 
the farce at Lyons, ludicrous as it was in 
inself, was the absolute extinction of Lom- 
bardy in the formidable dominion of 
France. The miUtary command of this 
country was now become a permanent" part 
of its constitution ; every shadow of inde- 
pendence had vanished ; Buonaparte ruled 
more despotically and with less controul at 
Milan than he did at Paris : for as yet the 
senatus consultum of the 4th of August, 
declaring him consul for life, was not past. 
This was the first bold act of authority 
that he had exercised since the peace of 
Luncville, and notwithstanding the general 
torpor, this was remarked arid felt. 

The means to which he had recourse to 
dispel the anxiety and still the murmurs of 
the world, seemed to have been selected 
expressly for the purpose of increasing the 
uneasiness to the highest possible degree. 
Instead of employing soothing representa- 
tions, calculated to divert the public at- 

the result of what had passed at Lyons, *^ £,a repub- 
** liqiie"— so it expressed itself,— <^ a pris Vavguste mm 
^* de republiquc ifa/fen«e/' 
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tcntion from the idea of* a complete 
conjunction of the French and Italian \ 

dominion, he found it better to circolate it, 
and by a dry undisguised confession, to re- 
moye every tranquillising doubt. In an 
official article of the Moniteur, (of the 
I6th of February 1802,) the. accession of 
influence and power which the Italian re- 
public threw into the scale of France, 
instead of behig denied or under-rated, 
was defended on political grounds, and 
declared to be just and niebessary. And 
heie, for the first time, the terrible doc- 
trine was held forth, that all the foreign 
conquests of France had only re-established 
a balance of power, which had been des- 
troyed to France's prejudice by the events 
of the preceding century ; that the^ Nether- 
iands and the provinces on the^ Rhine h^d 
at most restored the balance in German^/', 
and had scarcely done that satisfactorily; 
that still much reojained; to be done in 
Italy before arriving at a similar result; 
and that in setting oiit, the Italijiri repubhq 
vas o»ly to be consijdered as an equivalent 
for the lossYv^nck had sustained in Fenice 
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»nd N^plei.^ Thia jMstific^^i^n had, at 
]«ft8li the merit Qf clearly pqinting eut 
their Ql\)ect, The future reUtiom of 
I^wnbardy were no Ipuger invQlye^ in any 
wncertaioty, an4 we were not only perr 
witted, but require(}, to consider it a* a 
territory djgpswlent upon France, or at 

* The priqpjplQ of ^l^ese ef trava^^Qt ^pplpgies b^s b^eq 
already illustrated in pne of the fore^oiqe fr^gmmts, 
and, (if we arc not' misled by a feeling of too great con- 
|[4fRce io wwl^esjji Qcmh4|ed vith succ«s». Thf 
article to M^hi^h we hqr? ^llydc, v^^ thp first fani^al 
developetnent of this principle, the original mpuid and 
prototype ef all those which have been written down to 
^e pm^\ #y> in 4efe«pe of tb? Prenah wiwrps^tepf, 
^y waty of insuUipg botb tru^h ^4 the buow^ w4erT 
standing, and of adding to all our real sorrows and 
shames,' the bitterness of s&tiie and |he taunts of so-* 
fhU^y I© feat artick* fel n^JfnfH, %hpy vf^^ fi^^pA 
tQ ft^urews> thpt <• if the It*li*t^ rep^Wic w|9 not i^- 
^' separably bound to France, the political system of 
** Italy woukf b<5 entirely dependent on the dapriee ^ 

*V,4tt*ci«/''^Vi;FrwPQ in nol becpf^f «i»rf pQ^^J^. 
^^ thf^Pj ftVf r, it b^s ofiy ^ecpver^ it|. ^ncient influence,'' 
^f «neno nation has shewn so much moderation as the 
•f French; victorious in warii has eonstailtly ghfen itfi 

^^ «Yf »y Ihi^g fW'! Pf a«,' V^ ft ^?fW<r <f JW^^ »» Gf#P-t 
^* Wfiny^ (^ ^(ihnfe of ^qwer in Ifa^ is all at vhich 
*^ France aspires, &c, &c/' Vafc victis t for it is only 
there wherQ people write politics- w4th the s^tort), tl)ai 
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ttli events^ as a personal dominion of the 
niler of France ; Buonaparte %»Bented,' to 
this interpretation, and the only care wa8 
to give a colour to the avowed subjectioii 
of this land, which might in aome measure 
disguise; its repulsive aspect to the eyes of 
contemporaries. 

In this quarter every thing now ap^ 
peared to be accomplished. There was no 
ixnmediate French department bound to 
the consular government by mom slarisli 
ties than this Italian republic. Its int6r«i| 
administration was conducted by a servile 
conunifision of agency^ which knew ^no 
other law than the will of their mast^ ; 
a considerable French army covered 'thd 
land and devouri^ its produce ; two thirds 
of the public burtiiens were exohisivef^ 
devoted to the maintctiance of tiiis Afixif 
and to the execution of milital-y project^, 
in which no other than France, or ^a& this 
might be even saying too much,) no other 
than the dictator of France had the- «fii^l* 
est interest. No voice could be raised 
against him ; the most Sf^cret e^iwres^iQi^ of 
&iei)dship were inquired into mA de« 

3 
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inouDCod; private letters were treated as 
crimes against the state, thoughts were 
construed into high treason. No resist- 
ance* no interference, not the mildest re<- 
monstrance ' on the part of any foreign 
•power :-^to submit and be silent was then 
the order of the day ! — there was nothing 
on either side to trouble or diminish the 
enjoyment of absolute doihinion. The 
most insatiable avarice would have been 
satisfied, the iHiDst rapacious ambition 
i«r<mld bave been contented; but Buona^ 
Iffimte ;desiiied something more. 

od ScBSLf cely was he crowned emperor when 
JjC; caused rit to be announced, *^ the 
Vlt»\wj[\ republic requires a definitive 
f!> c^gani^tion, and will soon receive that 
ViJvrhich :is most conformable to its own 
ViipiP*p^ily, to the advantage of the 
^^ : Freoch #tate* . and^ to the well«-understood 
^^ iutei)e&te of the ^i^isbbouring powers."*^ 
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rjt/Soch tVfai^ the language held by the minister 
(S^m^gny:^ ii> an official ej^pose of the situation pf. 
ihe French empire to the legislative body on the 31st 
Pecember lb64^. In this document the assurance which 
W$ hi^^e^otefl 9^ovfi« (f^ (jued^ns lanpuv^lle orga&i^ 
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Thrfee* months were passed in anxious ex- 
pectation before the curtain rose. Then 
there appeared at once, as if it had Issued 
from the bosom of the earth, the resolu- 
'ti6n' of a new corisulta, appointing the 
founder of * the Italian republic to be 
-King of Italy, decreeing the throne here^ 
ditary in his family, and declarhig the 
future separation of the Italian from the 
French crown' to be agreeable to law, 
but fixing' the period for its( separatibn to 
he wheri £he French arms haVe evacuated 
Naples,' the British Malta, and the Rus- 
sian Corfu. The tesblation wis on the 
I7th March in a solemri audience, deliver- 
*ed for acceptance and confirmation, and 
with the same readiness with which the 

ruler of France, thi'ee' Veiars before had 

1 , . •' • t i . ■ - 

' • . ♦ ' ' V •' ' ' " ' " ^ 1 "^ ,' • * 

ssation dn concilierort les interets ' des deux peuplps 

amis avec les interets lien intendus des puissances lemi" 

trophes**) is followed by these remarkable words, which 

thpugh unobserved by thejfrlvolity of contemporaries,vthe 

future historian will know how 'to combine with the fact$ 

which took l;)lace'imaaediately after t *^ Par ces change* 

jpcns tombennit enfin d'absurdes cakmnies, et la France 

ayant ellememe eleve des . barrieres la ou elle avpit 

posS des limtes^ ne sera plus accusee de vouloir ks 

fim^Ur,*' (Expo9^, &c. Moniteur Ut January 1801,^ 
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condescended to occupy himself with the 
great conception of the Cisalpines, heuovr 
determined to be their first king. 

The followipg A^Y '^ repstiri^d to the 
senate, ftnd hpre Ta^ey rand was c»lM, 
in a laboured report of the pvoceediogt* 
to praise the profound wisdom p{ his mta^tcu;, 
his exemplary moderation, his unpai'alleled 
resigna^n^ his gene^oiis self-deniaL 3o 
for were a cunning perversion of |:be swb^ 
ject, unbounded flattery, and fk cowti^mpt 
of truth, carried y> thip rcporl^ that j^py 
one unacqpajnted witli the cir9Hm3tai>ces^ 
who bad read it aa a, literary curiosity in a 
distant corner of th« world, would pot have 

it related, to tb^ reiigmtvon of' a f^r^vp, 

not to the voluntary acceptance of one, 
and to the arhitrary; ftmndafm of a king^ 

# # • 

The first tiling in the bold nndertak* 
ing which attraetie^ tJne attei^ti^^a of the 
neighbouring stales, and which called forth 
and justified the asitouishment, consl^rnar 
t}on aiid iudignatioii o£ the .WQrld;, In it 
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dfgre» ijn§Kp<8riei^4 l>ff<?FP, wfis tbft ar- 
\)itrp.ry natwr^ ^if ik^ m^ps^ir§, ^d the 
n»iser?tbl^ OyUity of tb^ pretexts which 
vf^re einploye*} to fiQVfr it.. Jf it was 

enee <ktefiwipe4, 0,r»d irrevocably ieUMst- 
iniii«<}, that the delmifi^ people pf lyom- 
bardy (for liberty hg-d been protni^ 
them in a hundred gpducijig roanif<9sto'«, 
from, the yf»r 1796. dewn to the battle of' 
Marengo I) «bwld be V9««alp of the 
Fre»idi empire, nod sHkv^ of it* j^eipot, 
tb^n i^ e^mtituilon »bscrfiite|y needed no 
jjew ©rgaeijatipni, At the tinje etf the 
coHHttUa ftt Xyooft, this constitution was 
.called d.^nUm j as swh the rest of Euf- 
rope, though by no means friendly to its 
prihciples, and W'Oil aware of what was 
comprehended under them, h^d either re« 

cpgn«ed it, pr let it paiSf in silenW' 
The authors and agents of this new ret 
solution itaight &till, it is trqe, continue 

%Q q#§ure their fellQw citizensi and cpq»» 

tempofavies, that '* the constitution which 
** was declared deiinitiv^ is, however, onlj^ 

M pr^mwii* a W9fk pf eircmnsitaace* 

<^ too weak to be capable of lasting ; -td 
»* ;;preserve it ji inipo§§il?le^ it must,tl?!^r'^'^ 



/ 
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" fore be voluntarily condemned arid 
*' superseded in the course of that rapid 
progress of events, by which the pre- 
sent epoch is • characterized" — ^but these 
^must bfe accounted words without mean- 
-ing, not susceptible of any serious in- 
I terpretation, or at best as adapted to the 
multitude. The only real want of the 
Italian republic was the removal of thq 
French troops y and the accomplishment of 
its independence of France. That neither 
of tbes^ objects was effected by the ele- 
vation of its president to the rank* oi 
rking> is manifest to the dullest corttpre- 
■hension,^ this change was as foreign to 



.^V. ,,••« .^ *W-.^*j^. 



/ * In that master-piece of Talleyrand's art^ it is true thisgs 
were so represented and connected^ that one unacquainted 
with this school, might imagine from it that the in* 
dependence* of the Italian provinces was the' only- ob- 
ject in . the -■ 'i)ew . founda^tion of .a kingdom i but . %11 
the craft and, faring of . the servant were not able to 
prevent the military despotism of the master from 
bursting out from amohg this tissue of lies. For amid 
the most unblushing panegyrics upon the^njagnanimiiy 
and self-denial of the master^ a clear^ though tortuous 
confession was made^ '^ that even the separation of 
'* the crowns left the period for withdrawing the French 
*f troops quite in^iinite.'^ As if thirty thousand French 
troops quartered in the Milanese, would not be in* 
finitdy' more prejudical to the liberty and prosperity 
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the wishes as it was to the welfate ef 
tlie land, it was not even dictated by 
the interest of the chief governor, thgit 
is by the interest ja^rising out of his duties 
and obligations as a ruler. For every thing 
which was necessary to hiis ruling, and 
ruling without impediment or limitation, 
had been already secured to him in 

' ' \ ' • ■ , 

of the inhabitants of upper Italy, than the presence 
of fifteen thousand French in Naples^ of a few Bri- 
tish regiments in Malta, or some Russian regiments in 
Corfu ! . 



Of the same cast was the pretence of founding the 
independence of a state, by thrusting upon it the 
hereditary sovereignty of an unkno>vn and un-narried 
family, instead of that of a president for life. For 
though Buonaparte had the right of appointing a suc- 
cessor, provided he w^s either a Frenchman or Italian, 
it was never certain whether he would avail hin^isAf 
of this right. And this was called, *^ fixing and con» 
•* firming the tottering fate of Italy for ever!*' 

< No ! Justice and truth have not always presided in 
the great, aflfairs of the world : but of such a compleat 
disavowal, such a systematic abjuration of both, there is 
no example to be found in history. We are familia- 
rized with these things, and because they daily an4 
bourly pass before us, we no longer pay attention ta 
them, the threatening danger is disregarded till it 
overtakes and lays us low. How will future generationii 
be astonished at our fatal blindness! 



^7^ fi^agmmti ufibri th6 

iquaiHiy Of president. What cOtlld tetupl 
him to go further? TIte d^ire bf add-- 

4ftg to th6 title df fimpfefor that df king, 
M tk Wiih to d^vate his r«lati6)l9, and 
to fbuttd nevr dyna^ti^s. Both motives 
Wfefe ^ually dangerous to the s^urity of 
the neighbouring stat<i6, and to the in^ 
dep^Adence arid traiiquillity of Europe $ 
and as Buonapate visibly under their in- 
fluence, had already without scruple sa- 
crificed to th6m a considerable portion 
of his fame, the favour and confidenc* 
of many of his earlier admirers, the whole 
republican scaffolding by which he had 
mounted to power, and th6 dignity and 
consistcrtCy of his life, who could now banish 
the aipprehension that no longer any con- 
Merktion 6n eaith could stop him in 
his career ! 

But what rendered the whole transac- 
'tioti still more repulsive and disgusting was 
the pretension of carrying it through by 
force of power alone, without tl)e sAnc-^ 

tiofi of the law of iiatiofls, without asy 

jprefator^ negotiation, and without the con- 
sent of a singlt power having been either 
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requested or waited for. The peace of 
Luneville acknowledged the Cisalpine fo-» 
ptibUcj and stipulated iU independdoit. 
This indepmideme was iK)W, it is true^ 
aniiihilt^tdd, the Cisalpine name no longer 
existed^ and the republic wad become a 
French province. But however, grievously 
the treaty had been infringed^ and tho 
peace broken by this series of reToltttiOns,^ 
there was still a great and wide difference be-" 
tween that constitution which was produced 
at Lyons, and the absolute possession of 
the country transformed as it now was 
into a hereditary family estatci And in 
bringing all this about to appeal to no 
other authority, or seek for no other* 
justification, than the diplomatic rbapso-- 
dies of his own sophists, Supposes a har-« 
dihood in iniquity, an intoxication of in-<^ 
solence which Europe could not bear 
witlwut forging its last fetters. In that 
memorable report of Talleyrand, there 
was nothing said either of the peace of 
Luneville, of the neighbouring powers, of 
any obligation towards others, or even of 
a wish, much less of a wanjt of having 
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this title of king acknowledged.* And 
then when We were justified in expecting a 
statement of satisfactory grounds of conduct, 
or at least a sparing exercise of power^ 
or an attempt to evade our reclamatiofis^ 
or a word of ' kindness to disarm our indig- 
nation^ or some intimation of future neso- 
tiations> or if every thing else was refused, 
at least some form of diplomatic polite- 
ness there — ^will posterity believe it ? — We 
receive the comfortable assurance, " that 
" France^ like the ocean, without regard- 
" ing inefficient barriers, gives Jaws to 



* This intentional and supercilious reserve mast have 
produced a deep impression especially on the imperial 
court, because in Champagny's official paper, to which 
we have before alluded, it had been expressly promised . 
that the interests of the neighbouring powers should be 
consulted in the settlement of the affairs of Italy, far- 
' ther because the French cabinet in the first two months 
of the year 1803, had given this most tranquillizing 
assurance to the Austrian ministers, who had then ma- 
nifested their alarms, and because in the last place the 
suspicious or rather, perfidious title of a Icingdom of 
Italy was a public insult to the emperor, an attack 
upon his dignity, and his rights, and was besides a 
very intelligible omen of farther usurpations which 
were likely to ensue from the same comprehensive sys^- 
tentfof viol^ncptf 
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** iise^i and prescribe its -own bounddries/' 
(We quote the ybrds of Talleyrand's re* 
port.) 

If such a conduct could m any \fray tie 
atoned for, it was not, c^tsiinly in the way 
which was adopted, of pouring into our 
fresh bleeding wounds the ineffectual bal^ 
sam of deluded hope. Some prospect of 
a separation of the crowns under, certain 
conditions was, it is true, neld out, but 
almost immediately and intentionally with- 
di:awn, lest any distrust in the validity 
of self-constituted rights, or any tonsH 
deration for the claims of others, or any 
respect 'for principles might incautiously 
be imputed to the ruler of France. *• Youj 
^^ yourself — »said Talleyrand to his mas- 
ter,— *V You, yourself, will fix the period 
of separation, that you may not have 
one day the degrading alternative pro-^ 
•' posed to you, either to consent to this' 
** separation, or take up arms ; for then the 
" respect you owe to your dignity Would pre- 
** scribe to you, to listen to ihecalUqf honour 
'' rather I ht«i to the calls of humanity .' ^ . 

* lu reference to ibi^ preliminary dedaraiioo of warj 

~ s 
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Besides, thb promise was merely % dtpltv- 
nuitic artifice, invented for the purpose of 
exciting astonishment in a gazing popiii'«c9, 
and of occupying the attention of the 
more discerning spectatoris for a moment, 
till the throne was securely established. 
This temporary object was attained ; the 
panygerists opened their mouths to extol 
the magnanimity of their hero, and fancied 
pubHcists bo\jjj(ed with reverence to the wis- 
dom and elevation of a mind which, in found- 
ing and establishing a kingdom, never 
lost sight of the great political relations 
of states, and contrived to interweave a 
proposition of peace in the very statute of 
its constitution. The more skilful soon 
discovered the geographical bearings of 

a hardy parasite (formerly a sturdy republican, full of 
zeal and ardor for liberty, but now the most slavish 
tool of power, atid in garrulity surpassed by none,) 
talked of ** a voice of the human hearty which in the 
^' midst of war is an echo of peace.'* The same 
loquacious gentleman asserted, '^ that all the sovereigns 
.*^ of Europe were much indebted to his master for 
** havmg, by the foundation of the Italian kingdom^ 
*^ added a new support to their thrones." See the 
fpeech of his exceUencg Monsieur Wancois de neuf 
Chateau y fjresident of the Conservative Senate, in the 
Moniteur of tiie 25th March 1805. 
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thieir jiew situ«ion, and the im|)Wtiiref, 
which uraa eRdeAyotired to be .practised 
upon them, vras too clumsy to esKiajpisde'^ 
tection* 



It wasspon discovered that the ruler 
of Fraticeh^d fio right to take Italy or 
give it* The kingdom which he promised 
to lelipq^i^h, when Malta was evacuated 
by tk(^ Britons, and Corfu by the Ruw 
^iahsi WWP noib his* Befcre taking credit 
for-tjbfe self-dental pf i^signing a crown^ 
(we;:itakg^ it; for granted that the; re-^ 
«ign^t;i9ja( "of i it was seriously intended ») 
it must ^ ft m be isihown, by what aiithority? 
he came to the crown. The following ia 
the language which he held to Europe. '^ I 
will take possession in. virtue of a power 
which no one dai;e cpntjijoulj of a ijeigh- 
bouring country, of which there is not 
a square mile belonging to me, which 
is ariekdy occupied by my troops, 
though it hai$ been dje^lared by the last 
treaty of peace ia he hd^iident^ and 
of which I hav^ bi^en for an indefinite 
time appointed .rukr. and difctafor^ !■ 
will, without waiting for your consent, 
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" erect for myself a regal throne in thU 
'' country. But if those powers with 
** which. I ani at present at war, choose 
*' to accept the conditions of peace which 
" I prescribe to them, then I will display 
^' my magnanimity; the Country shall be 
"given up, the crown shall be resigned 
«* -win favour of a particular person whom 
" I shall then naifne/'* This was the jus- 
tice, this the wisHom, this the diplomatic 
penetraition which statesmen admired, to 
which authors offered the incense of pmsct 
and of which, particularly in Germany, 
(since we myst bear, the igntominy> we 
may also ^confess having merited it,) there 
arose more than one encomiast. ^ 

1 • ^ — . . 

jConsidered in a general view, the con- 
tingent separation of the crowns, instead 



— 1 

♦ With equally the same right he might pursue the 
same conduct in other quarters, and justified by the 
^me arguments. ' He might,- itpon the Bame system^ 
(tp recur to. an exai^iple 'we have formerly made use* 
of,) take possession of Spain, and assure the courts 
that' when England evsCcuat^s Malta, and Russia gives 
up Corfu, he will let one of his brother? rrign it 
Madrid, 
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of affording any ground of satisfaction, 
rendered the injustice and violence of the 
Whole proceeding still more manifest and 
perceptible. For in what light must this 
perfidious clause appear to those powers, 
which though immediately and deeply in-' 
terested in the fate of Italy, saw that 
the performance of the arbitrary condi- 
tion which France had fixed for its pros- 
pective operation was wholely out of their 
power ? For how could Austria and Naples \ * 
r— the two European states which suffered 
the most from the union between Italy 
and France — how could thej effect the 
evacuation of Malta, , and evacuation of 
Corfu ? We shall wave altogether the consi- 
deration which was however in itself a very 
important one, that in the present state 
of things, the continuance of the Eng- s, 

glish in Malta, and the Russians in Corfu,, 
was a most desirable circumstance for 
Austria and Naples. We shall even sup- 
pose for a moment the contrary, and 
that both these powers anxiously wished 
ito see the English and Ruissians driven 
from the places which they occupied, and 
ii) general from the Mediterranean seas. 
Had they any means in their power with 
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vrhich to accomplish this wish? and if 
the issue of the maritime war^ and the 
result of the n^^gotiations with Russia 
turned out so unfortunately for France 
that Malta must be left to the English, 
and Russia must be permitted to keep 
troops in Corfu, was Austria, was Na-? 
pies in a condition to compel either of 
these powers to forego their advantages? 
What sense then was there in the con-? 
duct of the French governtaent? In 
defiance of right, and of treaties, * a 
dominion arose in Italy from which the 
greatest dangers were likely to spring. 
This dominion was in tlie first instance 
proclaimed to be an appendage to France, 
and the only hope of seeing them in 
future separated (and how separated, we 
shall consider by and by !) depended 
upon an event entirely without the circle 
of their operations ! 

Thua did the matter stand, supposing 
the promise of the future separation of the 
crowns to be sincere, and supposing its 
execution to be really beneficial to the 
powers immediately interested. But nei- 
ther the one nor the other was the case. 
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On what was the hope founded that that 
leparation should ever be reahzed } upoii 
the word of the French government. Wad 
this an adequate security ? Was it reason- 
able, was it possible to expect that, after so 
long a dreary experience, after so tnany^ 
broken treaties, after so many violated 
oathi, after so frequent a subversion of 
principles and forms, after a retractation 
of so many engagements, the world should 
be tranquiiUzed by the words'of Talleyrand 
and hi^i master ? Had any one of their 
Splendid jpromises been fulfilled ; was not 
J'rance, and Germany, and Switzerland, 
and Holland, covered with documents of 
their perjured faith? ♦ Was the whole his-^ 



* Let only what has been said in the present work, 
under the heads of Germany, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
I*arma, Tuscany, and what will by and by be said of 
iQenoa, be collected into a whole, and lei it be considered 
that all this is only one corner of a vast and uniformly 
gloomy picture which we could present. If any one 
iivould take the trouble jto publish in a ebronological order 
fX\ the prQiqises qf tbis government, which have ap- 
peared in the course of the last five years, in its different 
adidresses and manifestoes, official reports and official 
notes, in one column, and opposite to them the events 
corresponding with each, without a single note or com* 
mentary, he would give to tb^wgrfd such a work as no 
age ever saw. 
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fory of their government any thing eke than 
a constant series of constitutions esta« 
blisbed one day and torn down the next ? 
And if their own cpnstitutions and convene 
tiom could not bind them, who could flatter 
himself that a partial and arbitrary decla-^ 
ration would tie thepi down ^ter or more 
(sffeptually^ and th^t it would not share the 
same fate with a vast number of others 
which lie dispersed over every page of tbeir 
ftnnals? 



And even if o^t last, contrary to all ex- 
pectation> this much vaunted separation act^- 
tpally had taken place, what would Italy, 
or wh^t would Austria and Europe h^ve 
gained thereby ? The statute of the 17th 
March h^d declared the crown of Italy to 
be hereditary in the male of&pring, whethfr 
natural or ndopted, of the French emperor. 
^1*0 him alone it was left, unconditionally 
left, to appoint his successor. {lis choice 
^ would therefore at all times have fallen 
Vpon the person on whose devotion, do-^ 
l^ility, and obsequiousness, be qould most 
purely depend : far more than a son or bro* 
t\m Qouid be, the*pe\y t«l?r >^ould haye 
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been, in the most proper sense of the 
word, a creature of his hands. Add to 
, this, the French troops which he had never 
promised to withdraw, but whose continu- 
ance in the country he had on the other 
hand taken every occasion to declare t6 
be necessary to its welfare, would never 
have evacuated Lombardy, or even if they 
}iad retired for a short time from the states 
of Milan, the possession of Piedmont, of 
Parma, of the .Vallois, of the roads across 
the Alps, and of all the entrances into 
that part of Italy, put it in their power to 
return as soon as they thought fit. The 
stamp of a French province, whether it 
was considered geographically, politically, 
tniUtarily, or^morally, was so deeply en- 
gra\'en upon this country, that nothing 
but an entire dissolution of its parts could 
^fiace it, When all these promises were 
weighed, it was impossible not clearly to 
see the result. Could a king of Italy, ap- 
pointed under such circumstances, be any 
thing else than a French Stadtholder ? and 
was it not an insult to the human under- 
standing to talk of the future independency 
pf the Italian kingdom ? ^ 
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' Butth6 courts who were injured and alarm-» 
td by this precipitate proceeding were not 
even permitted to have the satisfaction of 
lodging their well-founded protests. Their 
consent was never solicited, no justificatory 
declarations were made, no soothing expla-? 
nations given, no sooner was the resolution 
formed than it wais carried into effect, as if 
, a treaty of Luneville had never existed, as 
jf there never had been acknowledged any 
mutual obligations 4n states to give an ac-r 
count to their neighbours of steps which 
tended to destroy their political relations^ 
and to effect total revolutions in the orders 
of things established by treaties ; as if 
France had an interest apart from all the 
other states of Europe ; or to speak mor^ 
correctly, as if enthroned high above all 
other states, and equally indifferent to their 
approbation or censure, it had only to i&eefc 
in its own will for itjs justification, and for 
the Sanction of its acts in the acts themr 
selves. 

• While the half of Europe protested 
partly aloud, partly in silence,* the corona- 

* Notwithstanding all the accounts given in the French 
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tlon at Milan was celebrated with affected 
pomp, and with many mortifying and 
some menacing circumstances. One of the 
most significant undoubtedly . was, that in 
the whole course of the solemnities, in no 
speech nor reply, nor congratulatory ad- 
dress, nor personal nor ministerial declara- 
tion, was there the smallest mention made 
of the renunciation of the Italian kingdom I 
the promise of the separation of the 
crowns appeared now to have passed into 
oblivion, and he who was bold enough to 
choose the inviolability of so young a 
usurpation as the ground of bis motto 

papers of the recogaition of the Italian kingdom^ by thm 
and the other principal power in Europe, it is indubi^ 
tably certain that neither Austria nor Prussia ever did 
recognize if. It is needless to make the same assertion 
respecting Englandy Russia and Sweden, Excepting 
4hose states which must be considered unconditionally ad 
French vassals, such as Spain^ Holland, &c, j the new^ 
made crown was only acknowledged by Naples, which 
endeavoured by this desperate measure to avoid its ap- 
proaching overthrow ; and by the four elecfors of the 
south of Germany y who in this, as well as in all other 
similar cases, disregarding their own dignity^ the duty 
which they owed to their country, and the most sacced 
obligations, vied with each other in willingness to serve 
an insolent foreign tyrant, as soon ais the hoarse and 
dreadful accents of his voice were heard. 
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CDieu me Va donnicy gare a qui y touche !J 
had done his part to banish every hope of 
a voluntary renunciation of it, or a vohm- 
tary limitation of his power to the land of 
chimeras* 

IV. Genoa. 

' The state of Genoa, or the Ligurian Re- 
public as it has been called, was one of the 
countries which was declared independent 
by the eleventh article of the peace of Lu- 
neville. That this stipulation, at least for. a 
long time to come, could be nothing more 
than an empty form it was easy to foresee 
from the geographical and political situation 
of this state, from its want of internal strength, 
from the total extinction of its ancient as- 
piring spirit, and from the established in- 
fluence of Fraijce. But though it seemc^d 
for a time precluded from the enjoyment 
of real independence, it was an object of 
ho inconsiderable value to retain even its 
shadow and name, for as long as a nation is 
able to retain even this, the hope still re- 
mains to it, of availing itself of some for- 
tunate turn of circumstances for the resto-^ 
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ration of it$ affairs ; and of rising from the 
deepest and most forlorn state of decay into 
it5 former independence. . . 

In >the course of the first four years after 
the peace^ Genoa, experienced a fate similar 
to the other republics which had been 
created, revolutionized, or transformed by 
France.^ Constitutions followed upon con- 
stitutions ; the order of things which was 
one , day proclaimed as a state *of repose 
after the storms and troubles by which it 
had been introdaced, was set aside thb 
next, jto make room for some other new 
^definitive pjan, the chief officers of state 
were appointed by the French government, 
French troops occupied the strong posts of 
the country, and the French marine was 
recruited by Genoese sailors. 

Such was the course of thin<;s till the 
year 1805, and such was then their general 
aspect, as to render it presumable that the. 
brittle fabric would at least survive the* 
times of trouble. Before the coronation' 
toojc place at Milan, a Genoese deputation> 
with the doge at Iheir head, appealed with 
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AH offer of thanks for the genermis protec-^ 
fcion which had been accorded to the LigiH 
rian republic by its great friend and neigh- 
bour. In the answer to the address of this 
deputation there was no iwtimaticm ^?en 
pi any new project or a jiproaching revolu- 
tion-^ In a short time after, however, the 
French minister, Salicetii, accompanied 
the most tractable members of the deputa-^ 
tion back from Milan to Gtedoa, assembled' 
the $enate in the greatest haste, commufrir-^ 
cated to it the wish of the chief ruler of 
France and Italy/ and in thc^ course ei 
four-and-twenty hours cai^ried through a 
resolution, declaring it to be neciessary to 
unite the republic with France. By the 
means which are usually employed in sucb 
cases, ' a quantity of votes were soon col* 
lected confirming this resolution;* on the- 
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A large cheat full, which tvl^o'{>orter0 were scarcely 
'* able to carry," it was ^aid in the pK}toco!^ ^* the votes 
*^ of- the archbishops, bishops, grand vicars, canons^ 
^* curates, military and naval officers, judges and magis-» * 
** tratesj members of the national ihititutiort4nd univer* 
** si ties, the citizens of Genoa, of the forty -fieyen cau- 
*' tons, and seven hundred and five parishes,, which the 
<* Genoese territorv contains/' And all thi^ hiad been ef* 
facted in the course of two days* 
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4th of June it wajs deiUv^ced at -Milaa, and 
th? sovereign pf Italy, was; pleased nwst 
graciously , to Eeceive »the proposal. •« j 
^' confoi;m to your deejire^Iv will unite you 
'' with my great people ;"— such was the 
sentence by which Genoa was for ever 
Wotted from the list of independent powers.* 

The pretext, under which this wa& dpne^ 
for no attempt wais mac^ 4q justify it, left 
.every thing which had ever been devised 
before in tlie mode of ^ijnounpiDg sirailay 
acts of violence in frivoiopspe^p far behind. 
It was said the extension which England 
had lately given to the right of blockading 
sea-ports, has changed the whole political 
relations of Europe; no weak maritime 
state can henceforth maintain its impor- 
tance; by the effects of this system, as 
well as by the devastation of the Africacu 
pirjites, Genoa has fallen into a. situatiou 
of decrepitude ; its union with a mighty 
power, whose flag will afford parotectioa to 
its commerce^ is necessary to the wellarei 
security, and the existence of. GeiK>a; in 

* These are the very words he used in his remarkable 
ydress to the doge on the 4th of June. 
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this necessity; tLAd in the wish of the in** 
habitants of the country, consists the titl^ 
of France to adopt this measure ; '' they 
constitute the only right which Buona- 
parte acknowledges as vaHd/' 
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In this extraordinary piece of reasoning 
had the premises been as true as they ^.re 
false and unfounded, still the conclusion 
would not follow. from them. For by the 
union of Genoa with France, Great Bri- 
tain would not be prevented from blockad- 
ing Genoa, and if the French navy could 
not secure the Genoese against a blocka.de, 
as allies, how was it possible that it could 
protect them against it as subjects ? Be- 
sides all that this republic had suffered/ 
either from blockade or maritime wars^ 
and what it still continued to suffer from 
these and other causes of its decay,; was 
absolutely and* exclusively the effect of 
French injustice and oppression. If France 
had suffered Genoa to remain neutral in its 
maritime wars, as it haid been for centuries 
past, England would have had no occasion, 
^nd never would have thought of blockad- 
ing the Genoese V codst ; they alone were 

3 
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responsible for the consequence who had 
forced this state,, contrary to its wishes, 
and contrary to its clear and urgent inte- 
rests, to take part in a war from which re- 
sulted this grievance, uncompensated by 
a single advantage or the smallest in- 
deninification. But to crown all, it was a 
most unheard of pretension, to act as if 
there had been nothing on earth that re- 
quired consideration excepting France and 
England, and their rriutual relations and 
pretensions ; as if a (true or imaginary) 
right which the French government main- 
tained against the British, could justify 
enterprizes immediately injurious to the 
rights and relations of other powers which 
took no ' part in these contentions. For 
had it been an established point that JEwg- 
land had occasioned and rendered neces- 
sary, in the French sense of the word, the 
annihilation of the Genoese state by the 
violence and injustice of its measijres ; 
still it remained to be shewn on what 
ground Austria, Russia, Naples, I and all 
the other European states, were not to be 
consulted upon such a proceeding before it 
was^ carried into execution. 

T 
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Tlie appeal to the will of the people, as 
it was called, more offensiTe and insup- 
portaUe than it would otherwise be a» 
cotntng from the mouth of a despot who 
set every J;hii^ at defiance, was least of all 
calculated to support this absurd argument* 

It is a most difficult question whether 
even the legitimate sovereign of a state can, 
of Ihs own free will, resolve on its total 
dissolution and its subjection to a foreign 
power; whether such a political suicide 
can be excused by any formalities, or justi- 
fied by any circumstances of embtbrrass- 
ment. But so much is indisputably cer* 
tain, that t£ a step of this nature can be 
made completely l^itimate, it can only be 
done by the consent of the powers who 
have a more immediate or more remote 
interest in the state, the fate of which i& to 
b!^«'4ecided upon. In this way, and in this 
alo^e it is supposable, that the defect iu 
the validity of the act, when resting merely 
on the authority and competence of the 
government of the individual state, may 
be supplied by the common sanction of all 
the governments interested in its fortunes. 
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The possession of the Grenoese territory 
was an acquisition of considerable value to 
France, in extending, rounding and forti- 
fying its dominion in Italy. The impon- 
tance of the matter in dispute, and the 
increase of power resulting from the new 
accession, would have justified the strong^ 
remonstrances on the part of its neighboura^ 
and every kind of resistance. Butso much 
were people accustomed to consider the 
encroachments of the ruler of France with 
patience or ^^^indifference, so great if as the 
preponderance be had already; obtained in 
Italy previous to the last conquest ; in a 
word, so unlimited was his influence in the 
Ligurian republic, while it still . retained 
tiie, name of independent, that this enter- 
pri29 would probably have passed like 
man; of a similar character, without 
making much stir, had not two extraordi-- 
nary circumstances concurred to render it 
quite iasupportable> and to kindle a flame 
wbidi soon extended over all Europe. 

The one of these eventful circumstances 

Vas the choice of the time for its exec(»- 

tion. Fatigued with violence and oppresH 

t2 
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sion> and impelled almost against their 
will by the hopeless and foclom prospect of 
a series of never ending vexations, to make 
en attempt for the deliverance of Europe, 
two powers of the first consequence, had, 
precisely at that period, concerted mea- 
sures for stemming the > progress of the 
overwhelmii^ flood, and setting bounds to 
.the torrent of usurpation. .Various ar*- 
rangements had been taken iii the Austrian 
monarchy' since the beginning of the year 
1805, but particularly in tthe course of the 
xSummer, which clearly enough announced 
;a determination to exchange habits of un- 
^qualified resignaition . for a disposition to 
active interference. The' emperor had 
disapproved, the arbitrary proceeding of 
founding an Italian kingdom, as strongly 
as was compatible with the existing policy 
a^d situation of his cabinet; he had de- 
;\clincd recognizing it; he bad during the 
residence of the French, ehiperor at Milan, 
in the course of all hii^r<leelarations and 
acts, and of the whole memorable scene 
of the coronation, observed a complete 
silencip, which must have been ndore intd- 
ligibk than words, accowpamed as it 
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was with warlike preparations, which were 
every day less and less disguised. The 
empeiror of Russia had already declared 
himself much more decidedly; for two 
years the most serious misunderstanding 
had existed between him and the French 
cabinet, which had originated expressly in 
the affairs of Italy. That he had formed 
the resolution to take up arms in defence 
of the balance of power in Europe^ in 
case the object could not be* obtained by 
means of negotiation { and that this reso»> 
lution was fully matured and ripe for exe- 
cution, no one was ignorant, who had the 
smallest: means of discovering the secrets of 
cabinets and the disposition of princes, 
and least pf all, therefore, Buonaparte.* 
He learned, even on bis arrival at Milan, 
that it was the intention of the emperor to 
send to him immediately an envoy extras* 

"^ It is true jthere was an assurance publisbed io the 
Moniteur of th^ 1st of June, that ^^ all Europe niigh|; 
^f be convinced that the emperor of Russia had deterr 
♦' mined tg mfdntain the strictest neutrality" — but this 
was ondy one of the tep • thousand cases, in which an 
attempt was made in this inipudent and shampless jour-^' 
nal to deny th^ most incontrovertible facts, when it cpul4 
«erve a momentary objecj^ ^ 
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ordinary, to explain tlie most important 
points of dispute between them ; he de«- 
clared himself ready to receive him ; he 
knew that the fate of Italy was the pria-> 
cipal object of this mission. And in so 
critical a moment he proceeded to a new 
act of revolutionary violence in one bf 
the most important states of the Italian 
territory ; and to a fresh conquest in time 
of peace, by way of once more reminding 
the powers who called him to account tpr 
his preceding conduct 5 that no considerg^rs 
tion was sufficiently strong, and tliat nq 
calculation of consequences was longer 
effectual to conquer in his ungovernable 
mind tlie restless and insatiable propensity 
to progressive dominion, or of proving be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, that he was 
finally and systematically determined to 
pay no regard to any remonstrance, to act 
at every given moment according a$ cir* 
cumstances might dictate, and to treat the 
world as his disposable property. 

The second, no less important, and iiH 
initely more revolting circumstance which 
distinguished this event, , was the bold^ uur 
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disguised and unqualified violation of a 
sacred and voluntary promise: that '' no 
state shall henceforth be incorporated tvith 
ike French empire F' This solemn unequi<- 
vocal declaration wjbis twice repeated in -the 
course of three months, in moments of the 
highest interest, in the presence of France 
and of Europe, with all the calmness and 
digiiity of a mature, deliberate, and de- 
termined puipose. After Buonaparte had 
ascended the Imperial throne, and again, 
on the decisive day when he assumed the 
title of king of Italy, these tranquiUising 
words resounded in numberless addresses, 
in the enthusiastic panegyrists of his ser-* 
vants, and in the acclamations of his ad*^ 
jnirers in every country of Europe, who 
seemed intoxicated with joy,* But two 

^ It is worth while to present the whole series of \^ti6,t 
promises to ^he reader in -i <Hillecte<} view.. 

4 

First Epoch, 

On tl).e iiih of December, 1804, the minister Cham? 
P^Y) in hi« report Upon the state of the empire,, when 
fpeaking of the approaching changes in the Cisalpine 
republic. — '^ Par ces changetpens tomberant enfin d*ab- 
jlurdes calomnies; et la France ayant ellem^me (levf dt^ 
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months had scarcely elapsed when tfafs 
sound had expired for ever. Of such 9 

I 

larrieres la out die avoit pi>si des limites, ne sera plus ac^ 
voTiloir lesjranchir" 

Napoleon hitnsdf in his speedi at the opening of the 
legislative body: — *• Je ne veux pas accroitre le territoire 
de la France niais en maintenir Tintegrite. Je n'ai poin^ 
Tambition d'exercer en Europe une plus grande influence^ 
inais je ne veux pas decheoir de celle iquej'ai acquise. 
Aucun etcU ne sera incorpore dans I'empire, maU je ne sa-^ 
crifierai point mes droits^ &c." 

The tribunate in answer to this dedaradon : — *^ Cetic 
dedaration 6o)emnelle sera pour I'Europe le gage asswrp 
des seniiments de moderation et de patx qui yous ont qon- 
stamment anime. 

The legislative body: — ^^ VotreMajeste d^dare dley 
meme qu'elle ne veut point aggjrandir le territoire de la 
France. Ces paroles doivent oter tout pretexte a no9 
cnnemls/* 

Napoleon's reply to this address; — '^l«s sentimens 
quej'ai fait cbnnoire lorsque je suis venu ouvrir la session 
sermtlefegUdemongmvemenimt:' ' "^ 

Second Epoch. 

Napoleon in hjs address to the senate on founding t^iq 
Italian kingdom, (19th of March, 1805:) — " Le genie 
du mal cherchcra en vain des pretextes, pour reniettre le 
continent en ^erre ; ce qui a ete reuni a notre empire pa; 
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^ranton, audacious, unproroked, and un« 
qualified breach of faith, there was no 
example in the whole history of the revo- 
lution, including evien its worst times; 
whether a parallel instance, all circum.- 
stanc^s consideredrrrthe uncalled for for* 
inality of the promise-r-the giddiness with 
which it was yiolated— 'the shortness of 
the intervening time— ythe magnitude of 
the object— the publicity of the whole 
transaction— ris to be found in universal 
history, I am inclined to think tliat thos^ 
who are most conversant with it will be 
disposed t(> doubt. 

The conyersion of the republic of Lua^q 
into a principality under the protection of 
IFrance, was a miserable appendage to that 

leslois Qonslitutiom^elles de l^etat y'restera reuni^ maUmt** 
cun€ nmvelle province n'y ser;a incorporee." 

Francois de Neufchatpau, president of tlje senate, on 
the 26th of March : — *^ Sii:e, nou5 n*en sauripns douter, 
votre dernier discours dans la seance du sdnat doit reten- 
tir de celte enceinte dans toutes les cours de I'Europe.— 
Quelle reponse auap cahmnies des adversaires de le France! 
£t (puznd les fails par lent si haut, quelle prevention pour-'' 
rgit hi olscwci^ cmore P* 

6 
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desperate measure. People were now pre^ 
pared for every thing. Wliatever had 
been once considered as' affording security 
against insolence and power was long since 
irrevocably lost, now the last props of in- 
dividual confidence bad fallen in, and all 
that presented itself to the aistonished eye 
was a dark and troubled futurity, in which 
nothing could be distinctly perceived, but 
the inevitability of mor^ dreadful eviis, 
and a bitter alternative offered to the best 
portion of humanity, of forlorn subjection^ 
or a bloody resistance. 
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CHAP. VI. 

\ 

Origin of the War. 

* 
fOfsammegmsmmm 

\V E have seen in the fo/egoing pages bow 
the peace of Luneville, in all points where 
it set bounds to France, was infringed, via* 
lated, and set at nought; bow Austria 
was injured and insulted ; the Genman em- 
pire modelled according to French caprice, 
and in subserviency to French interests ; 
Stviizerlandy after being harassed and tor- 
mented, subjected to a constitution framed 
by foreign legislators and imposed by a 
foreign might; the country of the Valais 
'separated and subjugated ; Piedmont^ Par-- 
ma, Milan, Genoa, ^nd Lucca, under many 
various titles, but all of them by arbitrary 
violence and a bold defiance of all national 
rights and forms, swept into the vortex of 
Frem.h domination. It now remains for 
w to show,, how it happened that these 
4eveiitsat last routed the uu warlike^ Long*- 
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suffering, patient disposition of the age, to 
resistance, disinclined as it was to every 
vigorous undertaking, and prepared as it 
was to carry the yoke ; how it came to 
pass, that in minds where scarcely any 
other feeling reigned than the desire of 
peace, a resolution was engendered of im- 
mediate and active war, 
••• *. 

The situation in which Buonaparte found 
himself after the conclusion of the peace 
of Amiens^ was unparalleled in the his- 
tory of civilized nations, (for barbarous 
conquerors are sometimes carried more 
rapidly from earth to heaven, and fall with 
proportionate rapidity :) it was the proud^ 
est situation to which the caprice of fpr-- 
tune, favoured by an enterprising spirit 
and no common taleirts, had ever raised a 
mortal. He governed in the interior of 
France, of France, extended on all sides 
in the highest and boldest sense of the 
word, ALONE : for all the limitations, such 
as laws, the pride of ancestry, Iqcal cqut 
stitutions, rights of particular otders, or 
prm^ consecrated by antiquity, trhiclj, ltj> 
fare his timet had surrounded and circumr 
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scribed the power of the most absolute 
^overeigns^ had been submerged in the 
waves of an overwhelming revolution, and 
had left no trace of their existence behind ; 
and to attempt finding out hew limitations 
-was in vain>. after the stuff from which 
they must be formed had vanished under 
the hand of the destroyer.* ^ In the desert 
of universal equality, there are only two 
^constitutions possible, a pure and perfect 
democracy, or a pure and perfect despo- 
tism. , The gulph between the two is filled 
with various shades of anarchy. In this 
gulph the French nation had wandered ft>r 
ten horrible years, passing from one degree 

* Constitutions cannot absolutely be made, they must,, 
'like the works of nature, be formed by gradual deve- 
lopetnent ; to create tbem out of nothing, or to constrdct 
th«|n out of the wreck of a general destruction, is the 
highest criminal presumpticn. This is the most valuable, 
and perhaps the only hew truth, (for it was at most only 
saspected, but never completely acknowledged before,) 
with which the French Revolution has enriched the 
science of politics. But it was a dreadful price which 
the discovery cost. As the dissolution with which 
this revolution began was the most wasteful and un- 
sparing that ever the constitution of human society 
bad experienced, so the tyranny in which it ended is the 
completest and miost grievously oppressive that ever ap« 
peareU in Europe, 
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of mia^y to another, drenched in bipod 
and tears, an abomination to itself and the 
world. A republic of thirty millions of 
men was long ago acknowl^ged to be a 
chimera, the dominion of a single indivi- 
dual was the only alternative left; and 
those who would have been startled in 
more favourable times by the vary idea of 
absolute power^ ^eg^ded it now as a 
haven of safety* to which, fattigued witln 
the stbrm^^ they resorted with joyful coc^ 
fidence. That Buonaparte was alt-power- 
ful, and that his dominion was subjected to 
ilo limitaticoi^ waj» a circumstance moat 
^cidedly favourable to the popularity of 
his government. A great majority of the 
nation anxiously longed for internal peace ; 
whatever advanced or secured this object 
was considered as a benefit, under what- 
ever condition it was obtained, and at 
whatever price it might be purchased. An 
overstrained effort at liberty had produced 
such monstrous evils, that a circumstance 

m 

now' happened, for the fiiijt time perhaps, 
unprecedented even under the happiest 
governments ; absolute subjection was soli- 
cited from the sovereigrt as a favour ! the 
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two great parties, in irhich were concen-- 
trated all spirit and talent, all power of 
action and enterprize, all principle of 
movement, and all the elements of resLst-- 
ance were worn out, weakened, and dis^ 
persed ; the royalists by hopeless defeats, 
by the loss of their foreign allies, by the 
relaxation or apostacy of their friends, and 
by the want of a rallying point; the re- 
publicans by the failure of their plans> by 
their inability to found a constitution, by 
the recollection of the horrible devastation 
caused by their maxims or their leaders, 
and by the dislike and detestation of the 
people. Even the remains of both these 
parties were, indirectly at least, in league 
with Buonaparte. The preservation and 
establishment of his power appeared to 
both the most desirable object, while nei- 
ther expected to triumph. The friends of 
the old constitution beheld in it a salutary 
dictatorship, which, though fixed for a 
series of years, or even for the period of a 
single life, would, by destroying the last 
revolutionary principles and forms, pre- 
pare the way for the return of monarchy, 
and for its re-establishment upon an im- 



\ 
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moveable basis. The republicans werd 
contented with it, because in the titles of 
their new rulers, and in the cant of the 
sovereignty of the people, which was re- 
taihed in the first proclamations of the 
government like an antiquated law; stile, 
they saw some faint resemblance of their 
dreams, and perhaps thought they dis- 
cerned the omens of a happy futurity. 

In this memorable interval, the external 
relations of the state were not only on all 
sides secured from danger, but to such a 
degree advantageous, respectable and im- 
posing, that to judge from probabilities, 
they must have bcjen supposed adequate to 
supply every want, either of that moderate 
disposition which is contented with dignity 
and repose, or of that impetuous and as- 
piring spirit to which it is but one thing to 
live and to reign. On all points of its 
extensive confines, France was surrounded 
by states which either carried its yoke unr 
der the name of allies, or which, being 
deprived of all means of resistance, and 
lying open to its invasion as soon as war 
was declared, might be considered as the 
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tmlwarks of its colossal power^ or ds its 
advsLncM posts. Thete were only four 
powers existing in Europe, Mrhich, by a 
ui^n (rf their strength, (for none of theni 
nofw was imltvidually formidabie^) might 
undertake tlie eKecntioh of plans alarming 
to Fraiiqe, ai^ among all thefonr> there wald 
»ot one at tjiat time who did not ardently 
^ish either for a good understanding or in 
everltoting ptoce with France, or ^ lea^ 
a peace for several years. InEnglmd the 
desire of repbse was become so predomi^ 
i^nt, that the nation was pleased with a 
peace such as that Of Amiens, and the 
more disadvantageoite this treaty was, the 
more* deeply interested were thfe mipisters 
whb hfid concluded it in its maintenance, 
for the possibility of being able to repose 
for some years under its aui^iceSj was, in 
fact, the only merit it possessed. Accord* 
ingly it could not escape any observer that 
the British ministry at that time, far from 
entertaining warlike id^as, were entirely 
occupied in retrenching their 6x:p6nditur6 
and ameliorating their finances, till thd end 
of the year 1802, and even till the com- 
4neiicement of the- following February, 

U 
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only three months previous to the reneVstl 
of the war ; and that they had as the foun-- 
dation of their, system of government^ and 
as the rule of their conduct^ formed a 
resolution rather to suffer a great d^l 
than to attempt saving themselves by 
having recourse to arms. — A similar^ but 
much more determined resolution^ was 

« 

the principle of the Austrian policy. No 
thought of resistance^ no wish of avenging 
the past^ not the slightest symptom of 
dissatisfaction under all the blows which it 
received in its most sensible part was ob- 
servable in this court, formerly so vigilant 
about its interest, and so tenacious of its 
dignity. It had even — there is no longer 
any reason for concealing it — unfortunately 
conceived Buonaparte's power to be the 
only remedy for the great distemper of the 
time, and . the instrument by which the 
re-establishment and maintenance of the 
internal security and stability of all states 
were to be effected. On no side to circum- 
scribe the progress of this power, in favour 
of its anti-revolutionarv character, — ^for 
to this causae they were good uatured 
enough to ascribe it—to pardon its poll* 



J 
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tical preponderance, to spare/ to nourish, 
to support, and to consolidate it— -that wat 
for several years the uniform and invariable 
system of the Austrian cabinet* — The 
principles of the court of Prfiissia had 
never varied from the time of the treaty 
of Basle ; even in the stormy period which 
preceded the exaltation of Bponaparte, 
they were uniformly favourable to France ; 
and they were much more so now, when 
the establishment of a regular government 
gave some security and a fixed direction to 
the system of policy which they had dic- 
tated. — Russia, from the extraordinary 
turn which the political affairs of the em- 
pire had taken at the conclusion of the 
reign of Paul the First ; from the personal 
character of his successor, from the max- 
ims and .views of his ministers, from his, 
wish to take an immediate part in the 
j^fFairs of Germany which produced the 

^ This is fact> and it is mentioned here n9t as a 
gfdutid of censure or accusation, but tberely^s illustra- 
tive of the then existing relations. The important ques- 
tion of the recognition of the Imperial title was decided. 
up«n this very prin(!iple> and such was the fatality at that 
time, that the assui'ance of a few French sycophants, 
^* that the estal^lisbmeQt of this throne would, confirm. 
^* all the rest,'' was here considered as gospel. 

ir2 
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treaty of LaiieviUe — perhaps even from an 
itacorect idea of the spirit and intention of 
the ne^r French government — ^was not only 
at peace, '' but in friendly relations with 
France. ^V^here the capacity still existed 
—and this was confined to a few cases — 
all disposition to war was extinguished ; 
and it is a certain and momentous fact, that 
at that tiine, in the whole circumference of 
Europe, there was no hostile sentiment 
except in the mind of an individual. 

It is npt our present object to shew 
how the person in whose fevour alt this 
was arranged by the most wonderfiil com- 
binations sported with his good fortune 
in the interior y and exchanged for equivo- 
cal enjoyment a glorious immortality ; 
how he rejected every -thing which 
could have mitigated sovereignty, con- 
ciliated respect with love, and rendered 

obedience swpet to sit enthroned on ruins; 
how he in place of a symetrical siructwre 
of well regulated liberty an* order, reared 
i^r the place of l^i, dweJU^g. a gloomy 
gigantiQ tower of iron d^spotisw ; hpw, 
after every thing had been changed, ridi- 
culed or abolished, p[nd after awakening 
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around him the discontent bf iQortifted 
hope, the bitter fbelings of oppression/ 
and a tremblhig 4read of futurity, he re^ 
newed the system of terror under other 
titles and forms, strod from violence tb 
violence, and left his stjunned and trem^ 
bling nation no organ of complaint ; how 
he arrived^ feared and detested, aft an un^ 
natural dominion, which while it lasts 
threatei^ every expression of public opir 
nion, every developement; of national 
energy with galling fetters, and which 
when once it fitUs leaves notbiiig behind 
but an abyss of new revolutions^ the fear« 
ful problem of a new political creation, 
and the insecurity of all things^ But it 
coincides with our plan, cursorily to point 
out how, in his externcd relations, lie 
not only forgot all national rights, but 
also all national and personal interests, 
acting as he did under the impulse of 
impetuoias passion, which prompted him 
in kss than three years after peace had 
been concluded once more to convert £u-r 
rope, still fatigued and ^xhau&ted by its 
foiner struggles^ intp a field of battle. 






( 
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He first drove England to war, not in* 
deed by immediate attacks^ not even per*- 
haps by preparations announcing imme-^ 
diate attack^-^what has been said upon 
this subject must be accounted for only 
by momentary anxiety, and must not be 
judged according to the rigour of the let-- 
ter— but by something which operated 
more strongly than any military arrange-^ 
ments^ or naval equipments, by the loud 
and daily manifestations of a restless, em-^ 
poisened, deadly hatred, carried even to 
madness against the British government 
and nation. Those peerless invectives in 
which England was represented as the 
scourge of the world, its most. distinguished 
statesmen as criminals, its policy as an 
infernal tissue, its political and commer-r 
cial constitution as incompatible with the 
prosperity or existence of the other Euro-: 
pean nations, those calunmies, those curses 
first illustrated and commented upon by 
menacing reports of dangeroufc projects that 
were in contemplation^ ^nd at last con-> 
firmed in official conferences by personal 
threats and unheard of confession&r-?thesQ 
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were the hostilities which oiight to have 
been enumerated in a warlike manifesto^ 
and which must have called England to 
arms^ if it was not prepared, to sink with- 
out a struggle. 



The author of these agressions would 
no doubt have preferred making thettf 
with impunity, by way of giving v^ritto 
his spleen, to engaging in a war* which 

• 4 

at thal^ time could not by any nleans be 
welcome to him. It would no doubt 
have been more advantageous to wait till 
Malta^ was evacuated, (which ^ould have 

' * 

ptoved ruinous to England,) till the great 
undertakings of reducing St. Domingo yras 
accomplished, till the French trade and 
the French navy were re-established, and 
till lie had profited from three or four 

^ The official articles in the Moniteur from Aup^ast 
1Q02 to February 1803, the reports of colonel Selastiani, 
. ifie conversation of the Consul with lord Whitworth t 
IT the British ministers had suffered any one of these 
manifestoes to pass without receiving complete satisfac« 
lion, they would have deserved to die upon the scaffold^ 
or their nation ceased to be a nation. The only fault they 
committed at the breaking out of the war^ was that they 
sought for other grounds of hostility than those which here 
presented themselves. 

.7. 
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j^^ars q£ pieftcief far prepi^fif)g the Jii^tfUser 
xrvept^ proper ^r the executipo pf tUe bo]^| 
wad mo^t wicked of his pl^qs. But ifn 
xningle peace and* war in th^ i^ost uno^ 
tural union, to manifest at one and tb^ 
same moment his hatred to' the British 
name in calumnies and threats^ an^ iii*- 
direct declmatiom of hostilities^ and to 
^joy all the advantages re^ultiqg from ^ 
'cessation of arms, froxv the pacific dispo* 
sitioji of thi^i deeply ir^ured ns^tiou, ^n4 
&om the conscientious obi$farvanp«of tr^atieft 
on the part o| its govecnineot^ was a con?^ 
iradictioA which all his s^t w^ ui^ble 
to reconcile. After* fwvx the vipilence Qf 
his, conduct^ war was beppme unavoii^hlej 
^e nfl^ eqrage^^ tha^ he had broJb;,en s^ 
profits^He pes^ at an iioproper lime ; ihki 
i^ the only inference which cao be drawn 
from the mad outcry which was on all 
sides set up agjainst England, when it took 
t\^^ only part which was left for it to adopt* 
Xt was easy indeed to prove the in^ry 
jresulting from the war to France upon 
grounds of policy, and the French writei^s 
pf manifestoes, always sure of their public, 
did not jfeil to avail themselves of this cir« 
3 
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ciwmt^B^a to throw the blame qpon Eng- 
lancl; hu^ this wiar w^ altogether foreigu to 
stiatp prqdei^ce, it Qrgin?ite(J solely in the 
bljndness of pa^ion. 

Not long after it had br^en out with 
England, the relations between Frahce 
a,^d Russia experienced a similac rupture 
yrithout any political motive, in defiance 
of the interests of France, and in all human 
probability, cqntr^iry to the secret wishes 
<?f its ruler, but all other considerations 
lost their iinportance, when resentment 
s^t th^ failure of a mistaken calculation, 
or indignation at the slightest attempt to 
restrain his impatient lust of dominion, 
required a sacrifice. The Emperor of 
l^uss^ xmd^ proposals to become mediator 
in a peace, opposing in the true spirit of 
^mediation Buonaparte's partial expecta- 
tions and gigantic pretensions. From that 
hftuf this monarch appeared to him in 
the detested light of an abettor and ac- 
complice of England. He immediately 
resolved on rejecting the proposals of 
>mediatipn, and to treat the Kussian mi- 
nster at Paris \iith undisguised hostility* 
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The arrest of his secretary of legation at 
Geneva, the arrest of a Russian charge 
d'affaires at Rome, and the imprisonment 
of both in the Temple, were the introduc- 
tion to a scene in which the representatives 
of the different courts in Europe were to 
learn what the new government of France 
meant by what it called its respect for 
the rights of nations, and its return to 
those beneficial forms which the revolution 
had banished, and was £l foretaste of 
similar mortifications which they might all 
one day experience. Lord Whit worth was 
the first object of them, Count Marcoff 
was the second. 

The Emperor of Russia however, wished 
the preservation of pacific relations so 
warmly and sincerely, that notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable impression which these 
hostile and violent proceedings had made, 
a bare return to a milder conduct and 
common prudence would have been suf- 
ficient to prevent a breach. In March 1804 
took place that memorable catastrophe, 
by which an innocent and excellent prince 
of the royal blood of France was seiredr 
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by French troops in the territory of a 
German priiice, where he had long lived ' 
in the most inoffensive manner, dragged to 
Paris before a revolutionary. tribunal with 
barbarous cruelty, and immediately con- 
demned to die. It was impossible that the 
ijourt of Russia could be b, partner in that 
silence, that cowardly and criminal silence 
which, with the exception of the Emperor 
Alexander and the King of Sweden, all the 
European powers, stunned and petrified 
with terror, observed on this proceeding: 
Yet so firmly was the Emperor determined, 
even in this truly critical moment, when 
a just and venerable feeling would have ex- 
cused the most energetic language and the 
strongest measures, to give a preference 
to a tone of mildness, that in the note* 
which he caused to be delivered to the 
diet of the empire, no notice was taken of ' 
the black character and innate turpitude 
of this nocturnal murder, but it exclu- 
sively adverted to it as a breach of the law 
of nations, an invasion of a foreign terri- 
tory, and a violation of the rights of a 
free state. This note was followed by that 
f^markable correspondence in which Eu- 
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rope was instructed in the enlightened sjra^ 
tern and exalted policy of the Russittd 
monarchy and from which it learned with 
grateful admiration^ that he wh6 was 
tlireatened far less than any other with 
immediate danger^ was animated with the 
most generous and lively interest in the 
common security and welfare* As nothing 
could be more diametrically opposite to 
dispositions of this nature than the maimer 
of thinking of the French cabinet^ » formal 
rupture was the natural consequence. 

/ 

The transition from thas rupture to ac-* 
tual war was, nevertlieless, from the great 
distance of the two powers^ and the state 
of numbness ittto which all the rest had 
£iUen, slow suid difficult, and perhaps 
never would have taken place, had not new 
acts of violence, exercised in countries in 
>irhose fale Russia had taken a partkular 
interest, widened the breach^ and had not 
the most wanton ijiisults finally precluded 
all means of reconciliation. The Emperor 
had pledged himself to demand the re« 
establishment of the kings of Sardinia and 
Naples, in their former rights, indemnity 
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for the loss they had suffered^ aiid as much 
security for the future, as under all the 
circiwistaiioes could be expected. That 
negDfciatioQ had proved fruitless^ thou^ 
the satisfaetiop o| these Italian princes had 
been expressly stipulatedi in a secret treafy^ 
which was signed at the conclusion ai 
peace between France and Russia in 1801^ 
What could hasne been appropriated to their 
indennification had sunk piece*meal into^ 
tiie aU-deyouj?ing gulpb, and on the £6un<- 
daticm. of an Italian kingdom their last 
hopes were extinguished. £ven now the 
Emperor of Russia^ though already pre^ 
pared for war, lent an ear to pacific 
counsels- He empowered a confidential 
minister to make one other trial, whether 
there was any feeling of justice, any hu* 
mane consideration still e:xListing, any pos-* 
sible limit which impetuous and stubborn 
fbrce would still acknowledge, by no* 
means to deliver an imperious ultimatum 
s^' has been given out in a hundred lying 
reports ; but to make a calm and dignified 
appeal not only to the ruler, but to the many . 
for the restoration of order and the preser-- 
vation of peace in Europe. This Ibst 
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attempt^ the author of which has only' 
incurred the reproach, and a glorious re^ 
proach it may be called> of conceiving ib 
to be possible to attain his object in sifch a 
way, this last attempt failed like all the 
foregoing ones* The accounts of the in- 
tended proposition were received with 
unequivocal aversion and offensive cold- 
ness,* and immediately after the negoeia- 
tion was broken off, before it had even' 
commenced, the Russian plenipotentiary 
received, as a preliminary answer to all 
his well-meant instructions, the decree 
which incorporated Genoa with France. 



* The way in which the French government papers 
expressed themselves respecting the mission of Monsieur 
de Novmlzoffy not only after it was given up, but imme-^ 
diately on the first mention being made of it, announced 
to every one who could read or understand the unfortu- 
nate issue of jthis attempt. We live in an age in whicti 
every thing is forgotten and forgiven, and of which agros^, 
insensibility to the deepest injuries of national honour 
is one of the most distinguishing characteristics, but it 
will be the most remarkable instance of this nature we 
have yet witnessed, if the Russian govert^nent coul^^ 
after any lapse of time, forget tiiat flood of calumny and 
abuse which was then poured forth upoti it by France, 
without having 6btained full and complete satisfac-^ 
tion ! 
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In the mean time, the Austrian court had 
likewise, felt the urgent necessity of setting 
bounds to its patience. We have already 
s)be.wn the manifold occasions of discontent^ 
ahd the weighty grounds of hostiUty with 
which this court had been furnished. But 
to provoke. Austria to war was no easy 
task. The keenest shafts of injury had 
fallen blunted when pointed against the 
pacific spirit of the Emperor ; his modest 
zeal for every thing that is good^ and his 
Jhonest and tender anxiety for the welfare 
and happiness of his people. Besides, the 
imperial court : had been abandoned for 
several years, not merely without any 
prospept of a^istance, but as if it had 
wanted enemies, exposed to the oppression 
of those who alone could yield it succours, 
til! at last, as in all similar situations, the 
circumstance of having suffered much be- 
came a reason for sufferinsj more. la 
the last months of the year 1804, it is true 
the Russian cabinet had entered into a more 
intimate connection with tliis court, and 
into confidential consultg-tiohs with it upon 
the common, interest, but one must be 
very, ill informed indeed respecting the pro-^ 
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giresi And diaracter 6f the inf«r^uifl6 ^en 
subsisting, to believe tlMit hid tht ilMt6 
of Europe remained iti the sitiMbtioii' A^efi 
in which they at thAt time Were, sintf i* 
which they edntinued don^n to Mai^^ 
1805, any warlike resofetioii Wtftfrfd hM^ 
been adopted. It rtqmred a new pi'6*'ocar. 
tion to overcome the iMLss Of diiiciitSi^, 
of cares, of indisposition, 6^ op^n nsfd 
secret opposition, which on all sixfes oly- 
structed the path to such a resoMion iA 
will, much more in execution. Th6 con- 
stitution of Italy must Once ifiore be' vioMi- 
lently shaken; thfe French dbminioft jiio^ 
tcwded by proclamation of a^ new kiAgdbter, 
by arbitrary caprice ; a despite of fortns 
and n^ailitieg, a contempt of all tliis t^ 
lations and duties of neighbouring powa^s 
arising out of the law of nations, miist be 
pushed tb the uttermost in on^ gt^atand 
comprehensive act of violeii<5e, fittally to 
drit>e the court of Vienna to a i^sistance 
to which it could not have betti tempted 
by any one of tfie preceding nie^ures, 
nor by them all put. together. Nay morfe, 
after so much had been done^, ife^ still 
depended. upon- him who had kindled. the 
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iidme either to nourish or extinguish it: 
^rhfe ayersiori to actual \var, the longing 
desire of setting any bounds to the evil 
by means of pacific negotiation, of istrriv- 
ing af any tolerable result^ eivdn if it was 
ndt satisfactory, at any decfent compromisei 
with' duty afld honour, was everywhere, 
and jjarticUlarly at Vienna, so much su- 
perior t6 6very other feeling and to every 
other 'propensity, that any prcJpositioa 
which had a specioiis appearance 6f justice 
and moderation, would have been graspecJ 
at with alacrity atid joy. The union of 
Genoa aiid the failure of the Russiail 
mission left Austria no alternative. 

After thei most obstinate aversion to war 
had been on all hands overcome by a long 
series of unjust and hbstile measures,* 
the French government thought fit, pre-*- 

• * 

* It does not belong to the list of events which pre- 
ocded the rupture between Austria and Russiaj but it is 
worth while ifaeqtioning, by way of illustrating what has 
been said of the conduct of the ruler of France, and his 
very uncommon talent of so changing the temper of tho 
most pacific c^^binets as to make enemies put of friends^, 
that he at last succeeded in coqverting ^russia into his 
opponent,' 
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oisely as it had done in the year 1803, on 
the rupture with England^ violently aod 
bitterly to complain of the natural and 
necessary consequence of its own provocar 
tions. It now appeared all at once as the 
oppressed and suffering party^ now every 
attempt to stop its career of violence wa» 
a criminal invasion of its rights y the most 
justifiable measures of defence were de« 
nominated treachery ; and a common effort 
to avert common ruin was the result of 9 
dark conspiracy produced by British gold^ 
tMT by the cabals of some ambitious ipini9« 
ters ; the only author of the war was npw 
converted into a panegyrist of peace» he 
was represented as never having enter- 
taihed a more ardent wish than the pre* 
servation of peace in Europe^ and those 
who had wantonly violated it were delivered 
over to the abhorrence of the present and 
every future age* 

It was extraordinary enough that a part 
of these cunning complaints, however re- 
volting theii* injustice mav be^ were not 
wholly divested of a certain character of 
speciousness. In this case> as well as in 
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that oi England, Njipolean would nq^ 
have been displeased tp be delivered fropj 
a war whiqt^ he had himself rendere(|.* 
unavoidable. Wjiat in his VQcabulary }i^ 
meapt by peace-^tbe liberty pf doi?g 
whatever is suggested to him by the feelt 
ing of unbounded power or momentary 
desire^ and the unconditional subjection 
of his neighbours tp every new form of 
his ini^reased ^nd insuppor|:able domina^ 
tion— rMfi< h^ wished to pre^ecve and tq 
see ;its enjpjrment interrupted, oc^a.-^ 
sioned to him ^rious pain« He h^^^d 
shortly before, the breaking out of th^ 
war»* p^i^li^hed a decl^rfitiou of rp^ijark-^ 
able namffif^nd &^^ sigpifican(^l^ *' We 
'^ wi^h/' si^id he i^ this declaration^ '' foK 
" the €ontinua|iG(e pf peao? with the a^un 
tinental poM^rs^ became the continerdaH 
powers are now in that situation in which 
^^ yji§, hgve nlmo0 washed ibg4 tk^ should 
*' be.'^ These few words contain fnor€ 
than could have been said in a huljdred 
manifestoes. Whether he regally intended 
and reaiiy expected to be abie to pursue 

* Inibe Moniretif of tlw IMl^ J^MgMt. 
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his plans of gigantic ambition to the term 
of their full accomplishment^ till every 
independent, power was overthrown, and 
till the universal establishment of his em- 
pire without going to war in the old sense 
of thC' term, or whether the period was 
not yet arrived, when by a fresh irruption 
of his arms, he meant to destroy the re- 
mains of political liberty in those few 
states which still retained a small portion 
b( it, we do not take upon us to decide; 
so much is certain, that at the time when 
Austria and Russia' put themselves into 
a posture of defence, and adopted a tone 
of resistance which left him the alter- 
native of a voluntary renunciation of some 
of his most extravagant pretensions, or an 
immediate contest ; a continental war was 
not at all agreeable to hihi * 

* It was not convenient for hinf, either in the relation 
in which he then stood to England, not because it obliged ' 
him tq^ive up or put off* a seriiQus and matured project of 
imniediately attacking the British empire — though thi» 
has been often said, it is neither more nor less than a 
fable'^bjut because the necessity in which he found him** 
self of withdrawii^ his troops from the coast, Suspended 
the apparent danger to which England was opposed by 
the cpntinUiaQpe of these troops, and in sd far effeeted a 
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It is evident that the resolution of the 

i 

combined powers to oppose with a common 
force his formidable system of aggrandize^ 
ment was, when considered in this point of 
view, the best and wisest they could have 
adopted. '' Our situation — they said in 
reply to him — " has been for a long time 
^^ such as we did not wish it to be, and it 
is our duty to bring about a change in' it, 
precisely because it is agreeable to your 
f^ wishes. If you are looking forwai'd to 
^V a more favourable moment for com- 
*^ pleting our ruin this is sujBicient tp 
^ • inform us that of all the moments still 
*V remaining to us, that which we now 
^* chuse is for us. the least unfavourable. 

change in the public opinioB favourable to England. 
All the immediate gzxvL which can result to England from 
the present war is confined to this temporary advan- 
tage ; what it may indirectly gain from it will be decided 
by the issue. But this must be more splendid than the 
most sanguine suppositions (not wholly chimerical) can 
warrant us in expecting if a substantial and durable 
peace for England shall be the consequence of it. 

The real ground pf Buon£g[>arte's aversion to a conti* 
nental war in the present conjuncture, consists in his 
displeasure that a common plan of resistance should be 
formed between those powers which he could much ihore 
eonveniehtly and securely crush one after another. 
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'^ fiut if yrJu have resolved td cbmplette our' 
*' fcMbjeeiion ivithout golhgto wat, war te 

** the dftly alteriiative left us for the pre* 
** servation of our existetice and honour; 
on this our only hope depends^ faint as 
it may be, from our past errors and the 
** misfortunes to Which they have led. 
The path whith you point out to us 
leads to diriect aud hopelete destf uctiou. 
Tb waste our energies ill listless ittactivity, 
ii) spiritless lahgUor oir in lingering ill- 
ness, to seclude ourselves from every 
^' source of aid, support, and co-opera- 
** tiotii to live insulated and forlorn, with- 
*^ out friends t)r tonnections, from whom 
we cau expect either sympathy oi* relief, 
till at last you push us into Ihe pit you 
have dug for us— this is the peace^ this 
** the mortal slumber in which you invite 
^ us to indulge; these are the wise 
maxims in w^hich you advise our minis- 
ters to act. It is impossible that it can be? 
*' inconsistieht with our interests to resolve 
on doing the contrary of that which our 
iri^eortcilteabte ettemy advises us to. do. 
*^ Besides this, bur present situation admits 
^^ of no wavering between opposite sys^ 
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^* teiAs, of ho hesitation bet\?een choosing 
this or that line of policy, between cau- 
tion and courage> between concession 
and re8istance> we are urged by an im- 
" perious necessity. To fail in glorious 
" submission, or in a noble struggle, is the 
'* only alternative we have left. To con- 
*^ quer you now is diflficult ; but ta live 
** without having conquered you is impos- 
^' sible, and to die^ despised and disho- 
*^ noured is to di6 twice." 

So clear and intelligible, even to the 
meanest capacities, was the situation of 
Europe at the time that the most obstinate 
of the iPrench sophists fell into the most 
pitiful embarrassment, when it became 
necessary fgr them to oppose at least spe- 
cious ailments to the respectable and un*^ 
controvertible reasonings which the Com- 
bined Powers brought into the field of 
public discussion. It could not even 
escape their blind admirers to what miser- 
able resources they were driven, when they 
ij^ere obliged to combat the strong and con- 
vincing fects, which were stated by the 
armed powers as the ground of the war. 
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It was remarkable to see in particular, 
what motives they ascribed to Austria^ if 
possible to shut the eyes of the world, or, 
^t least, of their own nation, (which was 
doomed tp believe what was most incre* 
dible» because it had no means of learning 
the truth,) to the potorious and public 
history qf the origin qf the war,* They 

* In regard to Russia they gave themselves less trouble 
and confined themselves almost entirely to coarse invee- 
lives. They incessantly threw up to the emperor rf 
Bussia his pretended conquests and usurpations against 
the Turks and Persians ; but nothing was more charac- 
teristic than the turn they gave to most of their declara- 
tions on this he^d for our instruction and edification. 
The sense of them was almost always as follows, " What 
** does the emperor of Russia desire? Why, does he inter- 
^* fere in our ^affairs when we dp not disturb him in his? 
'^ Why does he ^nolest us about trifles ^uch as Piedmont^ 
^* and Parma^ and Milan, and Geno^, and Switzerland, 
*^ and Holland, and so forth, when we are by no means 
^^ indisposed to be silenft, even if be should incorporate 
''the half of the Ottoman empire with his dominions? 
'* —ris Europe then not large enough for two masters? 
^* Let him leave the western family to us, and manage 
f' the eastern as he chooses ! Then there will be nothing 
'* more to dq t|ian to draw at our leisure o;ie line ctf 
'* boundaries, and the nations of Europe, after being^ 
i' delivered from the coalitions, rivalships, wars, and 
^' various plagues Vhich are constantly t^dcing place be- 
f ' tween the different intermediate members of the coq- 
^^ federacy, will enjoy everlasting peace^ under the doi 
*f minion of two absolute princes." 
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had recourse to two methods of delusion 
for the purpose of disguising the truth. 
The one was the miserable story that 
Austria had prepared fox war for the pur- 
pose of conquering Bavaria, and of extend^ 
ing its dominion in* Germany; the other 
which had been tried a thousand times be^ ' 
fore^ was.that English gold had formed the 
coaUtion against France. The former of 
these deceptions could not impose on the 
most ignorant out of France. The' man^^ 
ner in which Austria alnd Russia had ex-* 
pressed themselves in the note of the 3d 
of September, respecting the nature and 
object of their common preparations, did 
not leave even the colour of probability to 
such an accusation. But had they ob- 
served a complete silence respecting their 
views in Germany, and had this silence 
been interpreted as a ground of suspicion 
that projects of aggrandizement were en- 
tertained by the Austrian ministry— «in 
its present situation and temper l-^-^'it must 
still have been made credible, that the 
emperor of Russia, whose clear Sind evi- 
dent interest must have prevented him from 
);^poming a party in such a systeni, had. 
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by B6roe extraordinaiy motive, heen coa- 
v^ted into a &vourer of it< But after tiie 
Allied Powers had of their own free motion 
declsifed thftt they absolutely bad no change 
of the existing constitution of the empire 
in view-*^a declaration which no one called 
upon them to make, and wliich they cer- 
tainly never would have made of them- 
selyeBj had .they had a contrary intenticm 
— *it required uncommon courage to expect 
any effect from that complaint, even in a 
French manifesto. The miiitary occwpcdwn 
of Bavaria every one perceived was a ne- 
cessary, an unavoidable step, if a war was 
to be undertaken against France out of the 
Austrian territory ; but that Austria^s in- 
tention extended ykr^Aer than to a military 
occupation^ this the Bavftrian court mver 
ventured to alledge^ in all its bitterness 
against the Allies^ in all its slavish subjec* 
tiou to Fmnce> in all its malignant allusions 
to occurrences of an earlier date. It looked 
ngtore like a sportive joke than a. serious 
i^omplaint, when they pretended to accuse 
the emperor of attempting to extend his 
power and influence in Germany by illegi^ 
mate means^ at a time when all the world 
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tew that he could scarcely employ the most 
iegitimate to mdiniain that which still re*- 
mained to him; so much was the relation 
between this monarch and the empire 
shaken to its lowest foundations by the 
peace N of Luneville, and the unfortunate 
negotiations at Ratisbon. 

The mode of explaining political con^^ 
aections, the true origin of which is clear 
as day, by the influence of English gold, 
is one of those pitiful artifices which a man 
of integrity i$ unwilling to spend tinje in 
exposing, because it is unworthy of being 
made the subject of serious controversy, 
and has been besides so often employed as 
to have become quite stale and disgusting. 
If one sometimes advert en passant to such 
loose and absurd allegations, it is merely 
lest the ill-informed should infer from a 
total silence, that no reply can be made to 
them. It has been often enough shewn, 
that pecuniary subsidies may advance a 
war, alleviate its burthens, and contribute 
more or less to carry it on ; but that they 
never can produce a war. If England 
were in a situation to entice only one of the 
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principal Continental Powers by means of 
money to warlike enterprizes, which were 
in any way contrary to its true interests, it 
must be able to procure sums large enough 
to convert war into a financial speculation 
for the power it had so enticed ; a condi- 
tion, the absolute impossibility of which it 
is needless to prove to any one at all ac- 
quainted with the matter. Subsidies ^re 
meatis of war, and as justifiable means as 
soldiers, ships, and artillery ; but never 
since wars have been waged have they been 
the object of war ; and could the British 
ministry hold put guineas in as great abun* 
dance as flint stones, it would no where 
find an ally, had not motives^ cJf a higher ♦ 
nature, arising either out of immediate 
necessity or voluntary choice, independent 
of all subsidies, previously determined it on 
war- The present war was so evidently 
the result of pressure and necessity, that 
any attempt to mislead the public opinion 
by fabulous declamations respecting its ori- 
gin, might fairly have. been considered as 
desperate ; but what may not he undertake 
who has imposed silence on his contempo-* 
raries ! If the Austrian court after so many 
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provocations to resistance, had needed any 
external incentive, and even if we were to 
admit that its definitive resolution was to 
be ascribed to foreign influence, it would 
still be a wanton perversion of truth to 
suppose England to be the source of this 
influence. It was. Russia, and Russia 
alone, which by its example, by its encou-* 
raging language, and 'by its mighty pre-* 
parations, gave to the councils of the 
Austrian cabinet, not an unnatural direct 
tion which they would not have themselves 
taken, but merely a more precisie cha- 
racter and a degree of stability, to which, 
Bt last, all considerations gave way, So 
little' 4vere the resolutions of Austria in- 
fluenced by the pharm of British gold, 
that there was not any direct negotiation, 
scarcely an immediate^ communication on 
the subject, between the courts of London 
and Vienna, previous ,to the actual breaks 
ing out of the war.* 



* This important fact, which is established by the cir^ 
cuznstance that ido immediate treaty was concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and Austria, cannot at present be 
fully expl^ned in a work intended for the public eye. 
But when the secret history of the political transactions 
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It IS a consolation to think, that all the 
worthless means which h^ve heen employed 
to overpower the voice of truth, will 
scarcely survive the day that passes over 
us ; and that the injured world, though it 
may waut organs with which loudly and 
victoriously to avenge itself, has the satis? 
faction of seeing tlie imposture disi^redited 
and despised. The consequences of this 
war depend upon the more ot le$s. &vourr 
able developement of many relations which 
are still problematical, upon the energy 

of our time shall one day cpme to light, it ^lU be seen 
with astonishment what a strange contradiction prevails 
between the French accusations and the real state of 
things* 

The authors of these accusations, have, it is true, 
attempted to account for the eilect by the indircei opera- 
tion of their f^vpurite themes tb^ infli^e^cj^ of ii^g^eh 
gold. Tbey have talked of individual miinisters being 
bribed. But in this way they can at most deceive the 
people, for such an assertion ean not impose upon any 
intelligent man in Europe^ not even the bett^ inf9rmi^'^ 
part of their own friends and dependents. Whoever 
knows the relations and the characters of the persons who 
managed the affairs of Rus^a and Austiiain this eventful 
crisis^ either from bis own observation, or tbe testimony 
of oliiers, must be convinced that not the sKghtest trace 
of such a calumny will descend to posterity in ^e luatoiy 
of the times. 
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and prudence employed in execution, an4 
upon the counsels of Providence ; but so 
much is certain, if the result shall turn 
out as fortunate as the motives were holy 
and just, as the resolution was praise* 
worthy, and as the objects were laudable 
and important, the hour of salvation is at 
hand. 



THE END. 



The work of M. Ancillon, referred to by M. de GenU 
in the course of these Fragments^ may be had at M. de 
Conchy*s, 93, New Bond Street : 

Tahleau des Revolutions du Systime politique de V Europe, 
depuis la sm du quinzieme Siecle, par Frederic An- 
ciLLON. Berlin, 1803^ 4 vol. in 8vo« 
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